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We commence this week the publication, by 
special arrangement, of a series of letters on 
current questions by Henry Ward Beecher. 
These letters will appear simultaneously in 
some Dailies of a local circulation, but The 
Christian Union ia the only paper of a na- 
tional circulation which will contain them, 
We also publish this week Mr. Beecher’s last 
English address, the one on Preaching, de- 
livered to over 1,000 ministers and theo- 
logical students and 2,000 laymen, in City 
Temple, London, just before he satled for his 


home. 


THE OULLOOK. 


HE strike at Chicago appears from the reports of 

the daily papers to have been one of those egre- 
gious blanders which approximate a crime, which dis- 
courage the friends of workingmen, and w.ich retard 
the movement which seeks an improvement of their 
conditicn. It was a strike to secure the maintenance 


departments is working trom ten to sixteen hours. 


| The experience of the strikers at Chicago demon- 


strated the truth of this position. Men were easily 
found willing to work ten hours for wages. The 
presence of a State militia prevented interference 
with their work by violence. The strikers them- 
selves were divided in opinion respecting the 
wisdom of the strike, disregarded in many in- 
stances the orders of their leaders, and resumed work. 
The local leaders attempted to enforce the strike by 
boycotting the meat of the packers, but this required 
the co operation of the Knights all over the country. 
This co-operation was refused, and finally Mr. Pow- 
derly ordered the strike off. We read with some 
allowance the reports of such an event as furnished 
in the daily papers. Bat we jadge that it was 
another case of Powderly versus Irons, and although 
it is evident that there is some dissatisfaction, with 
an inclination to revolt from Mr. Powderly's order, 
we judge that he is master of the situation, and that 
the Irons element has been again ordered to the rear. 


The packers, who early in the strike announced that 
they would not take into their employ hereafter any 
union men, wisely receded from tbis position, and 
by resolution recognized the right of workingmen to 
form and maintain their own organizations. At the 
same time the | inguage of the packers’ resolution in- 
dicates sharply, though perhaps vuconsciously on their 
part, one phase of the present issus between labor 
and capital. ‘‘ We will,” they say, ‘* conduct our basi. 
ness on the ten hour plan and to our best interests.” 
Modern political economists are beginning to hold 
that the relation between employer and employed 
is in the niture of an industrial partnership ; that 
the money earned by the industry belongs to the two 
parties, and is to be divided between them on some 
just and reasonable basis ; albeit perhaps the only 
way of arriving at a just and reasonable basis is by 
the application of the law of demand and supply ; in 
other words, by paying the laborer the market rate 
of wages. If, however, political economy is right in 
its modern position, and the relation between the two 
parties is in any wise akin to that of partners, then it 
is clear that the business should he conducted, not 
with reference to the best interests of either partner 
alone, but with a reasonable regard to the best inter- 
eats of both parties in the industry. We suspect that 
back of this strike, and the real cause of it, is the 
spirit in the Packers’ Association indicated by the 
language of their resolution, that they have had an 
eye single to their own best interests; that the men 
who have worked for them have been made conscious 
of this fact ; that they have tried, accordingly, to take 
care of their own best interests ; and that, under bad 
leadership, they have blundered in 0 doing. Where 
the employer has honestly at heart the best interests 
of his employed, strikes still sometimes occur ; bat 
such strikes are rare, and generally easily adjusted. 


Jacob Sharp and his colleagues in the Broadway 
railroad business have been indicted for offering 
bribes ; and the preliminary proceedings give prom- 
ise of a vigorous and prompt trial. An application 
for ten days’ delay was promptly and even sharply 
overruled by the Recorder, and the defendants were 
allowed from Friday to Monday morning to examine 
the indictments and decide whether they would 
withdraw their pleas of not guilty ; in other words, to 
see whether their lawyers could find any defect 
which would justify a dilatory plea in the natureof a 
demurrer. The city elections, we judge, have had 
something to dowith expediting the proceedings in 
this case. Whether this be soornot, Mr. Martine, the 
efficient District Attorney, deserves public apprecia- 


tion, but on legal evidence ; and whether the District 
Attorney has succeeded in getting the legal evidence 
necessary to convict these very astute criminals 
remains to be seen. It is something, however, to 
have such eminently respectable corrupters of the pub- 
lic legislators brought to the bar to plead and stand 
trial. 


The Boston papers give interesting accounts of 
the measures which the stanchly Puritan liquor- 
sellers of the old Bay State are taking to enforce the 
Sabbath laws of that Commonweulth against such 
wicked practices as shaving on the Lord’s Day. A 
similar movement has been inaugurated by the same 
guardians of morality and religion in La Crosse, Wis., 
where, according to the published reports, the tele- 
phone and telegraph are going to suspend their 
Sunday business on account of the threatened prose- 
cutions, and where printers are to be prevented from 
doing any work between twelve, midnight, Saturday, 
and twelve, midnight, Sanday. We are very glad of 
this sudden accession of Puritan piety in the hearts 
of the saloon men, and we hope that the unexpected 
sanctification will prove infectious and extend rapidly. 
The saloon people have already aroused a quiet in- 
dignation against their bad business by their viola- 
tion of all useful laws for preservation of life and 
property, and they could do the temperance cause no 
better service than by arousing a still hotter 
indignation against themselves by enforcing laws that 
both are and ought to be obsolete. Their enforce- 
ment will compel their modernization ; and a well- 
considered movement to recast the Sabbath laws of 
this country into such a form as would preserve the 
individual’s right to his day of rest, without imposing 
on him the Puritan method of observance, would be 
as valuable to the cause of Sabbath ubservance as to 
the temperance cause. Go on, gentlemen ; organize 
yourselves into Law and Order Leagues, and enforce 
the Sunday laws against all violators. Every pros- 
ecution will give the anti saloon movement recruite. 


Every now and then some one asks, with an injared 
air, of what the workingmen complain ; what in the 
law or its administration they would have different. 
They call for a billof particulars. One of these par- 
ticulars is furnished by the facts as reported by the 
New York ** World.” It states that in three estates 
alone, those of William H. Vanderbilt, Moses Taylor, 
and Jesse Hoyt,over fifty millions of dollars have 
escaped taxation )\\it reports that the entire amount 
of personal propérty in the city of New York is taxed 
at $217,000,000 while ‘‘ there are fifty men alone in 
New York whose holdings would exceed that sum.” 
It instances also the case of Mr. Jay Gould, whose 
railroad and other bonds are valued at many millions, 
but who paysa tax on only $100,000 of personal 
property. These figures are the ‘- World’s,” not ours ; 
and we do not vouch for details. But it has long 
been a custom in great cities for men to escape taxa- 
tion on personal property by having a country house, 
and coufting tuat their residence, and so avoiding 
the city tax collector ; and it is evident, not only 
from the ‘* World's” report, but from the replies of 
the Tax Commissioners who are under its fire, that 
wcaltby citizens find a way to evade the explicit pro- 
vision of the New York Jaw that the residence of the 
person assessed ‘‘ shall be deemed and held to be in 
the county, town, or ward in which his principal 
business shall have been transacted.” The taxes 
which are thus avoided by the rich fall on the poor. 
Oar national revenue is largely derived frou: the 
tariff, and that is a tax on expenditures, not on 
income nor on property ; and such a tax always bears 
unequally on the poor. And the evasions of our 
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State taxes result in the same injustice, and take the 
burdens off those who can and ought to bear them, 
and put them on those who are least able to pay 
heavily, and have the least to pay for. Fora tax is 
primarily what we pay to have our lives and property 
protected ; the larcer the property the larger should 
be the charge for insurance. 


The royal family of Denmark, which has the good 
or evil fortune to supply royal vacancies and furnish 
royal wives, has been honored by the election of 
Prince Waldemer to succeed Alexander in Bulgaria. 
The Prince-elect is the youngest son of Obristian1X., 
is the son in-law of the Duc d'Char'res, one of the 
exiled Orleans princes, and is the brother-in law of the 
Tsar and ofthe Prirce of Wales. Hia brother George 
is King of Greece, and his brother Frederick is the 
heir apparent to the Danish throne. It will be seen 
that Prince Waldemer has the most extensive royal 
connections, and connections of a kind which are like 
ly to raise grave questions of policy and serious com- 
plications in the event of his acceptance of the elec- 
tion of the Sobranje. So far, the Prince bas as yet 
given no definiteanswer. Hisonly utterance bastaken 
the form of a doubt of the poesibility of his accept- 
ance. I' will be readily seen that the decision does 
not liein hisown hands ; he could not take the place if 
Russia is not willing to have him take it. This elec 
tion settles nothing, but only adds another element of 
uncertainty to the situation. 


The periodical crisis in Mexican affairs is evidently 
at hand. Geveral Diaz is nearing the end of his 
second term, and was elected the last time on a plat. 
form which distinctly pronounced against the election 
of any man to serve two consecutive terms in the 
presidency. Atthe end of his first term Diaz was 
succeeded by Gonzales, with the understanding, as it 
is believed, that atthe end of Gonzales’s term Diaz 
should be his successor. It is believed that this 
compact between the two politicians was still further 
projected into the future, and that it was further 
agreed between the two that at the end of Diaz's 
term Gonzales should succeed him. How long this 
political seesaw might be carrid on if both parties 
were faithful it is impossible to predict. But, as is 
likely to happen between two such schemers, difficul 
ties have arisen, and Diaz bas given up all thonght 
of working for Gonzales, and has fixed upon his own 
father-in-law, the present Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
as his successor. Naturally, Gonzales does not look 
with equanimity on this proceeding, and is working 
vigorously against Diaz and his candidate. At this 
stage of the game the politic. friends of Diaz have 
set in motion a movement to make him Dictator. 
It remains to be seen whetuer he will be persuaded 
to act with them. In any event the next chapter in 
Mexican politics is likely to be an interesting one. 


The reports of the Co-operative Oongress recently 
held in Milan indicate that the co operative rystem 
is getting a strong hold amorg the working classes in 
Italy. There are now in that country some three 
huodred co operative societies and over five thousand 
mutual aid societies. The great difficulty which was 
found in their establishment was the workingmen’s 
distrust of one another. A second difficulty was the 
disposition of the Italians to inaugurate their cnter- 
prises with a grand display and a costly banquet, 
instead of keeping close to those commonplace 
principles of economy which by insuring success 
would in the end accomplish most in popularizing 
their movement. Nevertheless the enthusiasm which 
the co-operative idea inapired amongst the working 
men prevented their being discouraged by their 
mistakes, and mavy of them have gradually learned 
how to conduct their enterprises successfully. The 
first co operative store, founded in Torin in 1850, 
now counts 7.000 members. Almost half of the three 
hundred Italian societies confine themselves to the 
management of stores, but there are eight immense 
bread factories and ovens, forty one workshops, 
fifteen building societies, twenty nine Joan banks for 
workmen and peasants, and sixteen large dairies. In 
one district a parish priest, grieved by the prevalence 
of peliagra among his rural flock, set on foot a co- 
operative socie'y which enabled its members to have 
their maize dried, seasoned, and ground at a trifling 
cost. and practically put sn end to the consumption 
of moldy breadatuffs which had caused the disease. 
In Bertinaro the *‘ Society of Work and Loans” is 
succesefully conducting large undertakings, such as 
the building of houses and the making of roads, and 


work for its members at what are deemed high 
wages. All the Italian societies set apart a portion 
of the profits for social and educational purposes. 
Tie Italian co-operative stcres, like the Eoglisb, have 
only succeeded where they have required cash pay- 
ments. 


A new and decided interest in architecture is one 
of the significant features of the life of today. Ia 
America this is manifesting itself in the magnifi- 
cence of the business blocks and in the picturesque. 
ness of many of our suburban and country resi- 
dences. Among the latter there is often much that 
is fantastic and whimsical, a striving after what is 
odd and elaborate rather than what ia fit and beauti- 
ful. But one is safe in saying that these exaggerated 
features have not come to stay. From the almost 
entire absence of originality to its excess there was a 
very long step, and one need not be disappointed at 
finding much that is crude, if not barbarous. In refer- 
ence to our business blocks we have dove better. 
Ruskin says that when a generation is filled with a 
certain spirit it is sure to find the architecture 
which best expresses it. This may account for the 
fact that our temples to the ‘‘ God of Getting on” 
surpass avything of the kind in the world. Ia Eu- 
rope the splendid architecture of the old days was 
found in the charches ; that of more recent times in 
the buildings erected by the State; at the present 
time there is a very strong movement in the direction 
of fine private residences. This movement, so far as 
it relates to Germany, is well described in a letter 
published in arecent ‘‘ Nation.” ‘*Twenty years 
ago,” says the correspondent, ‘‘ the street lines were 
unbroken by gables, turrets, or steep roofs; the flat 
brick walls were covered with s:ucco painted whity- 
gray, on which all ornaments were molded... . 
It was the method of the confectioner who dribbles 
his meaningless figures over the icing of a cake, and 
the effect was equally enlivening.” The new architect- 
ure is almost the exact opposite of the old. ‘‘ That 
favored an unbroken sky line, this lifts into the air 
contours as varied as those of an Alpine range ; that 
allowed no color save that of dust, this wears motley ; 
that gave you flat surfaces with projections so insig- 
nificant that a strong shadow was never seen, this 
pushes relief into exaggeration.” The result is a 
gain in richness and picturesqueness. Riding through 
the newer parts of Berlin at dusk, one seems to be 
passing through a district of palaces. Bat there is 
something very unsatisfactory in the kaowledge that 
the sculptured columns are of artificial stone, and 
the huge blocks which seem to b3 of marble are 
merely of plaster. As the ‘‘ Nation’s” correspondent 
says, ‘‘the Teutonic nature loves finery, but it loves 
it cheap.” Taking it all in all, the modern architect- 
ure of the private residences in Germany is not so 
pleasing as in Eogland and America. The Anglo- 
Saxon countries are pre eminently the countries of 
homes. 


Brooklyn narrowly missed being the scene of two 
remarkable anniversary occasions during the past 
week. The friends of Dr. R S Storrs proposed to give 
him a public reception on the occasion of the fortieth 
anpiversaty of his Brooklyn pastorate. This he de- 
clined ; a private reception will be held at the par- 
sonage on Pierrepont Street, at which he will receive, 
on invitation, simply the members of his church and 
congregation and personal friends. He took the 
occasion, however, to preach a historical discourse 
—perhaps we should say two historical discourses, 
for they occupied both the mo:ning and the evening 
eession of last Sabbath—in which he gave, as only 
Dr. Storrs can give, a panorama of the development 
—political, theological, social, and religious—which 
bas been wrought in this country andin Europe dur- 
ing the nearly balf century of his pastorate. Almost 
simultaueousiy, the city of Brooklyn tendered to 
Henry Ward Beecher a public reception on the occa- 
sion of his return from Earope. This honor, officially 
offered by the municipal government of the third city 
in the United States, is remarkable, if not unprece- 
dented. In declining it, Mr. Beecher expresses his pro- 
found appreciation and gratitude for the proffer, ask- 
ing that the resolutions o:. the Comm »n Council, with 
‘* the signatures of all that have taken part in this, 
to me, memorable transaction, may be suitably en- 
grossed in such form as they may be transmitted to 
my children as a token of the great honor done me 
by my fellow citizens.” 


We record with great regret the death of the Rev. 
Dr. Archibald Alexander Hodge, at Princeton, N. J., 


even in times of industzial depression bas always had | 


his theological acumen, he was the son of a yet more 
famous father, Dr. Oharles Hodge, founder of the 
Repository” and the old Princetou 
Review.” He succeeded his fatber as Profezsor of 
Didactics and Polemic Theology in Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1879, a position which he h:s 
held since that date. In his early life he was for 
‘some years a missionary in India, and subsequently 
a pastor in successive parishes in Marylavd, Virginia, 
and Pennssivania. Asa teacher be was character- 
ized by great clearness both of thought and of 
expression, and his theology was permeated by » 
spirit of earnest and devout piety; as a theologian 
his Oalvinism was materially modified from that of 
John Oalvis, for he held, as John Calvin did not, to 
the freedom of the will. We remember well how 
once at Chautauqua, where he lectured on Augustin- 
ianism in theology, he met and parried a sharp fire of 
questions poured in upon him from the Methodist 
ministers who constituted a considerable proportion 
of his audience, and, if we were not always able to 
agree with his positions nor think them fully consist- 
ent with each other, we hardly knew which most to 
admire, the imperturbable good nature and perfect 
equipoise of spirit which. he maintained, or the 
intellectual skill which he exhibited in parrying the 
thrusts aimed at his system. 


We have heretofore criticised the opponents of Dr. 
Woodrow, of South Carolina, for the methods which 
they have pursued in endeavcring to oust him from 
his theological chair without atrial. These methods 
have so far proved unsuccessful. An appeal, how- 
ever, has been taken by then from the Presbytery, 
which acquitted him on the charge of heresy, to the 
Synod, and the Synod has reverzed the decision of 
the Presbytery, by resolution declaring that the 
doctrine of evolution as he recognizes it—that ir, as 
a means of accounting for the physical and animal 
man—is inconsistent with the Westminster Assembly's 
Oonfession of Faith. An appeal has been taken by 
Dr. Woodrow to the General A*sembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, South. The result of that appeal can 
hardly be doubtful, since the Assembly, pursuing a 
course which no civil court would for a moment 
allow itself to pursue, has by resolution, before the 
case came before it for argument, condemned Dr. 
Woodrow's teaching as unbiblicaland on Presbyterian. 
Its decision, when finally and judicially roached 
and declared, will be conclusive on the Presbyterian 
Church, South ; but it will leave the question of evo- 
lution and religion, for the rest of the world, un. 


changed. 


We publish in full in our Boston letter the amended 
charges against the Professors of Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary. To the non ecclesiastical reader it 
will be enough to say here that they are directed 
ecclesiastically against Professor E. O. Smyth, the 
accusers having been required to proceed against 
the Professors singly, and that they simply reiterate 
the previous charges, but accompany them with 
references to the ‘‘ Andover Review” and to the 
book entitled ‘‘ Progressive Orthodoxy,” reprinted 
from the ‘‘ Andover Review,” which references are 
supposed by the accusers to substantiate their indict- 
ment. There is no reference to any teaching in the 
class room. One of the first questions which, under 
this indictment, the Board of Visitora will have to 
determine, is whether the Professors are, by their 
pledge to teach in accordance with the Andover 
Creed, limited in their teaching except in the class- 
room, and whether it is the business of the Board of 
Visitors to supervise any other teaching than that 
which is given within Andover walls. This evidently 
is not a merely technical question. To illustrate : 
the senior editor of The Ohristian Union was for 
several years editor of the ‘Illustrated Obristian 
Weekly,” and under honorable obligations to teach 
nothing in its columns not in accordance with the 
general sentiments and opinions of the evang:lical 
cburches. He was at that time, as he is now, a 
OCongregationalist in polity and a redo baptist in 
| belief—at least, a believer in household baptism. 
It is clear that he did not violate his honorable obli- 
gations to the Tract Society in expressing these 
convictions in books, periodicals, and public speech, 
provided he did not express them in the publications 
supported by the Tract Society. It is not the duty 
of a theological professor to give expression to all 
his theological opinions in the class-room, nor the 


| in the sixty-third year of his age. Himself famous for | 


duty of the trustees of a theological seminary, or its 
other officials, to supervise teaching not given in the 
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class-room. If the opinions expressed in ‘‘ Progress- 
ive Orthodoxy” are directly antagonistic to those 
expressed in the Andover Creed, so that no man can 
honestly hold the one and teach the other, we do not 
imagine that the Professors will put emphasis upon 
the fact that ‘* Progressive Orthodoxy” is not a re 
port of Andover lectures. But to make out a case 
against the defendants it must be made very clear, 
certainly, that the teaching of ‘‘ Progressive Ortho 
doxy” is not merely ou'side the limits and beyond 
the boundaries of the Andover Creed, but antago. 
nistic to and destructive of its propositions. 


GENERAL News —The annual report of President 
McOosh, of Princeton, favors the idea that the college 
should be advanced ‘‘to the name and dignity of a 
university.”——The United States Supreme Court has 
decided the case of the Choctaw Nation againet the 
United States, ordering a judgment for $3,108,708 
f r the plaintiffs. There waa no serious disturb- 
avce in London on Lord Mayor's Diy. Some Social- 
ist speeches were made. Alderman Mi: Quade's 
trial for bribery has begun in New York City.—~ 
The Indiana Legislature is very closely divided, and 
several seats will be contested. Accusations of fraud 
are rife.——The National Grange of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry has been in session in Philade!phia the past 
weck. It calls for legislation ‘‘ to equalize and reduce 
taxation, restrain corporations from oppressing the 
people, havo the finances managed in the interest of 
the people, keep our public domain for actual set- 
tlers, prevent gamblers from pricing our productions, 
and extend the same pro‘ec.ion to the farmer and 
manvfacturer.’’——A petition has been circulated for 
the release of James D. Fish, ex President of the 
Marine Bank, who, it ia asserted, cannot live much 
longer in prison.——The Massachusetts Supreme 
Oourt bas decided that the opening of sny shop, store, 
or warebouse on Sunday is prohibited by law.—— 
Mankacsy, the famous Hungarian painter, has arrived 
in this country to superintend the exhibition of bia 
‘* Christ before Pilate..”.——New York and New Eng 
land had their first snow-s’'orr last Saturday night. 
——Mayor Grace has been urged to appoint a lady 
as one of the New York School Commissioners. —— 
The French Spoliation Claims are being argued before 
the Court of Claims. 


GEORGEISM. 


HE vote polled for Henry George as Mayor of 
the city of New York gives to his ideas a signifi- 
cance to Americans and an importance in American 
politics which they did not b fore postess. While 
the battle raged it was impossible to tell our readers 
what those ideas are witl out subjecting ourselves to 
the suspicion of writing either as the advocate or the 
opponent of his election, and we did not choose to be 
regarded in either light ; in a local political contest 
we do not propose to take part. Now that the battle 
is over—for the present, with a prospect that before 
long it will be renewed in a different form—there is 
a suitable opportunity to tell our readersin bricf what 
are the political ideas, or rather what is the political 
idea, which Henry George represents, and what the 
remedy which he proposes for our present industrial 
condition. This is the more necessary because in 
the excitements of a political campaign his ideas 
have been grossly misrepresented. He has been 
called an Anarchist and a Communist; he has beea 
supposed to hold to the doctrine of Proudhon that 
property is robbery; he has been represented as 
leading a campaign the object of which is the aboli- 
tion of all property rights ; he baa been described as 
a ‘‘leveler,” whose aim is to level down, not up, aad 
whose purpose it is to make the poor rich by making 
the rich poor, and to secure equality by a new gen 
eral distribution. Now, all this is absolately and 
unqualifiedly false. What Henry George may hive 
said when he was making four or five campaign 
speeches a day, and when his immediate object was 
votes, we do not know ; whether, or rather to what 
extent, he was correctly reported we do not even 
inquire. This would be a legitimate inquiry if we 
were considering his personal fitness for an office ; 
but we are not. We are endeavoring to tell our 
readers what is the radical idea which he repre 
sents, and which he desires to see incorporated in 
State and National legislation. And in this article 
we simply report this idea ; we do not discuss it. 
This fundamental idea is that land is not a proper 
subject of private property ; that permitting it to 
become private property is a public wrong ; and that 
out of this one public wrong spring most of the 


wrongs which manifest themselves in our modern 
industri+] situation. Now, the ideathat land is nota 
proper snl ject for private and personal ownership is 
not at all anew idea. Itis notin any sense an im 
moral idea. Itis not an idea to get byaterical abont, 
or to excite a panic. It is radical, but it is not 
neces-arily revolutionary ; and it certainly is not to 
be confounded with the idea that property is theft. I: 
is, indeed, a very old idea, and en apparently irresisti 
ble deduction from one of the axioms of political 
economy. That axiomis tbat production is the origin 
of ownership. What I have produced by my own 
industry is my own. What my father has produced 
by his industry was his, and if he bas given it to me 
itis mine. What I bave gained by exchanging the 
product of my industry with my neighbor for the 
product of his industry is mine. But io all thse 
cases productive industry is the origin of property 
right. Naked we came into this world. The on'y 
legitimate way in which we can acquire anything is 
by producing it ourselves, or by receiving it as a gift, 
or in honorable exchange, from one who has produced 
it. All other methods are illegitimate. This appear: 
to beaxiomatic. At all events, political economy has 
very generally regarded it as axiomatic. Now, land 
is not produced by industry. Neither is air, nor 
water, norsunshine. Land, air, water, and sunshire 
are not, therefore, it is maintained, proper subj-ct> 
of private ownership. This is the argument. It i+ 
difficult to see the reply to it. At all events, the dia 
believer should argue it, and show its fallacy. He 
should not get frightened and cry, ‘* Stop thief !” nor 
ar gry and cry, ‘* Mob him 

The idea is not new. It did not originate wib 
Henry George. Oertain corollaries are, perhaps, 
original with him ; certain definite plans forcarrying 
the idea into execution may be original with him. 
But the idea itself is not novel. Ii is not anarchic, 
nor communistic, nor dishonest. John Stuart Mil) 
thus statesthis principlein his ‘* Political Economy.” 
The Fifth Edition of this work bears date 1865; and 
it has been a standard ever since it waa written : 

‘* The esaential principle of property being to assure te 
all persons what they have produced by their labor an 
accnimulated by their abstinence, this principle canno’ 
apply to what !s not the produceof labor—the raw materia] 
of the earth. If the land derived its productive power 
wholly from nature, and not at all from industry, or | 
there were any means of discriminating what is derived 
from esch source, it not only would not be necessary, but 
it would be the beight of inja+tice, to let the gift of na’ ure 
be engrossed by individuals. The use of the land in agri 
cultnre must, indeed, for the time being, be of necessity 
exclasive; the same person who bas plowed and sow: 
must be permitted to reap ; but the land might be occupiec 
for one season Only, as among the ancient Germans; or 
might he periodically redivided as population increased : 
or the B'ate might be the universal landlord, and the culti 
vators tenants under it, either on lease or at wiil.’’ 

Mr. Mill then atates the reason which has led civil 
‘zed communities to allow a modified private owner 
ship in land. This is, in brief, that labor is necessary) 
in order to make land productive; that this labor 
mast often be spread over a period of years; anc 
that for this labor there is no adequate reward, and 
therefore to it no adequate inc«ntive, unless the 
laborer is permitted to treat the land and its im 
provements as hisown. He then continues : 

** These are the reasons which form the justification, {n ar 
economical point of riew, of property In land. It ts seer 
that they are only valid in so far as the proprietor of the 
land is its improver. Whenever, in apy country, the pro 
prietor, generaliy speaking, ceases to be the improver, polit 
ical economy has nothing to say in defense of landed prop- 
erty as there established. On no sound theory of privat 
property was it ever contemplated that the proprietor o:' 
land should be merely a sinecurist quartered on it.”’ 

This, however, has actually come to be the case ir 
many instances. A large proportion of Irish land 
lords are non-residents, who do nothing for the im 
provement of the estates, but are merely sinecurist> 
quartered on the land. There are large and valuabl: 
tracts of land in the heart of New York City ownec 
by institutions who do nothing whatever to improv: 
it, but are merely sinecurists quartered on it. I: 
every community are lands owned by men who d 
nothing to improve it, who have bought it for spec 
ulation, who are hclding it for a rise, whoare mere!) 
sinecurists quartered on it. Vast estates in th 
great West are so held; some of them by Englis! 
and Svo'tish land owners. They are wise enough t: 
see that Western land is sure to appreciate i: 
value, and rich enough to buy it and hold it till iy 
has appreciated in value, through no eff ort of theirs, 
but by reason of the general industry of the popula 
tion thereabout ; such owners are merely sinecurists 
quartered on the land, According to John Stuart 


Mill, this cannot be defended upon any sound theory 
of private preperty. If Jobn Stuart Mill is wrong, 
his error should be made apparen' by argument. 
Denunciation cannot permanectly serve as a substi- 
tute, 

But this idea that land is not properly a subject of 
nrivete owners! ip is far older than Jobo 8 uart Mill. 
Sr Wenry Sumner Maine has shown very clearly that 
it is the original idea. The communities which are 
most primitive adhere in some form to the idea of 
eemmnnal ownership of land. The student of the 
Old Testament does not need to be told that private 
ownership of land was forbidden in the Mosaic 
commonwealth. The idea of public ownership 
remains in the modern legal doctrine that the right 
of eminent domain is vested in the people; it 
underlies the recent Jand legislation for Ireland, 
compelling the landlord to accept a rent fixed for 
him by the Srate ; it enters into the structure of our 
homestead laws. Sach an idea, a logical deduction 
from the fundamental axiom of political economy, a 
clearly tanght princ'ple in its received text-books, 
a recog.ized fact in Biblical history, an element in 
modern legislation, cannot be dismissed with con- 
tempt as the vagary of acrank, or stamped with 
ignominy as the scheme of a demagogue. 

Mr. George, however, prop»ses to embody in prac 
tical legislation a principle which has at best been 
only resorted to in occasional ard exceptional exigen 
cies. He proposes to accept Mr. Mill's last alterna- 
tive, and to treat the S’ate as the universal land- 
lord and the cultivators as tenants. Their rent they 
would pay in the form of taxes. As tax they would 
pay the full value of the land, but nothing whatever 
for the improvements upon the land. Upon this 
system, if an unimproved lot in the city of New York 
were worth $10.000, and Uaited States bonds paid 
an interest of three per cent., the owner of the land 
would pay three per cent. on $10,000; but if the 
owner put up a building worth halfa million he would 
pay no more. If a non resident owned wild land in 
Nebraska worth $50 an acre, he would pay three per 
eent. on the $50; but his neighbor who had built a 
house and barn, and planted an orchard. and thus 
possessed a farm worth $300 an acre, would still pay 
only three per cent. on the $50 anacre. In other 
words, every land owner would pay to the government 
‘Nn taxes the interest on the value of the land as unim- 
proved land; all the benefit of the improvement 
put ppon it would be untaxed. And Mr. George 
nelieves, if we understand him aright, that the 
interest on land in this country, at unimproved valu- 
ition, would py all the taxes and leave the people 
‘oO pay none whatever on the products of their indas- 
‘ry. Whether this is correct or no, we do not under- 
tuke tosay. But in nis proposition to treat the land 
as belonging to the community, and make it bear the 
expenses of government, there is nothing immoral. 
[t may be inexpedient, bat it is not wicked. It is not 
robbery. It ia a proposition to be argued; nota 
femand of a bighway robber to be met with a call for 
‘he police. 

There is in Henry George's platform but one plank 
that can bec lled immoral. That plank is his claim 
‘hat the land-owner may be deprived of his land 
sithout compensation. We can best state this plank 
ny putting his view and that of John Stuart Mill in 
parallel columns : 

George. 


Mill, 


By the time the people of | The principle of property 
‘nv such country as ¥ngland or gives them no right tothe land, 
he United tatesare sufficlent-| but only a right to oom pen- 
ly aroused to the Injustice and | sation for whatever portion of 
disadvartages of individaal thel inter st In the land it may 
ownership of land to Induce be the policy of the State to de- 
them to attemp’ its nationall | prive them of Tuo that their 
zation, they be suffi lently claim is indefeasible. is due 
aroused to nationatize it In a to land-owners and owners of 
much more direct and casy way | any property whatever. recog- 
han by purchase They will not | nized as such by the State, that 
trouble themselves about com | tney should not be di-«posessed 
pensating the proprietors of ' of it without receiving its 
iand. pecuniary value, or an anrual 

lucome equal to what they de 

rived from it. Th's is due on 

the genera! principles on which 
property rests, 


We hardly need say to our readers that in this 
ve agree with Mr. Mill, not with Mr. George. 
Whatever may be said about the abstract right 
 prvate property in land, the community has 
10 right to recognize private property ia land, 
o agree that individuals may own it, to encourage 
them by a uniform course of legislation to put 
into it the products of their industry, and then 
take it from them by one sovereign act without 
recompense. This would beimmoral, This is the 
one immorality in Georgeiam. But this is not 
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essential to Georgeism. What is essential is com- 
prised in two propositions. One we can best state in 
the words of John Stuart Mill: ‘‘ When private 
property in land is not expedient, it is unjust.” The 
other we can best state in the words of Henry 
George: ‘‘ Treating land as private property stands 
in the way of its proper use.” These propositions are 
fairly brought by the recent election before the 
American people for discussion. They are both de- 
batable propositions. Neither can be ruled out of 
court as immoral, and therefore undebatable. They 
have long been discussed by scholars in private; 
they are now to be discussed by the people in public 
debate. 


THE HUME CASE. 


bape nen have been some differences of opinion in 

interpreting the action of the American Board 
at Des Moines ; but there is very little room for differ- 
ence in interpreting its action in the case of Mr. 
Hume. A resolution was passed unanimously, 
recommending the Prudential Committee to endeavor 
to come to a speedy and eatisfactory adjustment of 
his case ; at the same time, we believe at the same 
session, another resolution was passed, also unani- 
mously, recommending to the consideration of the 
Committee the calling of a council in any case of 
difficulty involving the dcctrinal soundness of a 
candidate for missionary service. It is only necessary 
to put these resolutions together and their meaning 
becomes clear. We hope, say the Board, that, on 
further and fuller inquiry, you will find nothing in 
Mr. Hume’s doctrinal views which will prevent your 
sending him back to his work at once; but if you 
do, we trust you will submit the case to a council for 
its determination. It may be safely added that this 
action was largely influenced hy the confidence 
which the Board has in the wisdom of its senior 
Secretary, Dr. Clark, and by his clear conviction and 
earnest desire that Mr. Hume should go back to 
his work—a work that sadly needs him. The Pru- 
dential Oommittee, as will be seen by the report of 
their action given in another column, have decided 
to further delay a final decision of this case, owing to 
the continued illness of the Foreign Secretary. We 
regret this decision, but we are not inclined to crit- 
icise it. It may well be that those who have been 
averse to Mr. Hume’s return are unwilling to come 
to a final decision of the case, which may possibly 
overrule the judgment and wish of the Foreign Sec- 
retary, at a time when he cannot be present to urge 
the claims of the field and present his own reasons 
for its speedy reinforcement. We hope that there 
may be no need for any council in this case, that the 
Prudential Committee will find on reflection that there 
is no such difficulty in sending out Mr. Hume as re- 
quires further discussion ; but we are sure that they 
will not overrule the recommendations of the Board at 
Des Moines, by refusing to send him out without 
calling a council to advise respecting his orthodoxy. 
The church of which he is a member has opened the 
way by suggesting their entire readiness to submit 
the question to such a council. Arbitration is the 
method of modern civilization for settling all dis- 
putes. If there is a dispute in this case, if the Pru- 
dential Committee are not satisfied, on reflection, that 
there are no reasons for refusing to follow the rec- 
ommendation of their Foreign Secretary, it is difficult 
to see any adequate cause for refusing to submit the 
question to arbitration in the manner provided by 
Congregational principles, suggested by the past 
action of the Committee in analogous cases, and spe- 
cially commended to them by the Board at Des 
Moines. 

Congregational Councils are not infallible; but 
neither are the executive Boards of missionary soci- 
eties. Both have been known to make mistakes, 
Infailibility is lodged nowhere. But when the min- 
isterial standing of either an honored missionary or 
an unknown volunteer is involved, as it certainly 
is in action refusing sanction because of theological 
errors, there are very evident reasons why such an 
issue should not be determined by a local committee, 
after asecret trial, but by a council of the churches, 
after public examination. The United Ohurch at 
New Haven in its protest complained that Mr. Hume 
had been brought into disrepute without a hearing. 
If the postponement of his case did not involve dis- 
repute, a refusal to send him out certainly would. 
And as certainly he has had no hearing. The Pru- 
dential Committee, it may be said, and with justice, 
is not constituted to give a hearing in such a case, 
It is not a court to try the orthodoxy of one sus- 
pected of heresy. To listen to letters written by him 


at the request of their Secretary in explanation of his 
views is not a ‘‘ hearing.” If objections to him have 
been laid before the Committee, he has no hearing 
unless those objections are laid also before him and 
he has an opportunity to reply to them. A local 
committee which can condemn a man for heresy 
without telling him who are his accusers, or what 
are the accusations, and withcut hearing what he 
has to say in reply, would be a revival of the ancient 
High Commission, limited in jurisdiction, and mod- 
ified and ameliorated by the spirit of the nineteenth 
century. Thisis not a criticism of the excellent 
Christian gentlemen who give their time freely to 
the cause of Christian missions ; it is a simple char- 
acterization of a method which, if adopted, would 
confer quasi judicial functions on a body which is 
not properly constituted to exercise them, and would 
give it authority to put a mark of theological oppro- 
brium on one who has never known of what nor by 
whom he is accused. 

To the plan of referring the question of the theologi- 
cal fitness of missionary candidates to councils of the 
churches, suggested by the Vice-President of the 
Board, urged byits President, and commended to the 
consideration of the Prudential Committee by the 
Board’s unanimous vote, but one objection is in- 
terposed. This is, in a sentence, that councils 
cannot be trusted. That is only saying that the 
churches, which the councils represent, cannot be 
trusted. We do not believe that this is true. 
To pronounce it true is to pronounce Congregation- 
alism a failure. For the foundation on which 
Oongregationalism as a system is built is that it is 
safe to trust the disciples of Christ to determine their 
own questions and manage their own affairs; not 
that a Christian democracy will never make mistakes, 
but that it is, on the whole, safer, purer, and wiser 
than an aristocracy or an oligarchy; that self- 
government in church affairs is safer than govern- 
ment by ecclesiastics. If this is not true, Congrega- 
tionalism is not true, and an ecclesiasticism must be 
substituted. In that case Congregationalists can find 
very good ones ready made to their hands. They 
will hardly proceed to construct one by conferring 
supreme ecclesiastical authority on the local executive 
committee of a close corporation, a committee not 
elected by the churches, not responsible to the 
churches, and not limited in its discretion by any 
church standard. The worst methods are ameliorated 
in the hands of good men ; but it would be difficult 
to conceive a more defective method than this for 
the constitution of an ecclesiastical court to try sup- 
posed theological offenders. 

This is not really the metnod of the past. In 
recommending the Prudenfial Committee to avail 
themselves of a council in all doubtful and diffi- 
cult cases the Board recommended nothing new. 
As Dr. Hopkins well said, the Committee of the 
Board is a Prudential Committee, not a Theological 
Committee, and all the present difficulty has grown 
out of converting it into a Theological Committee, 
doubtless not by deliberate design, but by an uncon. 
scious process. Ithss always been customary to call 
a council to advise concerning the ordination of 
candidates for missionary service. These ordaining 
councils have been, it is true, generally largely 
formal, but this is not because they have not been 
intrusted with the decision of theological ques- 
tions, but because there have been no theological 
questions to decide. During previous theological 
controversies in the Congregational body, by a com- 
mon consent both parties have worked together in 
the Board. Now that a question has arisen as to 
the conditions of missionary ordination, it would be 
an entire departure from the principles, and 
almost equally from the traditional methods, of 
the Congregational churches, to leave ita decision to a 
local committee, which is not elected by the churches, 
and which is only very indirectly responsible to 
them. In cases of doubt or difficulty hitherto, 
involving the exercise of anything like judicial func- 
tions, the Committee have called in the aid of a 
council. One such case has been recently reported 
to us by a correspondent: charges were preferred 
against a missionary appointee after appointment ; 
the Prudential Committee declined to investigate 
them, and referred them to a council; it in turn 
referred them to the local church of which the 
appointee was a member; the church examined 
them thoroughly, and reported them groundless ; 
and the Prudential Committee accepted the report as 
conclusive, and sent out the appointee. This is the 
Congregational method; it is the method of the 
past ; it is the method of justice. Its cordial adop- 


tion would end a dispute which threatens seriously 
to impair both the peace of the churches and the 
efficiency, because the funds, of the Board, and it 
would leave no bitterness of defeat and no triumph 
of party victory behind. It would certainly fulfill 
the hope expressed by the Committee and ratified 
unanimously by the Board at Des Moines: ‘ Your 
Committee cannot but believe that, in the light of all 
the action of the Board on this auspicious occasion, 
these unhappy difficulties will be reconciled, preserv- 
ing the unity of this Board and the harmony and 
earnest co-operation of all its members.” 


THINGS WORTH REMEMBERING. 


HERE are some memories which are like sacks ; 

they hold everything that is poured into them. 
Most memories, however, are like sieves ; they retain 
only an infinitesimal part of that which passes through 
them. The Macaulays are few; most men forget 
what they read as soon as they have finished it. A 
book read is a book forgotten with many ; if they can 
recall the title on the spur of the moment they count 
themselves fortunate. This defect of memory is 
always a serious matter, and for the prosecution of 
certain kinds of work it is an almost fatal 
impediment. The memory is the scholar’s treasury ; 
if he parts with it he is reduced to the general 
condition of intellectual poverty which prevails 
about him. There is no resource so available, 
so necessary, in intellectual emergencies as a good 
memory. In the crisis of debate, in the momentary 
climax of coaversation, in that awful pause which 
intervenes between the felicitous introduction of a 
speaker at a dinner-table and his first sentence—in 
the emergencies which demand immediate action of 
mind, the memory is an invaluable ally. With its 
aid all things are possible ; without its aid compara- 
tive failure is almost inevitable. A great memory 
like Macaulay's is often a great bore to others, but it 
is beyond all price to its possessor. It makes him 
master of the situation while others remain mute; 
it adds to his own mental wealth the accumrn- 
lations of the world ; and it puts into his hand the 
weapon of offense or of defense which he needs most. 
In short, a good memory is one of the best gifts that 
descend to men by inheritance from nature or are 
acquired by training. 

In reading a book one receives an immediate im- 
pression which is valuable, but to get the most and 
best out of a book one must make its thonght a part 
of his own thinking. Books have, it is true, immense 
fertilizing power; they unconsciously expand and 
enrich the mind. When one has read the sincere 
and penetrating thought of another on a subject to 
which he is in the habit of directing his own thought, 
he finds his own conceptions changed, modified, or 
enlarged. When one has seen the world beyond the 
mountains he can never forget it; the mountains 
themeelves will always suggest it. There are for al! 
of us a few epoch-making books ; a few books which 
revolutionize our thinking and recreate the world 
for us. But such books are few even in the longest 
life ; for the most part books nourish, inform, stim- 
ulate, and educate us; but they do not make us 
over. Oarlyle needed no training of memory to help 
him remember those works of Goethe which gave 
him a new outlook upon life; they became a part 
of himself; but he did need trained memory to 
keep all the sources of his ‘‘ History of the French 
Revolution” at hand. It is a great thing in 
certain kinds of intellectual work simply to remem- 
ber that certain authorities exist, and to know where 
to put one’s hand on them. The man who reads 
loses the best results of his toil if he fails to retain 
the substance of the books which pass under his eye ; 
if he fails to keep open communication between his 
own mind and the various fields through which he 
bas traveled. He must acquire the art of remember- 
ing as well as the art of reading. The special 
methods by which memory may be developed and 
strengthened are numerous, and not within the 
present purpose ; but in the very act of reading there 
are certain material aids to the reader. The first of 
these is concentration ; this habit, once formed, not 
only makes it possible to become absorbed entirely in 
the book in hand, but to carry its best part away 
when one has closed its pages and laid it aside. One 
reason why so many people remember things so im- 
perfectly is that they see and feel these things so 
inadequately. A thing seen clearly and vividly, or 
felt deeply, is not likely to be forgotten. The book 
which one reads with attention constantly diverted, 
and therefore never wholly fixed, soon fades out of 
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mind ; it never left anything more definite than a 
vague and confused impression. Books read in this 
way have about as much influence on the life as the 
shadows cast by summer clouds have on the landscape 
over which they pass. 

Then for the best results one must read deliberately, 
and with recurring pauses for meditation, compari- 
son, and‘criticism. The gist of a book lies always in 
a few leading thoughts ; these ought to be disentan- 
gled from the whole, clearly seen, and fully mastered 
before the book is laid aside. When it is finished it 
ought to te recalled from memory in the order of its 
presentation of ideas, and the whole ought to be 
brought into harmony with one’s previous knowledge 
or thought of the subject. In this way the writer’s 
contribution of information and of ideas is incorpo- 
rated into one’s own thought, and cannot be forgotten, 
because it becomes part of the unbroken chain of 
one’s own intellectual progress. As one reads in this 
manner, the substance of otker books comes to mind 
to confirm or to refute the book in hand ; and at the 
end of the process of absorption the book has found 
its relations to all the other books that form one’s 
permanent library—that library which has yielded to 
us all that was vital and, imperishable in its vast 
survey of life. 


ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 


5 it true that modern life is so calm and prosaic as 

our novelists would have us think? The daily 
papers answer the question. In the thick of the 
fighting at Belfast appeared the figure of a ‘local 
simpleton” waving a flag, apparently leading on the 
rioters, although as unconscious as the men who lay 
stupefied with drink in the gutters. Here is a modern 
Barnaby Rudge, a realization of Dickens’s portrait, 
and his descriptions of the Gordon riots might almost 
be applied to the riots at Belfast. Not loug since a 
prominent American business man cabled his family 
from London that he would sail for home on a 
certain steamer. Nothing has been heard of him 
since. His baggage has been found, containing 
purchases which showed his affectionate remem- 
brance of his wife and children. But the best efforts 
of friends and detectives have failed to trace him 
after the day the telegram was sent. No stranger 
case of mysterious disappearance was ever invented 
by Wilkie Oollins or Charles Reade. The other day 
an employee of a New York brewery attacked a fellow- 
workman and was struck a severe blow. Maddened 
by the pain and by liquor, the bully drew a knife and 
ran amuck among the terrified workmen. One can 
picture the scene, a dark room slippery with blood, 
the frenzied giant dealing blows right and left, the 
men fleeing before him or hiding trembling behind 
barrels. A vulgar tragedy, this, perhaps, and 
yet, if there were writers to describe it, it would 
recall the personified cannon broken loose and 
attacking men like a destructive fiend, in Victor 
Hugo’s ** Ninety-three.” Take some of the pitiful 
stories told by men who applied for work cn the 
Third Avenue road, and their experiences—ostra- 
cized, insulted, beaten, and stoned by strikers be- 
cause they were faithfully striving to keep their 
wives and children from starvation. Only the other 
day, ina New York police court, a sorely bruised 
woman begged the Judge not to punish the brute 
who had beaten her, because ‘‘ he is my husband.” 
Every day love proves itself stronger than the fear 
of death; and yet our realistic novelists hardly use 
the word in their books, and substitute a tepid ** lik- 
ing.” Take ambition as manifested to-day in polit- 
ical and financial intrigues, and note the lengths to 
which it carries men, or think how Thackeray would 
have satirized the financier who has noisily bullied 
an entire State to extort consolation for his injured 
selfesteem ! Every day the papers show us that the 
elemental passions are as strong now as in any age. 
The novelist who would be truly realistic cannot 
ignore the tragedy and pathos, the strong loves and 
hates, which find expression in the romances and 
dramas that pass before our eyes. 


IT EXISTs. 


HAUNCEY M. DEPEW is contributing largely to 
the solution of what is called the Labor Problem, 

by his frank recognition of the fact that there is a 
problem, and that something is to be done about it or 
it willdo something about us. The two worst enemies 
to social order are the agitators at one end of society 
and the repressors of agitation at the other. The 
best friend of society is the man who has the wisdom 
to see that there is a difficulty and that’something 


must be done to meet it. Mr. Depew’s latest utter- 
ance is thus reported in the telegraphic brevities in 
Monday morning’s ‘‘ World,” and it is the most sig. 
nificant utterance in that issue of that journal : 

** At a recent election in the largest city of the country 
(New York) one-third of the people voted for a man who 
declared that we are on the eve of another French revolu- 
tion, with all {ts horrors. Of the sixty-eight thousand men 
whe voted for Henry George not one in a hundred believed 
what George said ; he don’t believe it himself; they are not 
Anarchists or: Socialists. What did they mean’? They 
meant something; they meant that they have a grievance. 
We don’t exactly know what it is; they cannot clearly 
express it; bat it exists.’ 

Either the telegraph has misreported Mr. De- 
pew or Mr. Depew has misapprehended Mr. George ; 
but that is of small moment. The main fact is this 
frank recognition by the representative of one of the 
greatest employers of men in the country of the 
grievance of labor : 

THE WORKINGMEN HAVE A GRIEVANCE. WE DON'T 
EXACTLY KNOW WHAT IT IS; THEY CANNOT CLEARLY 
EXPRESS IT ; BUT IT EXISTS. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE case agalost the Andover Professors has taken 

specific form. The amended charges which fol- 
low bear the marks of lega! precision, which was want- 
ing in the first indictment. It will be noticed that 
while the words ‘‘ belleve and teach” are iterated and 
reltersted, the specific charges supported by citation 
are from the ‘Andover Review” and the book made 
up from the ‘‘ Review,” with some modifications and 
enlargement, entitled ‘‘ Progressive Orthodoxy.” There 
is no specification of teaching as Professors, but only 
the allegation. The Professors have been ordered by 
the Visitors to file answers on or before the 27th of 
November, and a meeting is appointed for the 29th of 
November, simply to arrange for a future hearing of 
the case on the amended charges. It will be some time 
before the public will have the opportunity to know 
anvthing more specific, perhaps not till the holidays. 
Presumably the answers of the Professors will be spe- 
cific and general denials of the charges. Public senttl- 
ment, so far as I know it, and especially as voiced by 
the secular press, {s az inst the aci‘on of the complatn- 
ants. While the charges are personally against Pro. 
fessor Smyth, coples have been sent to the four others 
—Hincks, Harris, Churchill, and Tucker—and they are 
summoned to respond : 


‘* To the Reverend and Honorable the Board of Visitors of the 

Theological Seminary at Andover : 

** Parsuant toa decree of your honorable Board, passed 
October 25, a.p. 1586, the undersigned respectfully ask 
leaye to file the following amended complaint against 
Egbert C. Smyth, Brown Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in said Seminary, to wit : 

“1. First, we charge that the said Egbert C. Smyth holds 
beliefs, has taught doctrines and theories, and has done 
other things as hereinafter enumerated, which are not in 
harmony with, but antagonistic to, the constitution and 
statutes of the Seminary, and the ‘true intention’ of its 
founders as expressed in those statutes. 

**2. Secondly, we charge that the said Egbert C. Smyth, 
contrary to the requirements of Articles 11 and 12 of the 
constitution, as modified by Article 1 of the additional 
statutes, is not a man ‘ of sound and orthodox principles in 
divinity according to the fundamental and distinguishing 
doctrines of the Gospel of Christ, as summarily expressed 
in the Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism: as 
more particularly expressed in the following creed,’ to wit, 
the Creed of the Seminary ; but that, on the other hand, he 
believes and teaches, in several particulars hereinafter 
enumerated, what is antagonistic to the Seminary Creed, 
and, therefore, in violation of the statutory requirements of 
the founders. 

3. * Thirdly, we charge that the said Egbert C. Smyth, in 
breach of the requirements of Article 2 of the Associate 
Foundation upon which he is placed, is not an ‘ orthodox 
and consistent Calvinist,’ but, on the other hand, believes 
and teaches, in several particulars hereinafter enumerated, 
what is opposed to the Seminary Creed. 

‘*4. Fourthly, we charge that theseveraljparticalars of the 
‘heterodoxy’ of the said Egbert C. Smyth, and of his 
opposition to the Creed of the Seminary and the ‘true 
intention’ of the founders as expressed in their statues, are 
as follows, to wit: He holds, ‘ maintains and inculcates :’ 1. 
That the Bible is not ‘the only perfect rule of faith and 
practice,’ but is fallible, untrustworthy even in some of its 
religious teachings; and for more definite specifications 
under this head we refer to the following citations from a 
magazine called the ‘Andover Review’ and from a book 
called ‘ Progressive Orthodoxy,’ edited, composed, and pub- 
lished by said Egbert ©. Smyth (Here are references in 
full which occur in the following places) : Andover Review, 
April, 1886, editorial on ‘The Bible a Theme for the Pal- 
pit,’ pages 406-409, inclusive. (And from ‘ Progressive 
Orthodoxy’ these citations :) pages 231, 227, 228, 208, 209, 
213, 214, 221, 222, 333. 2. That Christ in the days of his 
humiliation was a finite being, limited in all his attributes, 
capacities, and attataments ; in other words, was not ‘God 
in man.’ (Raferences to these pages of * Progressive 


Orthodosy ;’) 427, 225, 3%, ‘Audover Keylew,’ May, 


page 522. 3. That no man has power or capacity to repent 
without knowledge of God in Christ. (References to ‘ Pro- 
grossive Orthodoxy :’) pages 47, 54, 55, 56. 58, 126. That 
mankind, save as they have received a knowledge of the 
* Historic Christ,’ are not sinners, or, if they are, are not of 
such sinfulness as to be in danger of being lost. (‘ Progress- 
ive Orthodoxy,’ pages 55 to 64, inclusive.) 5. That no man 
can be lost without having had knowledge of Christ. (Prog. 
Orth., pages 63, 64, 250.) 6. That the atonement of Christ 
consists essentially and chiefly in his becoming identitied 
with the haman race throngh his incarnation, in order that, 
by his union with men, he might endow them with the 
power to repent, and thns impart to them an angmented 
value in the view of God, and so render God propitious to- 
ward them. (Prog. Orth., pages 41 tofé, inclusive.) 7. That 
the Trinity !# modal or monarchian, and not a trinity of 
persons. (Prog Orth., pages 17 to 40, incinsive.) 8. That 
the work of the Holy Spirit ts chiefly confine! tothe sphere 
of historic Christianity. (Prog. Orth., page 116) 9. That 
without the knowledge of God in Christ. men do not deserve 
the punishment of the law, and that therefore their salva. 
tion ig not ‘wholly by grace.’ (Prog. Orth., pages 64. 156, 
139.) 10. That faith ought to be scientific and rational 
rather than Scriptural. That there is and will be probation 
after death for all men who do not decisively reject Christ 
during the earthly life, and that this shon!d be emp*asized, 
made infinential and even central! in systematic theology. 
(Prog. Orth., pages 106, 64, 247, 248, 110, 242,243.) 12. That 
Christian missions are not to be supported and conducted 
on the ground that men who know not Christ are in danger 
of perishing forever, and must perish forever, unless saved 
in this life. 13. Thatasystem of physical and metaphys- 
ical philosophy is true which by fair in’erenee nentralizes 
the Christian doctrine, as tanght in the creed of the Seml- 
nary. 14. That thereisa ‘new theology better than the old,’ 
which, we apprehend, is not in harmony with the creed, but 
fatally opposed tothe same. 15. That the said Egbert C. 
Smyth holds and teaches many things which cannot be rec- 
onciled with that ‘orthodox and consistent Calvinism’ 
which the statutes require of him, and to which he stands 
rublicly committed ; aad that in repeated instances said 
Egbert C. Smyth bas broken solemn promises made when 
he subscribed the Creed. 

“Signed by J. M. Wellman, H. M. Dexter, 0. T. Lam- 
phear, J. J. Blaisdell.’’ 


At Andover the Rev. Mr. Loomis, a graduate of the 
Seminary six years ago, who has been settled In a 
suburb of Cincinnati, who has recently spent fourteen 
mouths abroad, residing six months {n London, giving 
special attention to the study of modern cities and some 
of their problems, has given a short course of lectures 
ou the subject, which elicited much !nterest among the 
students. Mr. Loomis treats the problem from his own 
observations and studies, using statistics carefully, and 
reaching conclusions tentatively. One of the lectures 
was devoted to the work that fs doing ta London to 
counterwork the corruptions in the lower classes. I 
heard but one lecture, on the danger element {n modern 
citles. Starting with the thought that the Gosne!l ts the 
only solvent of the labor troubles, and the only regener- 
ating force for corrupt society, he pointed cut carefully 
the dissociation of the masses in the large cities with the 
Protestant churches, the breach endangering the con- 
summation of a Christian civilization. The Catholic 
Church, while tt holds connection with the Catholic 
masses, does not essentially counterwork corrupting 
influences. Intemperance, competition, the c'ass dis- 
tinctions, confilct between Jabor and capital, social 
impurity, are forces for evil which the church should 
gird herself to correct by stepping forward In the direc- 
tion of Gospel democracy. Andover gives the students 
ample opportunity to equip themselves for the practical 
work of to-day. 


I think that the sermon of Dr. Brooks at the Harvard 
anniversary a week ago, delivered with great effective 
ness before that rare audience, voiced, in {ts general 
sweep, tone, doctrine of the Incarnation and the right- 
eousness that fs in Christ, three-fourths of the sentiment 
in Eastern Massachusetts. The trend of religious 
thought, feeling, asptiration, and Christian activity is 
along the line in which Dr. Brocks preaches, and in 
which he has no peer. 


A letter from one of the elders in the Presbytertan 
church in Chicago which has renewed {ts call to Dr. 
Withrow, of Park Street Church, announces that he has 
accepted the call. This has been expected in Boston for 
some time ; Indeed, from the tlme he decl!ned the call, 
some time before the meeting of the Board at Des Moines, 
it has been understood that the call would be renewed 
later and accepted. ——The Boston Evangelical Alllance 
has voted to invite Sam Jones and Sam Smal! to address 
the meeting to be held on the 15th of January.——The 
Rev. C. C. Grafton, of the Church of the Advent, 
addressed the Evangelical Alllance Monday forenoon 
upon reviving methods in the Episcopa! Church describ 
ing the two features of church work, the ‘‘ missions” 
and the ‘‘retreat.”"——-The Rev. John Brown, of 
Texas, is in the city soliciting aid for the people 
in the Northwestern part of the State, where 
the prevalence of a drought for the past fifteen 
months has occasioned great want and suffering. 
——The Rev. Brooke Herford preached a sermon 


on Sunday vigorously protesting against the claim 
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of the Episcopal Church to apostolical succession. 
——Dr R-uen Thomas. of Brookline, preached on the 
€xoapsiveness of truth, clafm{ng that a large part of our 
theological d ficulties arfse from overlo: king the fact 
that, relatively to the human mind, truth expands, 
giows to Jarger and larger forms —— The R v. 
James L. Hill is ahout to close a twelve years’ pastorate 
in Lynn and become pastor of the Congregational 
church in Medford. The R-v. J. K Richardson 
closed his Jabors as pastor of the Central Square Baptlat 
Church in East B ston last Sunday. ——The New Eag- 
land Telephone Com pany is expending $40 000 In putting 
its wires underground in Boston ——Dr. Tyler, Master 
of St. John’s College in Cambridge. E1gland, preached 
Sunday at St. James's Episcopal Church in Cambridge. 
OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


LONG threatened strike at the storkyards has 

become a fixed fact. The packers are firm in their 
determination not to yleld to the demands of the men 
for a day of efght bours only, while the men insist that 
they can do as much work in eight bours as in ten, and 
therefore refuse to work more than eight hours. The 
strike was ordered, as nearly as can be found out, 
against the wishes of many of the men, by T B Barrv, 
who had been sent here by Mr. Powderly, and a Mr. 
B itler, a loca) authority among the Knights and a terror 
of Lake politicians. Twenty-two thousand men have 
thus been thrown outof employment S-veral of the 
larger firms, notably the firm of Armour & Co., bave 
already secured new men, and are killing and packing 
as usual. Order is preserved and non-union laborers 
protected by the Firstand Second Regiments. The men 
are quartered in the yards, and are on guard continu- 
ally. Thus far there have been no serious outbreaks, 
though at first attempts were made to frighten the new 
men from thelr work. At present these outside em- 
ployees live on the premises where they find work. 
There have been some arrests for assault. Under the 
leadership of two or three persons who were opposed to 
the ordering of the strike, a rarty has grown up which 
begins to question the authority and wisdom of Merers 
Barry aod Butler. To straighten matters out Mr. Pow. 
derly has sent on another member of the Executive 
Committee, a Mr. Carleton, of B»ston, who speaks hope- 
fully of the situation. 

As the packers are now at one in the course they are 
to pursue. it will be hard to come to any settlement that 
does not practically recogn'ze their authority and give 
them the ful! contro] of their employees. At first 
resolutions were passed in their meeting declaring that 
none of the present strikers would be taken back, and 
that no Kaight of Labor would in future be employed 
who did not first resign his membership in that b dy. 
The ground of this action was stated to be the fact that 
many were willing to work, but were kept from working 
by the action of the labor organ{zations to which they 
belonged. This action was subsequently modified, as 
in the following preamble and resolution : 

** Whereas, The packers are confronted with the fact that 
their employees are repeatedly leaving their employment 
without notice to them, and tothe great detriment of their 
business, which is of such a nature as torequire constant 
prosecution and careful attention ; therefore, 

** Resolved, that while we wil! not exclude from employ- 
ment the members of such (labor) organizations, we will 
exercise the right to employ and discharge whom we please, 
and conduct the business on the ten hour principle and 
according to our best interests.”’ 

Thus the issue has been rquarely made, and while there 
{s some ground for belleving that the strike will be of 
ehort duration, there are more grounds for fearing that 
it will not be settled at al!, that good men will lose their 
places, their families suff-r, and a great many houses 
partially paid for be entirely lost to their present owners. 

The truth is, nine out of ten of the strikers were en- 
tirely satisfied with their wages and with their hours of 
labor. It is a case where a rough and unreasonab'e 
minority has compelled the majority to act unwisely. 
As was intimated last week, Dr. and Mrs Aveling, the 
Socialists, have filled the afr with their polsonous theo- 
ries, and made themselves especially obnoxlous to our 
Jaw-ablding classes, by declaring that the condemned 
Anarchists did not have a fair tyflal, and are therefore 
entitled to another! To say tho least, it is a little im- 
pertinent for these forefgners to criticise the action of 
our courts, and, above all, to call in question the decis. 
ion of our judges and juries. There is some talk of 
boycotting Armour’s meats, as if that would bring the 
great packertoterms! It is, indeed, claimed that boy- 
colting orders against Mr A’mour have already been 
issued. [The latest news about the strike {fs given in 
the Outlook.—Eps C U ] 


Doubtless a good deal of injustice, from first to last, 
has been done the stockyards employees, but, as one of 
their number recently sald, they get better pay and 
steadier work than any similar body of men in the 
world. For some reason they do not have public sym- 


pathy in their present movement. Indeed, none of the 
labor organizations here enj»y the confidence and 
respect of the general public. This is due fa part, per- 
haps, to the fact that the members of these organiza- 
tlons mect for discussion and the formation of their 
plans Sundays, and thus set at deflance the laws of God, 
as well as the laws which in the very nature of things 
govern the relations of capital and labor. Rumor says 
that the Knights will form a co-operative packing house. 
In this ¢ffort we trust they will succeed. 


The Third Presbyterian Church has renewed its call 
to Dr. Withrow, of Boston, and sent a committee to see 
that this time the call is accepted. The Congregational 
ministers had a profitable meeting Monday moreing In 
diecussing the subject of Christlan Education, The sub- 
ject was introduced by a report from Dr Noble of the 
ipauguration of the Rev. E D Easton as President of 
Beloit College. President Eaton took part fm the die- 
cussion, and, by what he and others sald, something like 
entbusiasm was excited in favor of a movement which 
shall secure Bzlolt its needed fund, and provide for the 
wants of all our colleges In the intertor. 


The flames bave been very destructive with the 
approach of cold weather. Friday morning at three 
o’cleck the interlor of the Chicago Avenue Church, 
better known as Moody's Courch, was found to be on 
fire, and before it could be controlled the organ and 
whole interior of the edifice were destroyed. The walls 
are rot much {njured. The loss, which will be about 
$10 000 is covered by insurance. The house will be 
repaired at once. Thursday a large spice house was 
destroyed, entailing a loss of about $75,000, and on 
Friday a four-story building on West Van Buren 
Street, near Canal, occupled by the Chicago Cracker 
Company, the Iron Age Implement Company, the Belle- 
vue Kaitting Company, and a wholesale cigar store. 
The loss was large. 


The Ualversalisis are to have a new church on the 
North Side. The members of the organ'!zation will 
meet in the vestry room of the North Halsted Methodist 
Church. This body of Christians is not Jarge, though 
St Paul’s Church, on the South Side, and the Church 
of the R-deemer, on the West Side, are each of them 
strong and aggressive. Many who would otherwise be 
found in a Unitarian or a Unotversalist church are at- 
tracted by the preaching of Professor Swing and Dr. 
Thomas. It is asserted that the Rev. 8. M. Freeland. 
of Thomaston, Conn., has accepted, informally, the 
call of the S»uth Park Congregational] Church to be Its 
pastor. Tais is anew but flourishing suburban church, 
and, with wise management, will rapidly grow to 
power and usefulness. Of the doings of the Prophetic, 
or Premillenarian,. Conference, to be held here next 
week, the readers of The Chrietlan Union may expect 
to recelve an account. 


NOTES FROM ATLANTA. 
“TNHE visitor from the North, if he be of an inquiring 

1 turn of mind, finds Atlanta altogether too full of 
interest to permit any of that delightful waste of time 
which one associates with a sojourn in most Southern 
cities. His curiosity is constantly on the alert, and he 
is tempted to turn bimeelf into an interrogation point. 
The Southern man has, fortunately,» supply of courtesy 
equal apparently to any demand, and he answers ques- 
tlors and volunteers Information as if this barter of 
knowledge for ignorance were a profitable transactlon 
for him. In the long run it undoubtedly is ; knowledge 
is an acid which eate cff the rust of prejadice and ex- 
poses a surface susceptible of receiving new imprersions. 
In the New South—an Industrial and intsllectual rather 
than a geographical definition—Atlanta is a strategic 
point ; it commands a territory not to be found on the 
maps, but none the less clearly defined in the minds of 
observing people. Here one feels the fresh and vigorous 
currents of life which are now flowing through the 
South, and which are bringing a new prosperity, almost 
a new civilization, with them. 

The city iteelf is one of those American miracles 
which sre wrought by clear heads, resolute wilis, and 
strong hands. It is not a miracle in the sense that {t has 
been recently created out of nothing, but in the sense of 
swift and inspiring development. L'‘ke the seed of the 
Hindu juggler, it accelerates its pace of growth so that 
all stages of unfolding seem to be contemporaneous, 
But it is a substantial growth, and it is far from 
reaching its limit. Handsome bulldings, beautiful 
residences, a hotel of fine dimensions and architect- 
ure, well paved, lighted, and drained streets, wide- 
reaching railroad connections, factories, multiplying 
business enterprises, are eome of the evidences of the 
growth of Atlanta which are apparent to alleyes. But 
these are not the indications to which the more thought 
ful observer will attach the greatest importance, He 
will be most impressed by the spirit of the people, a 
willingness to profit by past experience, a desire and a 
determination to know the best methods and to use them. 
Take the matter of education, for instance, At the close 


of the war Georgia had no public school system, and, 


exhausted as she was by the struggle, there seemed small 
prospect of any succersful effort to deal with growing 
illiteracy. In face of innumerable obstacles the enroll. 
ment of children in the public schools has increased fn 
fifteen years from 49 578 to 809 504 the total achool 
population at the present time being 508722 There 
are now {in the public schools of the State seventy one 
per cent. of the white children of school age, and forty- 
nine per cent. of the colored children ; a very remark- 
able result when one recalls the obstacles which have 
been eurmounted ; a very noble and significant sign and 
pledge of progress when one remembers the state of 
affairs which existed before the war. Wherever these 
facts are recorded the names of Governor Bullock and 
Geveral Lewls, and of Dr. Orr, the State School Com- 
missioner, ought to go with them; their unfaltering 
devotion to free schools has been an important impulse 
contributing to the general result. Whatis now needed 
first of all isan extension of the school year in the 
country districts, where the schools are now open only 
three months fn the year. 

Eury stranger who comes to Atlanta begins at once 
to ask questions about the prohibition policy now in 
operation througbout the State. All such inquiries 
generally merge into one comprehensive and funda- 
mental question, ‘‘ Does prohibition prohibit?” Ip 
such corners as I have been able to carry the candle of 
it substantially does. Of course there{s liquor 
to be had fn Atlanta, and to be had probably without 
very much difficulty ; the arrests for drunkenness show 
that, to go no further afield for evidence ; but, substan- 
tlally, the liquor traffic, in its offensive forms, is at an 
end in this city. There are no bars, no drink!ng-places 
of any sort, and the city is notably and delightfully free 
from the lawlessness and nolse of drunkenness. Oa the 
day of Governor Gordon's inauguration Atlanta was 
crowded with people from all parts of the State; the 
streets were full from morning until late at night with 
every class of Georgian, from the ‘‘cracker” down. 
But there was absolutely no disorder of any kind. A 
gentleman whow knowledge of American cities comes 
from a long public life of the highest distinction made 
it a point to go through all parts of Atlanta on that day. 
He saw but a single man under the influence of liquor, 
and says that he never saw so orderly a crowd on such 
an occasion. Prohibition substantially pr hibits bere be- 
cause public sentiment so strongly sustains and enforces 
it. The endeavor to stop the sale of liquor is unquestion- 
ably honest, popular, and therefore unusually successful. 
When a community quietly pockets a loss of $1,500 000 
capital and says nothing about it, as Atlanta has done, but 
is rather confirmed in its policy, it isevident that the move- 
ment has conviction and eound judgment in equal parts 
behind it. Of the future of prohibition in Georgia it is, 
of course, impossible to speak with certainty; but it is 
evident that the people have gotten a strong grip on the 
liquor tr- ffic, and, in the form of prohibition or of bigh 
license, with honest and thorough surveillance, they 
mean to keep it. Whatever one may think about the 
wisdom of prohibition, he cannot fall to be impreesed 
by the temperance sentiment of the people ; it is rein- 
vigorating because it shows a civic courage and a civic 
capacity rare in these days. One wishes he could carry 
something of this tonic quality of public opinion back 
North with him. 8So far as I can learn, the only oppost- 
tion to prohibition comes from the Illiterate whites and 
from the negroes. S me of the negro leaders think they 
eee in the question a possible division of the white vote, 
and they are anti-prohibition{sts from political motives. 

The inauguration of Governor Gordon called together 
a crowd of people from all parts of the State, who en. 
tered into the various ceremonials with true Southern 
enthusiasm. The procession was not impressive either 
as a civic or a military spectacle, but it was interesting 
as representing the history and sentiment of the State. 
Northern and Siuthern men were honored together, 
and while the visitor from the North noted the appear- 
ance of the Confederate veterans and the cheering that 
went up whenever ‘‘ Dixie” was played, he could not 
but feel that the real significance of it all was “an 
indestructible unfon of indestructible States.” The 
strong element of personality which runs through 
Southern life, and is one of {te most attractive features, 
was brought out when the usber threw open the doors 
of the Assembly Chamber in the Capito] in advance of 
the gubernatorial party, and said, in ringing tones: ‘1 
am Instructed to ayvnounce the approach of the Governor- 
elect, the gallant General John B. Gordon.” Governor 
Gordon has the bearing and manner of a soldier, and 
the gifts of an orator. Ills inaugural was delivered 
memoriier, and with fine effect. The dign'ty, ease, and 
clear tones of the speaker gave his official utterances un- 
usual force and interest. Lie emphasizsd the importance 
of large attention to the interests of the State, and of 
muintaining its political integrity, but the doctrine of 
State’s rights involved in the inaugural was thoroughly 
constitutional, and the references to the Nation were 
explicit and loyal. 

The event of the week, however, has been the annual 
meeting of the National Prison Association, which hag 
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brought togetber, from all parts of the country, a large 
number of men and women interested in qestions re- 
lating to prison management and the reform of crim- 
ipals. The citizens of Atlanta have entered heartily 
into the spirit and purpose of the sessions, and havo 
extended a genuine Southern hospital!ty to the visitors. 
At the opening meeting in the Opera-Housea large audl- 
ence filled every part of the building. The occasion 
was ful! of historic interest, and {ts significance was not 
lost upon those present. The appearance on the same 
platform of ex-President Hayes, ex Governor Bullock, 
and Governor Gorion, with Senators Brown and Col- 
quitt, recalled the most dramatic chapter of the period 
of reconstruction In Georgia, and the cheers of the aud!l- 
ence when Mr. Hayes advanced to the front of the plat- 
form with General Gordon showed how thoroughly 
those present entered into the spirit of the hour. In 
the past {is not forgotten, but is seen from 
a new point of view. 

The three sessions a day of the Association were 
largely attended, and were filled with Interesting and 
valuable discussions. It is evident that the discussion 
of the problems of crime bas passed entirely out of the 
atage of sentiment, and taken on a thoroughly practical 
aspect. Experience and not theory furnished the mate- 
rial of debate, and there was very little of that explolt- 
ing of vagaries and preaching of pet reforms which 
usually waste the time of such meetings. The buroing 
question has been the system of leasing of convicts, a 
question which has been rapidly coming tothe front 
in Georgia, and the chief and most important result of 
the session of the Prison Association } «1 been the im- 
pulse imparted to the local sentiment rapidly growing 
against the system. The convict camp in the nefghbor- 
hood of Atlanta was visited by invitation of the ‘easee, 
and, although confessedly the beat appointed and most 
humanely managed in the State, did not diminish the 
opposition “f the Association to the system as a system. 
The discussion was wisely left entirely to Southern 
men. The Rev. Dr. Tucker, of Atlanta, who read an 
elaborate defense of the leasing system, cunverted no 
one but himself. The spltrit of the system could not 
have found a beiter exponent; there was in the address 
an unconscious revelation of that inaccessibility to ideas, 
that ingrafned hardness of feeling, that fundamental con 
tempt of human beings of another condition and color, 
which formed the worst inheritance of the white race 
from slavery. The whole address was in the air; ittai 
a certain popular «ility, but not of a high or fine order, 
and its style was inflated beyond the extreme limits of 
trained oratory. Odna)y those who have visited a convict 
camp can appreciate the delfclous unconscious humor 
of Dr. Tucker's description of one of those paradises of 
fortunate criminals : 


‘Let us not lock him up day and night within gloomy walls, 
where he is forever sbut out not only from the society of 
man, but even from communion with natare. Let him have 
the benefit and the blessing, part of the day at least, of out- 
door life. Let God's beautifol sky spread its canopy above 
him ; let sunlight gladden him; let the breezes of heaven 
fan him, for no buman hand will do it ; let God’s zephyrs 
kiss him, for none else will touch his repulsive cheek ; let 
the breath of the morning refresh him ; let the sparkling 
dew-drops dance before bim ; let the fragrance of the blos- 
roms and of the flelds and of the woods regale him ; let him 
bear the rustling of the leaves, the grand anthem of the 
pines, the purling of the brooks, the chirping of the birds, 
and all the music with which nature fills the atmosphere of 
earth. Theasppeal is not to buman bounty ; the only claim 
is that, while the outcast wears the chain, he be still 
allowed to enjoy some of God Almighty’s bounty. He 
can be restrained, and punished too, without being im- 
mured in a dungeon, and doomed to dank and fetid air, 
and to darkness and silence ”’ 

That the imaginative quality which pervaded Dr. 
Tucker's descriptive passages also p:rvaded some of his 
most important statements of fact was immediately 
made evident by Dr. Sims, of Tennesseo, who spoke 
with the simplicity and directness of a man who knows 
his subject thoroughly, and whose few pofnted statts- 
tics plerced Dr. Tucker's rhetoric like a rapier. This 
remarkable defense of the leasing system had a cer- 
tain popular quality, but {ts importance was slight. 
It does not express the better sentiment of Georgla. A 
leading citizen of Atlanta sald that Dr. Tucker had 
been trying ‘‘to scatter rose leaves over the ashes of 
Georgla’s shame the Rev. A. Haygood, of Ox'ord, 
Ga, made an outspoken a‘tack on the systemin his 
very ablesermon before the Association ; Governor Gor- 
don is known to be strongly opposed to it; there Is a 
growing public eentiment againet {t, and this is already 
so influential that there strong probability of legisia- 
tive action on the matter this winter. 

It is impossible to condense the discussions or even to 
summariz3 them within reasonable limits; it must 
suftise to character!ze them briefly as varied, practical, 
aad suggestive. Some papers of notable quality were 
read by men of national reputation. Among these 
must be counted Professor Francis Wayland's admi- 
rable presentation of the question of “The Incor- 
rigible: Who Is He and What Shall be Done with 


Him ?" Professor Wayland took radical ground Injfavor 
of indeterminate sentences and of permanent imprison. 
ment of confirmed and {incorrigible criminals. Of kindred 
interest and value was Mr. Charles Du*ley Warner's 
paper on Ex'irpation of Criminals” Brother 
Justin, D rector of the B others of the Christian Schools, 
read a very sympathetic and persuasive plea for ‘‘ K’nd. 
nees as a Factor in Reformation,” and Hamilton W. 
Mable read a paper on the ‘‘ Press and Crime.” The 
success of the annual meeting was due largely to the tact 
and skill of ex President Hayes as a presiding officer, 
and to the energy, urbsalty, and executive force of Mr. 
W. M. F. Rounds, the Secretary of the Awoctation. The 
courtesy of the people of Atlanta was only needed to 
insure a very unusual interest {n the sessions, and that 
was extended without stint. H. W. M. 
ATLANTA, November 13. 


THE RAMGNA SCHOOL AT SANTA FE. 


HIS memorial schoo! bears the name of the imp.1s- 
sioned story by which Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson 
so deeply etirred the hearts of the American people for 
our Indian population. It is an industrial school for 
Ind{an girls, and the cutgrowth of the efforts made by 
the University of New Mexico to reach by education the 
hitherto almost wholly neglected tribes of the S puth west. 
Its Iodian puptls were at first of both sexes, and chiefly 
from the Pueblo tribes within one hundred miles of 
Santa Fé A few were also gathered from the Apache 
tribes in the southern part of the Territory. The Pueblo 
youth were nominslly Roman Catholic, and their educa- 
tlon by Protestant t achers excited the zeal of the R» 
man Catholic priests, who soon took measures to estab- 
lish elmilar schools for these Pueblo tribes. They bave 
now three large industrial schools for them, one of 
which, the S: Catherine School for Girls, is belong erected 
at great expense {n Santa Fé 

Special «fforts are therefore now being made by the 
universlty to educate the Navajo and Apache tribes, who 
are mostly pagan and wholly ignorant. They number 
over 30,000, and, including other heathen tribes in New 
Mexico and Arizona, have 10000 youth of school age. 
Though wholly given to superstition, most of theee 
tribes are self-supporting by thelr primitive tnaustries. 
There are no Christian miesionarles among them. They 
live indifferent to the Corlstlan falth, to the advantages 
of education, and to the benefits of the civilization 
known to them unfavorably by their contact with white 
people. 

This great Apache nation, however, includes the 
hardiest, most warlike, shrewd, agile, and capable tribes 
of American Indians. In some of their industries, like 
weaviog, they show remarkable skill even their bar- 
barous condition. The Apaches have signalized them 
selves during the last two generations {n success‘ul war 
with the Uatted Stater, as for two hundred years with 
Mexico and Spain. They are but just now conquered. 
The Navajos, subdued by the United States forces fn 
1862-5. have turned their energies to sheep and strck 
raising, and have acquired by such fndustry probably 
more property than any other tribes outside of the 
Indian Territory. Y«t thelr wealth is patriarchal in Its 
kiod, consisting almort wholly of sheep ani horses, with 
a reservation contalning 8,000,000 acres. The Navajos 
bave now a population moderately estimated at 20 000, 
with 1 200 000 sheep and 75 000 horses. They weave a!) 
thelrown girments, yet sold In 1886 one million pounds 
of wool. 

Yet all of these Apsche tribes are living in mental and 
moral barbar’sm. The condition of women among them 
is singular, though deplorable. They are eold for wives 
at twelve years, ani owned as elaves. They are the 
industrious part of the people, and, among the Navajs 
especially, soon acquire controlling {influence by their 
ownership of the sheep and the profits of their skill at 
weaving. They have the right of voting and of divorce 
when they choose, but are agalo sold by their relatives 
for wives, and must endure the evils of polygamy. 

To civil'ze these tribes, thelr children, and eep-ecially 
their girls, must have a proper Industrial and Christian 
education that will lead them to establieh homes rather 
than build the temporary hogans and tepees in which 
they all now dwell. Without such educstion the clit. 
zenship of these peoples, in their present condition, 
though it be immediately given, as now demanded, 
would be shameful to any government or nation. 

The Ramona School ts devoted entirely to educating 
girls of these heathen tribes, taken at an early age, and 
kept for three to five years, or longer, by consent of 
and contract with their parents and with the Usited 
States Iodian Office, removed from all the degrading 
impressions and evils of the Reservation. The location 
of the Ramona School, in the high elevation of Santa 
Fé, 7 044 feet above the sea, is especially favorable to 
the health of the pupils, whose tribes are accustomed to 
m untaloous air and the conditions of a dry climate. 
The grounds are ample, wel! watered and cultivated, 
with abundant fruit and shade trees. A corps of expe- 
rienced and devoted teachers and matrons, provided by 


the American Missionary Association, are at work, aud 
able to care for fifty more pupils. But the buildings 
are entirely Insufficient, and the number of pupils te 
pow limited to forty two. hundred puptis are 
offered and pledged to us by the Commisstoner of 
Iodian Affairs as soon as the bulidings are furnished. 
The development of the {ndustrial work {fs aleo assured 
by a lady of noted benevolence in this direction. The 
sum of $18 000 is avallable annually for the current 
expenses of this institution as soon as the eame amount 
can be invested in buildings. This advantageous offer 
may well attract the friends of Indians and of Christian 
missionary ¢ffort among our own heathen In the United 
S'ater. It is hoped that it may also enlist the friends 
of that noble woman thus to perpetuate the memory of 
her eloquent words and noble life in the region where 
she most powerfully pleaded against Indian wrongs. 

Contributions are recelved by A. M. Granger, Old 
South Church, Wasbiogton Street. Bostow, for the 
Ramona School, or by President H. O. Ladd, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 


RAMABAIL. 
By A. F. E. 


HIS famous and wonderful Hindu woman and 
widow, whose romantic history is well known to 
all who have marked the signs of progress in the East 
during recent years, spoke to the friends and puplls of 
the Granxer Place School {n Canandaigua recently. She 
gave s vivid description of the present condition and 
needs of India, and discussed the missionary work that 
has been done there ‘‘ from a Hindu standpoint.” She 
is a little, frail creature, with a sad face and eager, 
earnest eyes that light up with rare [n'elligence when 
she speaks. Though now only twenty-e«!zht, her attatn- 
ments put American womanhood to the blush. Per- 
fectly familiar with the history and philosophy of all 
the leading naticns of the world. mistress of five or six 
languages, she fs still a simple, artless chil’, with a trust 
in God and goodness which we associate only with the 
tenderest years. 

She began her lecture by saying that she did not ask 
her audience to think as she did. She wasa Hindu, 
and would tell us how India looked to her. ‘* Take 
what I say into your conscience and think about it.” 

India shows three signs of national degradation: (1) 
Subjection to a foreign power. (2) Lack of unityamong 
her people. (3) Ignorance and superstition among the 
masses. The last two conditions are the cause of the 
first. An {ignorant people without national unity must 
become ia time a subject people. The priesthood by 
the {invention of the caste system have made national 
unity imporsivle, and by withholding the sacred books 
from the common people have left them to the relgn of 
ignorance and superstition. This is India’s present con- 
dition. What has Christlanity done for her? Her first 
knowledge of the Christian religion came by fire and 
sword fn the hands of the Portuguese, whose first re- 
Iigious act among ber peop’e was to slaughter by the 
hundred a!! who would not instantly accept their faith. 
To the masses of the people in India to-day Christianity 
!s the religion of their conquerors. 

She here quoted from a recent article in the “ Nine- 
teenth Century,” which tells the English that their rule 
over India must bo made permanent by the spread of 
the Christian religion among her peoples Every patriotic 
heart !n her audience was thrilled by the fire and fervor 
in this little woman’s eje and voice when sbe cried: 
“ This ia not the religion we want la India! We want 
a religion that will make us free, body and soul, not one 
that will make us content to be s'aves! All the gods of 
all the world could not make up to us for the loss of our 
national liberty. The English came to us first for gain 
and conquest, and then they seek to convert us, to make 
us love our chains. So I say to Christians, when you 
go to preach the Gospel in Iodla, do not put yourself 
under the protection of the English Government ; do not 
settle In the European quarter. Go to the people, de- 
pend upon them fur support, work for your living, and 
live Christ among them. Our Eastern {dea of a religious 
teacher is that of a man who bas nothing, but goes 
about from door to door, depending upon the people 
whose good he seeks for food and shelter. And {gs not 
this Christ’s idea, who himsel? bad not where to Jay his 
head ? Is {t not Paul’s idea, who worked with his own 
hands for his support ?” 

She gave a graphic picture of what ehe called the 
“elegant misstonary ” of India, In his fine house, with 
his numerous vative servants and his comfortable salary. 
She instanced a religious teacher who within the last 
fifty years went about in poverty preaching his doctrine 
In India, and galolox more converts in a few months 
than the Eng!{sh missionaries have msde fo all the 
years since their work in Inila began. A graphic 
picture of womanhood fn India was giveu. Thirty 
million child widows are living a perpetual death. 
There can be ne regeneration for Iadla unless these 
women can bs lifted cut of the depths of shame and 
misery {n which they dwell. These women can only be 
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effectually reached by their own countrywomen. 
Therefore, if you will bring a few native girls to your 
country and educate them, let them see your life and 
your advantages, they will go back and do more for 
India than all your foreign missionaries can ever do. 
The missionary must spend two years at least {n learn- 
ing the language, and then he knows little about our 
ways of thinking. Too many of them want to make 
us all soft like jelly, and then put their stamp on us! 
We cannot be like you even when we are Christians. 

In conversation Ramabai spoke in the highest terms 
of the Brahmo Somsj, which is spreading Christian 
truth among the people, even though it denies the 
divinity of Christ. For herself she sees in Christ the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, and, 
moreover, that which no other religion teaches—the 
regeneration of the human soul. She will go back to 
her own country after three years’ residence in Eng 
land and Amerivs, under a threefold disgrace— 
because of her marriage with one of a lower caste, 
because of her widowhood, and because she is a Chris 
tian. Yet she will go alone, under no missionary 
society, with no protection but her trust In God. She 
has devoted herself to her countrywomen. When 
asked what would become of her if they refused to re- 
celve her, she sald, ‘‘ They will take me in. I trust 
them. They are human beings. But, if they do not” 
(with an indescribable gesture of head and hands, which 
said, ‘‘I have nothing to do with that’), ‘‘I starve. 
But,” and now that rare smile illuminated her face, 
*‘some one will receive me.” In speaking of her one 
child, a girl, she said : am glad she isa gir). Think 
of it! an Indian woman glad her child isagirl! I have 
no ambition for her except that she shall be a help to 
my countrywomen.” Her greatest inspiration here 
bas been the sight of women working in harmony 
together fora common end. There is no such thing in 
India. Women live isolated lives of drudgery, or spend 
their time in the idlest gossip. The husband is their 
mediator with God. If they disobey him, God himself 
cannot save them. She spoke warmly of the work of 
Mr. Hume and his sister in their echool, which she says 
is a great power for good in India. She bas no patience 
with the quibble which is hindering him from that 
work. She has visited him in his school, and is in per- 
fect sympathy with what he is doing. This woman 
rises out of centuries of oppression and ignorance, a 
marvel of purity and power. Surely she {s the morning 
star of Indian womanhood, to whose words of wisdom 
we who would hasten the coming of God’s kingdom in 
India would do well to give heed. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S LETTER.’ 


I.—GLADSTONE. 


INCE my visit to England in 1863 to make the 
series of popular addresses on the subject of the 
North, I have never expected to return, although I have 
been repeatedly and from various sources solicited to do 
so. The work that I found on hand at home was quite 
sufficient. I had no special need of vacations. I have 
not the look, which most ministers have, of having 
bronchitis or dyspepsia or liver complaint, and so a 
quiet vacation on my farm has been all that I needed. 
Even this spring I had been urged again, vehemently, 
to make a visit, and resolutely refused to do so. It is 
not necessary to say what it was that whirled me about 
in less thanaday. On June 19I took passage on the 
good ship *‘ Etruria,” of the Cunard Line, and on the next 
Saturday night landed in Liverpool. By eleven o'clock 
I was safely ensconced in the Northwestern Hotel. The 
voyage was as pleasant as any voyage could be to me. 
My opinions on the subject of the ocean are pretty well 
known, and I do not need to repeat them. - I do not see 
any use in the ocean, except to solldify it. 

Learsing, on my arrival in Liverpool, that Mr. Glad- 
stone was to speak on Monday, I concluded to wait over 
and enjoy the opportunity of secing and hearing him. 
I accordingly secured tickets for the platform at Hen- 
gier’s Circus, a building capable of holding several 
thousand persons. The meeting was to be in the after- 
noon. Asort of invisible excitement seemed to pervade 
the whole city of Liverpool, in that Gladstone was to 
make a speech—the last of his campaign speeches. 
When I drew near to the building the streets were filled 
with scattering bande, growing thicker as one approached 
the Circus. Bat, with some difficulty, under the convoy 
of a policeman, I effected an entrance in the rear, and 
was admitted to the stage. Presuming upon my sympa. 
thy with Mr. Gladstone, the audience soon recognizad 
me and gave some hospitable cheers. At the request of 
the committee, however, I repaired to an anteroom in 
order to meet Mr. Gladstone. Prompt to the hour he 
appeared, together with Mrs. Gladstone and a few ladies 
of his party. He bore the marks of the campaign through 
which he had gone, and his voice was quite husky. 
He had wrapped around him a sort of tippet to protect 
his neck and throat. Mrs, Gladstone seemed to have 
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him in spectal charge, and, like a mother nurse, watched 
over him and checked any person that wanted to talk 
with him, for fear that it would hurt his voice. She 
also sat near him during his address, and he frequently 
turned to her, elther because of some suggestion that 
she might have made or from the familfar habit of court- 
eous deference to her. 

The storm of applause when he ascended upon the 
platform could hardly have been surpassed. The roar 
and cheers rolled long and loud, and {t was with extreme 
difficulty and after some considerable lapse of time that 
the audience was reduced to anything like gener us 
silence. I satin the front row on the platform, where 
by turning toward him I had a full view of the great 
orator. His voice showed evidence of much use in open- 
air speaking, yet, while its finer qualities were obscured, 
it was resonant, and one could easily see that {t was a 
volce eminently adapted to the best purposes of oratory. 
He held his audieace for an hour or more with perfect 
control ; be charmed them ; he filled them with an over- 
flowing enthusiasm. At times the spplause burst out 
into an uncontrollable stream, which refused to be 
dammed up, or checked even. I was not capable of 
judging of many of the themes Introduced ; I had not 
the local knowledge. He seemed, however, to touch all 
the springs necessary to be affected, and he left the {m- 
pression on my mind that he would be invincible 
There were very slight shades of humor {fn his speech, 
but its predominant characteristic was that of profound 
convictions on deep moral grounds. Whatever fn his 
discourse may have played upon the surface of things, 
he seemed most to be stirred when the underlying ele- 
ments of morality came in for discussion. There were 
no ad captandum allusions ; there was nothing of the 
element of combative attack. The scope cf his knowl- 
edge and the minuteness of his information were remark- 
able. If it be the object of an orator to conviace, 
it may be sald that on this occasion he exh{bited him- 
self to be a master in oratory. 

Taking the address as a whole and comparing {t with the 
elaborate effort of such an American as Daniel Webster, 
or with some of the old Greek orators, it could scarcely 
be sald to have the form and finish that applies to many 
of the masterpleces of eloquence. Judging of its effect 
upon myself, a stranger, a foreigner, one not well versed 
in the details which he discussed, I found myself, never- 
theless, glowing with the sympathy of the audience and 
in full admiration of this remarkable man. Whatever 
may be the issue of the great question upon which he has 
expended his genius, which he regards as his last great 
life's work—the emancipation of [reland—there can be 
no doubt that Gladstone is preeminently the central 
figure {n the politics of Great Britain, and that he also 
is or has been a leading figure in the affairs of all 
Europe. 

His versatility {3s proverbial. His knowledge of 
classical languages and of modern languages, which fs 
not so profound or so minute as that of many other 
men, is, nevertheles3, remarkable. There are few sub- 
jects which interest thinking men to-day about which 
he cannot wisely and Instructively discourse. His 
memory is something prodigious; his command of 
material very striking; his accuracy in statement 
marvelous. He impresses one as a far seeing and com- 
prehensive statesman, void of the arts of politicians, in 
deep earnest and with strong moral convictions, 

Mr. Gladstone seems to be a man, I should say, of 
about five feet ten inches in height. He is active, 
supple,and erect ; capable of enduring great fatigue, quite 
elastic in spirits, genial and social. His head is said to 
be a Websterlan head, but in my judgment it will 
hardly bear that comparison. Thel]ines upon his face are 
strong ; his features are large ; and, being nearly bald, 
the impression of the hefght of his forehead is apt to be 
exaggerated. A strong nose; a mouth fine, but very 
firm; the chin only moderately full. Altogether, a 
striking head and physlognomy. 

I met him subsequently at his own dwelling in Lon. 
don, at a breakfast. He was very simple and unpreten 
tious in his manner; grave and very dignified, yet 
familiar. I cannot say that he isa good conversational. 
ist, but he is an excellent talker. Although there were 
several gentlemen present, pretty much all the discourse 
fell from his lips. 

Mr. Gladstone has not escaped very bitter detraction. 
The hatred of him on some sides is intense and even 
malignant. Even his personal morality has not escaped 
virulent criticism. It is probable that no statesman for 
the last hundred years has been subjected to greater 
abuse and vindictive misrepresentations. To me he 
seemed like a great man seeking great ends and by very 
noble measures and from pure motives. Whatever may 
be the outcome of the present struggle, I think it beyond 
all controversy that when the rights of Ireland 
are acknowledged and established, all men will see that 
the redeeming measures must be traced back to the wis- 


dom of William E. Gladstone. 
Henry 
November 10, 


GERMAN LABORERS—HOW THEY WORK 
AND HOW THEY LIVE. 


By Grorce TALLMAN. 


EOPLE in tbis country are apt to be skeptical 
when they hear, for instance, that it costs more to 
build a brick wall in Germany than in America. They 
see In the newspapers that German bricklayers are paid 
but four or five dollars per week, and they know that 
bricklayers at home are often paid fifteen, or even 
twenty, dollars. Their natural {nference {s that a house 
wall in America would cost about three times as much 
as in Germany. Yet the surprising fact remains that 
it is cheaper in America. 

Mr. Schoenhof, in his recently published book upon 
“The Industrial Situation,” gives scores of facts quite 
as remarkable as that just noted. No one who reads 
them can doubt that labor in Germany {s approximately 
as dear as labor in America. On the farms in Germany 
wages are pitifully low, yet farm products are dear. 
In the cotton manufactiorles the waxes are less than half 
of our own wages, yet cotton goods are dearer. The 
only possible conclusion is that the German laborer does 
not do half as much hard work in a day as the Amer- 
ican laborer. Mr. Schoenhof gives many statistics 
indicative of the fact. For instance, he states that in 
the cotton factories of the two countries, where Amer. 
ica employs one operative for a product of one hundred 
pounds, Germany employs an operative for a product 
of each twenty-seven and one-half pounds. This is an 
extreme case, but the general fact remains that the 
cheap labor {in Germany Is often almost worthless. 

The reason of this is not far to find. It lies partially 
{n the superior character of the American workman, and 
his ability to use machinery. Yet it principally lies in 
a difference in physical strength and energy. Light work 
in Germany, such as that of a barber, is performed 
very cheaply. But heavy work is performed very slowly, 
and with frequent reste. The hod-carrier, for instance, 
never attempts to carry a heavy hod, and three or four 
times during the day he will stop and take something 
to eat. His time is cheap, but his work is dear. 

The lack of physical energy among the German 
laborers is undoubtedly due very largely to a lack of 
nourishing food. Mr. Schoenhof, in the work men 
tioned, cites the bill of fare of a family of three in a 
village in the Taunus, near Frankfort-on Main. As 
the laborers in many other parts of Germany are unable 
to purchase anything more than this, it is worthy of 
reproduction : 


‘‘Saturday: Breakfast, coffee and bread, with jam: 


dinner, potatoes and coffee ; afternoon, coffee and bread, 
with jam ; supper, potato-cake and coffee. 

“Sunday: Breakfast, same as above ; dinner, rice soap, 
with potatoes, and one pound of soup meat; afternoon, 
bread, with jam; supper, potato-cake and coffee. 

““Monday: Same as Saturday, except potato sonp tn- 
stead of potatoes at dinner, and plain potatoes instead of 
potato-cake at supper.’’ 

It might seem from reading the above that the laborers 
did enjoy one luxury ; namely, coffee. But this {dea 
will not occur to any one who has drunk ordinary 
German ‘‘ coffee.” The story is told at Leipzig of an 
American student who remarked that his coffee had 
“one good point and one bad point.” ‘The good 
point,” he said, ‘‘is that it has no chicory in {t; the bad 
point is that it has no coffee.” The ‘‘coffee” which 
these work-people drink has nothing about {t which {s 
of the nature of a luxury except the tax which the Gov. 
ernment imposes, not enly upon genulne coffee, but upon 
all imitation coffees. 

With such a bill of fare it is impossible that the 
laborers should do much work. In some of the country 
districts where they get no meat they eat their vegetable 
soup in quantities as startling to the American imagina- 
tion as are the quantities of beer drunk by the German 
students. Even some of the better-pald workmen in 
the large cities bring up their families almost ex- 
clusively upon cheap vegetable diet. Travelers are 
struck with the enormous number of bow-legged and 
kneck-kneed children in the streets (‘‘o-legged and 
x-legged,” as the Germans call them). The cause of this 
rs physical weakness coming from {nnutritlous 

There {s another result of this lack of good food which 
is almost as disastrous as the Jack of physical strength 
which results. The poorer classes of Germian laborers 
drink, not beer, but whisky. The lack of sufficient 
food makes them crave the hottest stimulants. These 
furnish for a time an artificial strength, but result in 
physical demoralization. The drunkenness {n Germany 
is largely confined to the ciasses which have insufticlent 
food, and it seems to be just as true that poverty causes 
drunkenness as that drunkenness causes poverty. 

There seems to be little doubt but that the physical 
strength of the German peasants {s less than it was in the 
days of their barbaric freedom. The employer, the Jand- 
lord, and the Government have all exacted all that was 
possible from the helpless laborers. The horses in Ger. 
many, which are owped by the landlords, are well fed, 
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well kept, and strong ; but the laborers, who are “‘ free,” 
are badly fed, badly kept, and weak. The result of 
low wages is at first a saving to the employtng classes, 
but in the end breaks down the wealth-producing power 
of the nation. 


PUBLIC WORSHIP IN HARVARD 
COLLEGE. 


[BY A SPECIAL CCRRESPONDENT | 


T is now five years since the charge of the chapel 
exercises at Cambridge, for the nine months of 
term time, has been assigned to nine gentlemen, who 
were the clerical members of the Board of Overseers 
aud of the Faculty of theCo!lege It bas been the policy 
of the college to distribute the students on Sunday 
morpiog emong the different churches of the nefzhbor- 
bood according to thelr own choice, and on thelr app!!- 
cation the college engages reais for them in such 
churches. Eventing services were held through the 
winter months tn the college cbhepsl, conducted hy 
gentk men of different Protestant communifons This 
arrangement has proved, on the whole, satisfactory 
More system and a larger range have now been given to 
it by the appofotment!, fn the place of these nine gentle. 
men, of five ‘* preachers to the Un'versity ” who form. 
with the Plummer Professor of Christian Morals, what 
I suppose I might call a ‘‘ minfatertal faculty” There 
are intrusted to them al)! the regulations of the Ual- 
versity for worship. The visible change in these 
ar‘angements, as far as any has yet been made, is that 
six gentlemen /nstead of nine take the cLarge of morn- 
ing chapel. And it Is also understood that theee gentle- 
m:n will preach on twenty four Sundays of the forty 
Suocays of term time. For the other Sundays the 
preachers are selected by them. 
Under this system the morning chapel service at 
Hi .rvard a spectslly interesting religious service, 
graduates who remember chapel as merely a disguised 
roll-call, to which they hurrfed {n indecen')y, and which 
they left gladly, have formed from such remembrances 
no idea of the chapel! services of the last five years. The 
demeanor of ‘he students {s always that of Christian 
gentlemen. They read a psalm alternately with the 
clerz) man, and read as men read who are used tospeak 
in and are not afraid of thelr own volees The 
choir ls made up of sixteen boys from the Cambridge 
piblic schools and elxteen undergraduates, generally 
chosen from the G ee Club. It {s in careful and regular 
tral. ing under the Jead of a master, and renders with 
diguity the best music. I have never been so fortunate 
as to heer tn Trlolty {2 New York, or indeed tn any 
church {in America, choral music so impressive as that 
which {s usus! here. The dally chapel service conslsts 
of a pealm from the author!zed version, read alternately 
by the minister and congregation, some anthem sung by 
the cholr, the reading of a passage of Scripture, fol. 
lowed by a short prayer offered by the mifolster, the 
L ri’s Prayer repeated {n unton by the aseembly, and 
some congregational hymn sung together by the 
students. Tals service has been so Interesting that the 
wish has been constantly expressed by outsiders that 
they might be permitted to be present. Till this term 
stu fen's have been expected and required to be present 
at chapel two-thirds of the time, unless they were ex 
cused for conscientious scruples or for Ill health, or 
unless their residence was more than half a mile from 
chapel. Uader these restriciions the average attendance 
among a thousand undergradustes was practically be- 
tween s!x and elght hundred. It was al ways smallest on 
Saturd «sy and Monday, and, like other church attendance, 
was +ff-cted more or less by the weather. At the begin- 
ning of this term, as you know, every regulation was with’ 
drawn which made attendance compulsory, and morn- 
ing chapel took the same place here which religious 
service takes io most churches{n America. People who 
supposed that public worsh{p depends largely on statute, 
and people who supposed that stud: nts dislike worsh!p, 
supposed that the chapel would be nearly empty. But 
the result thus far shows tbat undergraduates do not 
disitke public worship. I have been at the chapel many 
times in the last month, and [ have never seen a small 
attendance. The attendance varies from day to day 
more than it did under the old system. It was {nterest- 
irg to observe that {t did not fall off at the beginniag, but 
increased almost steadily for two or three weeks. The 
attendance is certaloly smailer than it was uader the 
sysiem of compu'sivn. But there are almost always 
several huodr.d in attendance, and | suppose it fe still 
true that it is the largest dally attendance of men coming 
voluotarily to the service which is held in any place of 
worship In the world. The service, if I can judge from 
my own observation, certaloly gains in dignity and 
alacrity. Every man presentreads in the responses ; 
almost every man joins in the congregational slogtog ; 
no man hurries out from chapel after the benediction 
as if he were giad he were free. 
With the confirmation of the six ministers as a some- 
what permanent board, there comes In a new relation 


between each of them and the students, which was 
formerly only possible to the Plummer Profeasur. The 
coilege has assigned to them convenlent aad even 
elegant apartments in Wadsworth H use, the old house 
which was built for President Wadsworth, and for 
nearly a century and a half was the residence of his 
successors, Asal! these gentlemen, except Dr. McKeuz‘e, 
are not permanent residents of Cambridge, they w.!! 
naturally make a good deal of use of these rooms. I am 
told that Dr. Hale has lived here most of the time In 
October. 1 have certainly seen hia lights very many 
evenings when I have passed the Wadsworth Huse. 
Now, a8 has been sald, there gentlemen are all grad. 
uates. The college traditions are famiilar to them. 
They are Alpha-D:lts” or *‘ Puddings” or members 
of some college society. They have young friends 
among the undergraduates. They have signified that 
at hours they are at hom« tostudente, and I fancy 
the students will find that they are always welcome a’ 
Wadsworth. Mr. Peabodr recetved all the Sentorsa one 
evening of last week, and on that cecasfon I heard Dr, 
Hale say, what he will not object to my repeating. that 
he was giad to find that the young men called upon bim 
at all hours, from early morning till late at night, and 
that they consulted him on all subj cts, from the gravest 
questions which can be put fa language between man 
and man, to such matters as the color of a fringe or the 
inscrip'fon on a banner fa the Commemuration Diy 
procession. I quote his own words almost precisely 
R-coleeting my own student life, I should think such 
intimacies would grow. These gentlemen are men of 
the world, they have had large experlence of life, they 
know college men and college customs They are not 
connected in any way wih the immediate government 
of the college. The un.J«rzradustes of the college 
know that they may trust sch friends. They can give 
them apy c nfi lence, sure that these genth men woul: 
never ‘‘go back on them.” They can ob ato the ad- 
vantage which a man gains by showing toa person of 
more experience a tranéscifon or exp rience where be 
doubts as to hia next step. sure that he has pure advice, 
well meant at least, from aman who vught to be a com. 
petent adviser. 

I am by po means surethat this fs not going to be one 
of the more important features of the enlarvement of the 
m'nisterial etaff of the college Iadeed, 1 look on the 
eaang’s, a8 they are called, not so much a: a revolution 
which they certaloly are not, but simply as an fnocrease 
of the working force of the coll geiln these matters, Dr 
Andrew Peabody, the last Piummer Professir, woul! 
tell us that confidence between underg’atuatea and the 
college minister is no new thing He could, iff he 
m'gtt, unfold us many a romance from his experience 
W oat the college bas done now {fs to provide six such 
aivisers, from d'ff rent commuolons, when she bas 
nearly fifteen hundred stutents, while thirty years ago 
she provided one for two hundred and fifty. Tae loyal 
and eptrited {otere-t taken by the students tn the religluu- 
service is a matter of serious foterest to all 
persons engaged fa education. But [ should be sorry If 
it gave a false Imprission to any persons who have the 
charge of college education. Such persons should 
remember that if they mean to follow the Cambridge 
example they must fulfill all the conlitloas. The 
government of Harvard C liece has shown to Its stu- 
dents that {t considers the cuap:l exerclaes a matter of 
the first importance. I: beglas by respecting the service 
itself. It appolots an accomplished musical professor, 
one of {ts own graduates, to direct the religious music 
He can call for the co-operation and sympathy of 
Profeasor Paine. the distinguished chief of the musica! 
department. He {s {ostruckd to secure the best choir 
poes'ble ia the condiifons of Cambridge, and he Is 
hardly limited In the expense of dofng so, or in the 
provision of printed music for thelr use. If all this 
were merely a token of the interest the government 
takes in this affair {t would be valuable. Ags for the 
clergymen who are toconduct these services, the college 
calls to the Piummer professorshipa preacher of singu- 
lar ability, already a professor whose classes are large 
and popular, who has been regarded for many years as 
one of the most {nteresting and {nstructive of the preach- 
ers of this vicinity ; a man for whose services, could 
they have been obtained, many important churches 
would have been rivals. It chooses four arsoctate 
preachers, the ‘ministers of the largest E 'scopalian 
church, the largest Ual'arian church and the oldest 
and most important, | supp »se the largest Congregs- 
tional church in Boston, and the mlatster of the largest 
church in Cambridge. The fifth preacher, wno repre- 
sents the Baptist church in tacir company, is a mtule- 
ter of one of the large Biptist congregations cf the 
neighboring city of Providence. In such appoint 
ments the government of the college shows that It 
means to do the best it knows fo giving dignity aod 
{oterest to its religious services. The students under- 
stand perfectly well this wich of the government 
They sympathize with {: and co operate witn it. They 
mean and expect, as do the students of every cul- 


lege, that their college shall be the best in the coun- 


= < 
try. And just as they want it to have the best observa- 
tory, the best gymnasium, the best apparatus, and the 
longest list of students, they expect it to have the most 
dignified and ¢ffective religious service. If the govern- 
ment of the college does its part, they are willing to do 
theirs. It fs my bellef that the government of any 
other college which in its own way will do the same 
thing may be sure of a like co-operation on the part of 
the students. But I should say, Woe to a coll-ge 
government whicb expected to secure such respect for a 
service which it does not respect itself! If you should 
appoint some amiable recluse as your Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, simply becau‘e no parish wanted to 
hear him preach ; if you should tell him that, as a 
minor partof bis duties, he was to ‘‘ make the chapel 
service interesting ;” even if you should rend for a few 
of the more serious undergraduates, and ask them if 
they were not willing to select the tunes and lead the 
singing—tf by such half-way measures you showed that 
you did pot care much for the chapel service yourselves, 
[ think again that your students would meet you half 
way, and show that they did not care more about it 
than you did. Aod I should expect that at the end of 
two years you would report to The Christian Ualon 
that you had ‘tried the experiment” of voluntary at- 
tendance at chapel, and that it had lamentably fatled. 

ALUMNUS. 


THE POOR MAN IN THE RICH MAN’S 
CHURCH. 


A RECORD OF EXPERIENCES.—I. 


By Georce J. Manson. 


F a pocr man attended the Sunday morning service 
of one of our New York fashionable churches. what 
kind of a reception would he accorded him? The sec- 
ular newspapers bave, time and time again, sald that 
the pworly dressed man would recelve a very cold wel- 
come in the rich man’s church The churches them- 
selves have denled the charge. They bave sald that the 
poor do rot care to come where the wealthy worship, 
but, if they did come, they would not be turned away. 
It occurred to me, not long ag», as a happy thought, 
to find an answer to this qiestion. ‘*‘ Become a poor 
man yoursel’,” sald my {nner consciousness to me, ‘‘ go 
‘o the churches of the wealthy, see how they wil! treat 
you and then mske a trutbful report of your experience 
to the readers of The Christian Uaton.” For several 
Sundays, therefore became a sort of detect- 
ive, with this difference, that, whereas the o'dipary 
detective fs retained for a particular side or party. my 
investigations were for the actual facts, and without 
bias In eltber the clerical or secular direc'foa. 

I donned a sult of well-worn clothes—my ‘‘ chore 
sult.” in domestic parlance—an cold, soft white hat, an 
i}! iting collar, partially held in place by a faded neck- 
tle of anclent pattern; a pair of unblackened shoes (a 
modest but self assertive hole In each), and, with a three 
days’ growth of beard, I started out on my cburchly 
jourpey. I do pot wish the reader to think I looked 
like a tramp, for I did not. I looked—at least I tried 
to look—like a tolerably clean mechanic out of work 
and funds, but putting on the best appearance that he 
could. 

My first visit was to Grace Church, on the corner of 
Boadway and Tenth Sireet. It was a beautiful day in 
the early spriog, and the sun shone brightly on the 
crowd of faultlessly attired men io Prince Albert coats 
and tasteful'y dressed women holding gilt-edged, velvet 
cevered prayer books in their slim, delicate, aristocratic 
hands, as they streamed iato the main entrance of the 
sacred edifice. I assumed a bumble, deferentia) air, 
and followed the multitude. I soon found myself in 
the rear of the church on one side, standing in a crowd 
of what the boys call ‘‘ tony” looking people, some of 
whom looked at me with acurious eye. Odaly for an 
instant, however, for they were all wailing for seats. 
The introductory music bad ceased, and I could bear the 
voice of the clergyman as from afar < ff, reminding his 
hearers of the duty of confessing sin with “ an bumble, 
lowly, penttent, and obedient heart.” An usher half-way 
up the alsle wou'd now and then beckon some of the 
crowd to stepup, and they would be shown seats. I 
moved up to the front with thereat. O/ course, al! those 
with ladles bad to be accommodated first ; that was natu- 
ral and proper. Fioaliy, when it came to the group of 
single men. the usber put them in pews, in each of which 
there wes rom forone or more. At last he beckoned 
tome He did not look surprised or annoyed ; in fact, 
he be'rsyed no feeling wha'ever, but gave me a seat 
about ten rowsup from the lvor, and as good as had been 
given to many of my companions. My exit from the 
church was not notewortny. A few finely diecsed 
ladies and gentlemen glanced at me burriedly, and 
passed on. Axold woman in black gave mea bindly 
lvok, and seemed half toclined to speak, but abe did 
nut. 

At St. Paul's Methodist Church, on the north- 
west corner of Fuurth Avenue and Twenty second 
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Street, I was given a seat 80 promptly that {t almest 
took my briath away. The churck was not full; there 
were many vacant pews. The people sitting around 
me I noticed were plainly dr:sset, and there seemed to 
be a atudied effort to follow the ru'e of the church, *‘ not 
to adorn themselves with gold or pearls or costly array ” 
I eat alone ina big pew by myzelf, and left the great 
edifice, whose {mpoting exterlor contrasted strangely 
with the democratic appearance of Its worshipers, with 
out, so far as I could see, recelving a critical or curfous 
glance from any one. 

The Sunday morulng attended the Rev. bert 
Collyer’s church, on the corocr of Thirty-fourth S:reet 
and Park Avenue, {t ratpod hard. I bad no umbrella; 
at least I carried none. for I wished to give emphasis to 
my honest poverty. But I was double-vested, and my 
outer coat was a thick pea-jicket of the coarser kia, 
such a8 sallors are wont to wear, and that had done 
service for many a year. As I walked toward the 
church I m-t the Rav Dr. Collyer. He gave mea sharp 
glance, possibly of recognition, for | had mt him 
before {n a j uroalistic capacity, and without doubt be 
must have thought I had become, speaking from the 
‘* clothes-horse” point of view, very much run down, 
and the veriest kind of a Bohemian. I walted till he 
had entered the church, for I certainly did not, at that 
time, want tocome in contact with the genial clergyman, 
and then I ascended the steps, and entered the main 
door. The weather was so bad that there were not 
many in attendance. A few stood at the rear and 
waited to be seated by the ushers. I stood near the left 
side alsle, and carefully perused a placard haviog refer- 
ence to pew-holdezs, and which stated that strangers 
would be seated as soon a3 p ssible. I had barely time 
to read the statement ers a medium-eized, spectscied 
young maa approached me, and ing wired if I would not 
like to bave a seat. I told him I would, and he 
showrd me toa pew aboutten rows f:omthedoor. The 
people iuing around me were a solic -luoking, well-to 
do class of people Thnry seemed by their faces to 
show the coldness of the pbilueopher mingied with the 
icy self possession of the po ished man of the world 
There was one excep'ion, however, and that was a thir. 
faced, sallow complextoned litue man who Bat at the 
other end of my pew. He was dressed almoet as poorly 
as myself, but with more regard to ecclesiastical taste 
avd Sabbatarian pr priety, That is to eay, his «lothes 
were biack cloth, but well-worn ; he boasted of a faded 
umbrella and a Derby hat of musty look and uncertala 
color. I think the man must have been & new convert 
tothe Unitarian belief, for new converts are always 
earnest, and he took the most active interest {on the 
services from beginningto end. He was kind enough, 
after fiuding the hymns, to hand me a book. He sang 
himec)f, and appeared sad that 1 did not join him. He 
would have been sadder if I had. On my way out of 
church | met a trampish looktog young man, red faced, 
bro. d-shculdered, short haired. Hv evidently recognized 
me as @ Mad and « brother, for he struck up a conver. 
sation atonce. He bad taken refuge in the big porch of 
the church from the now fast-deec: nding rain, aud urged 
me, with much show of go d-fcllowsh'!p, to accompany 
him on his way toward Tenth Avenue, at which 
he assured me he would “ blow me: ff ” or, in ordinary 
Eavli-h, would treat me to a god five-cent glass of 
whisky. Very happily, my coutract did not call upon 
me to start a crematory in my stomach, and I bade my 
companion adieu, advising him to use what he declared 
wa: the ‘‘only tinpexce he had in the world” fora 
plate of cakes and s me coffee. 

The Chureb of St. Mary the Virgin, in Forty-fifth 
Street, near Seventh Avenue, ts ‘* High Caurch” Epte- 
copal J went there one morotng. and, after waliing 
with a crowd of other people, was shown to a sent 
about one-third way up on the side aisle The congre- 
gation was made up of all sorts of people—rich, half 
way rich, and poor. Across the aisle from where [ sat 
were women in diamonds »nd men with faultiese-fiiting 
sults and ex'remely p:l'shed [oc my own pew there 
was a little girl in acalic> dress, an «ld man who looked 
like mecbanic—a real, not a bogus, mechanic—a 
young womao who might beaclere or a sewing-girl, 
and a colored, or rather («he was so dark) I shouid say, 
a black, Woman next 10 whom I bad the honur to ait. 
The bad no cushions. We all koeeled tovether 
duriug tbe various jars of the service, breathed the 
ivcense (#bich was nut unwelcome in my own immedl- 
date viclutty ), and were entracced »]most tpto forgetfu - 
ness of time and p ace by suprano avilos of the sweetest, 
most delicious descriptin. 1 was for a time mucb 
interested lo a curiuus character who sat in front of me. 
He wasashort, chu doublechinned man, with a 
black mustacne. H:; wore a col -red calico ebirt, a high 
col ar bi cx n cRtle in which there was a smal: dia- 
modyi: bylve Uy te was eftber ap old or 

bucver who ba! been mucn 
given seeluy Life tu tis lower But be 
toroueb the &s vice, aud seemed to lake as part 
im it a+ bis more :efluocd, @sthetic neigaburs. He ruce 
Gown in the same car with me. His marvelously shiny | 


bat was cocked a little on one side, but he looked sert- 
ous, thoughtful—as if, in fact, some ray of spiritual light 
had penetrated into his heart. 


THE SQUIRE OF SANDAL-SIDE.’ 
By Mrs Ametta E. Barr 
CHAPTER II —THE SHEEP-SHEARING 


* Plain living and high thinking... 
The homely beauty of the good old canse, 
. « Our peace, our fearfal innocence, 
And pure religion breathing household lawa.’’ 


‘A bappy youth, and their ald aye 
la teantifn! and free.”’ 


HE s*e°p shearirgs a! Up Hill F.rm were a kind 

of rural Oiympics. Shenberds came there from 
far ano pear toiry their skill against each othr r—young 
men in their prime mostly, with brown, ruddy faces, 
and ¢}<8 of that bright blue Juster which {s only gained 
by a free, open-air life. The hiileide was just turning 
purple with heather bloom. and along the windilog, 
stemy road the yellow a+phodela were dancing in the 
wind. Everywhere there was the scent of bog-myrtle 
and wild rose and sweet-hrier, and the tlokiing sound 
of becks babbling over giosey rocks. And ifn the 
glorious sunshine acd lum'nous afr the mountains 
appeared to expand and elevate, and to throw out glow- 
ing peaks and sum its into {nfinite space. 

Hind in hand the Squire and bis daughter climbed the 
fellside. They had left home in high spirits, merrily 
filoging back the mother’s and >phia’s last advices ; 
but gradually they became silsnt, and then a Hittle 
mournful. ‘‘I wonder why it is, father?” asked 
Charlotte: ‘I'm not at all tired, and how can fresh air 
and sunshine make one melancholy ?” 

Maybe, now, sad thouvhts are catching. I was 
bavingafew. Eo? Woat ?” 

‘‘Idon'tknow. Why were you having sad thoughts?” 

Well, then, I realiycan'tunderstaniwhy There's 
no need to fret over changes. A‘ the long end the great 
change pits allright. Charlotte, I have been coming 
to Barf Latrigg’s shearlnus for about half acentury. I 
remember the first. I held my nurse’s hand, and wore 
such a funny little coat, and such a big lace collar. 
Aod, dear me ! it was just such a day as this, thirty-two 
years ago, that your mother walked up to the shearing 
with me, Charlotte; and [ asked her if she would be 
my wife, and she sali she would. Taou takes after her 
a good deal; the had the very same bright eyes and 
bonny face »+nd straight, tall shape thou has to-day. 
Barf Latrigg was sixty then. turning a bitgray, but able 
to ebear with any man they could put against him 
He'll be nirety now; but his father lived till he was 
more than a hupdred, and most of his fore-elders touched 
the century. He’s had his troubles, too.” 

**T never heard of them.” 

‘‘No. Thney are dead and buried. A dead trouble 
may be forgot ; it is the living 'r»ubles that make the 
eyes dim, and the heart fail Yes, yes; Barf is as 
happy as a boy now, but I remember when he was 
buck set and fore-set with trouble. Io life everything 
goes round like a cart-wheel En? What ?” 

In a short time they reached the outer wall of the 
farm. They were ef ht hundred feet above the valley ; 
and, looking backwards upon the woods from their airy 
shelf, the tops of the trees appeared like a solid green 
road, on which they might drop down and walk. S:one 
steps In the stone wall admitted them intothe foclvsure. 
and then they saw the low, gray house spreading itself 
in the shadow of the noble sycamores— 

. . musical with bees ; 
Sach tents the patriarchs loved." 

As they approached, the old statesman strode to the 
open door to meet them. He was a very tall man, with 
a bright, fl rid face, and a great deal of fine, white hair. 
Two jarge sheep dogs. which only wanted a hint to be 
uncivil, walked beside him. He bad that independent 
manoer which honorable descent and absolute owner. 
sbip of house and land give ; and he looked every foch 
a geotlemen, though he wore only the old dalesman’s 
custume—breeches of buckskin fastened at the knees 
eith five eliver buttons, home-kalt su ckings and low 
shoes, aud a red saletcoat, open that day in order to 
show the floe rc ffl s on bis shirt He was preci ely what 
ilre Sandal would have been if the S:nodals had not 
Deen forced Dy circumstances iptv Cuntact with a more 
cultivated snd a more ambDitivus life. 

** Welcome, 8.ndel! 1 beve been watching for thee 
There would be litle prosperation tn shearing if thou 
weitabeent. gvod day to thee, Coarlutie. My 
Ducle was speasiag of thew a sgv. Here she 
comes to beip thee: ff with thy things ” 

Coarlotte was uo'yiog ber Doct as she entered the 
dep cvol p rch, and moment afterward Ducte was at 
ber side. li was ca-y lo see tue women loved each other, 
txougu Ducle unly safied, and said, *‘Oume in; I’m 
right giad to see yuu, Charlotv. Come into t’ best room, 
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and cool your face a bit. And how fs Mrs. Sandal and 
Sophia? Bs things at their usual, dear ?” 

“Thank you, Ducle; all and everything {s well—i 
hope. We have not heard from Harry lately. I think 
{t worrlta father a little, but he {s never the one to show 
it. Oh, how sweet this room is !” 

She was standing before the old-fashioned swivel 
mirror, that had rfl cted three generations; a fair, 
bright girl, with tho light and hope of youth fo her face. 
The old room, with its oak walls, immense bed, carved 
awmorles, drawers, and cupboards, made a fine environ. 
ment for so much life and color. And yet there were 
touches fn it that resembled her, and seemed to be the 
protest of the prezent with the past—vivid green and 
acariet masses of geranium and fuchsia In the Jatticed 
window, anda great pot of odorous fl»wers upon the 
hearthstone. But the pecullar sweetness which Char. 
lotte noticed came from the polished oak floor, which 
was strewed wiih bits of rosemary and lavender, to pre- 
vent the slipping of the feet upon It. 

Charlotte looked down at them as she ¢j culated, 
“* How sweet this room {s!” and the shadow of a frown 
crossed her face. ‘‘ Il wou'd not do it, Duole, for any 
one,” she said. ‘‘ Poor herbs of grace! What sin have 
they committed to be trodden under foot ? I would not 
do {t Ducte; I feel as if it hurt them.” 

“ Nay, now ; flowers grow to be pulled, dear, just as 
lasses grow to be loved and married.” 

Ts that what you think, Ducle? cherished in 
the jar; some thrown under the feet. and brulsed to 
death—the feet of wrong and sorrow—” 

‘Don’t you talk that way, Charlotte. It isn’: lucky 
for girls to talk of wrungand sorrow. Talking of things 
bespeaks them, Tuere’s always them that hear; them 
that we don’t sce. And everybody pulls flowers, 
dearie.”’ 

“Idon't. If I pull a rose, I always believe every 
other rose on that tree {fs sad about {t. They may be in 
families Ducle—whocaz tell ? And the little roses may 
be like the little chiliren, and very dear to the grown 
ros 

“Why, what fanctes! Let us go Into the yard, and 
see the shearing. You've made me fee] as if I'd never 
like to pull a posy again, You shouldo’t say such things, 
indeed you shouldn't; you've given me quite a turn, I'm 
sure,” 

As Ducle talked, they went through the back door 
{nto a large yard walled in from the hillside, and having 
in {t three grand old sycamores. One of these was at 
the top of the inclosure, and a circle of green thadow 
like a tent was around it. In this shadow the Syulre 
and the statesman were sitting. Their heads were un- 
covered, their long clay pipes in their hands; and, with 
a placid complacency, they were watchiog the ecore of 
busy meno before them. Many had come | ng distances 
to try their skill agafosteach other; for the shearings 
at Latrizg’s were a pastoral game, at waich was a local 
honor to be the winner There the y: uog stateeman 
who could shear his six score a day found otners of a 
like capacity, and it was Greek against Greek at Up Hil! 
shearing that afternoon. 

“1 had two thousand sheep t> get over "sald Latrizg, 
* but they'll be bare by sunset Syuire. That isn’t bai 
for these days. WaoenI was young we wouldn’t have 
thought much of two thousand, but every dalesman 
then kaew what good shearing was. Now ” and the old 
man shook his head slowly, gvod shearers are fe and 
far between. Way, theres some here from beyond 
Kirkstone Pass and Nab Scar !” 

It was customary for young people of all conditions 
to give men as aged as Barf Latrigg the honorable name 
of *‘ grandfather ;” and Charlotte sald. as she sat down 
11 the breezy shadow beside him, ‘‘ Who ts first, grand- 
fsther ?” 

** Why, our Stephen, to be sure! They'll have to be 
up before Cay-dawn to keep tidey with our Sieve — 
Steve, how many is thou ahead now?” The voice that 
asked the question, though full of triumph, was tbin 
and weak; but the answer came back in ful, mellow 
tones : 

‘** Fifteen ahead, grandfather.” 

** On. I'm 80 glad !’ 

**Charlotte Sandal says ‘she’s 80 glad’ Now then, if 
thou luses ground | wouldn’t give a ha'penny for thee.” 

Then the women who were folding the fleeces on 
tables under the other two sycamores lifted their eyes 
and glanced at Sieve; and sume of the elder ones sent 
bim a merry gibe, and some of the younger ones smiles, 
thst made his brown, handsome face deepen in color; 
but he was far too earnest fo his work to sparea moment 
forareply By and by the Squire put down his pipe, 
and sat watchiog with his hanus upon his knees. And 
astray cuild crept up tv Charloue and climbed upon 
her lap, and went to sleep there ; aud the wind fi_caed 
these four representatives of four generatins ali over 
with wavering shadows; and Ducle came back wards 
sod forwards, and finally carried the sleeplog child into 
the house ; and Stepnen, busy as he was, saw everything 


be weat on in the group under the top 8) camore. 
Even beiore sundown the last baich of sheep were 
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fieeced and emi{fea ‘and turned on to the billside; and 
Cherlotte. leantng over the wa!!, watched them wander 
contented!y up the fell, with their lambe trotting beside 
them. Grandfather and the Squfre had gone into the 
house; Ducte was calling her from the open door; ebe 
knew it was tea time; an’ she was young and healtby, 
and hungry enough to be glad of It. 


At the table she met Stephen. The strong. bare 


armed Hercules, whom she had watched tossing the 


sheep around for his shears as easily as If they had been 
kittens under his bands, was now dressed in a band- 
some tweed sult, and looking quite as much of a grn- 
tleman as the most fastidious malden could desire. He 
came in after the meal had begun, flushed somewhat 
with his hard labor, and perhaps alro with the hurry 
of his toil-t; but there was no em)arrassment in his 
manner. It had never yet entered S'ephen’s mind that 
there was apy occasion for embarrassment, for the 
friendship between the Squire’s fami!y and his own had 
been devold of all sense of inequality. The Squire was 
‘* the equire,” and was perhaps richer than Latrigg, but 
even that fact was uncertain, and the Sandals had been 
to court, and married {nto county families; but then 
the Latriggs had been for exactly seven hundred years 
the nelghbors of Sandal—good nekghbors, shoulder to 
shoulder with them In every trial or emergency. 

The long friendship had never known but one tem 
porary shadow, aud this had been duriog the time that 
the present Squlire’s mother ruled in Sandal; the 
Mistress Charlotte whoss fofluence was atill felt in the 
old seat. She had entirely disapproved the famlliar 
affection with which Latrigg met ber husband, and It 
was said the disputes which drove one of her sons from 
his home was caused by her determination to break up 
the companionship existing between the young people 
of the two houses at that t!me. 

The Squire remembered it. He had also, in some de- 
gree, regarded his mother's prejudices while sbe lived : 
but, after her death, Sophia and Charlotte, as well as 
their brother, began to go very often to Up-Hill Ferm. 
Naturally, Stephen, who was Ducie’s son, became the 
companion of Harry Sandal; and the girla grew up in 
his sight like two besutiful alsters [t was only within 
the past year that he had begun to understand that one 
was dearer to him than the other: but though none of 
the three were now Ignorant of tho fact, it was as yet 
tacitly ignored. The knowledge had not been pleasant 
to Sopbia; and to Charlotte and Stephen {t was such a 
delicious uncertainty that they hardly desired to make 
it sure; and they Imagined thelr secret was a’! thelr 
own, and were so happy in it that they feared to look 
too curiously {nto their happiness. 

There was to be a great feast and dance that olcht 
and, as they sat at the tea tale, they heard the mirth 
and stir of ite preparation; but {t came into the room 
only like a pleasant echo, mingling with the barking of 
the sheep dogs, and the bleating of the shorn sheep 
upon the fells, and the murmur of their quiet conversa. 
tlon about ‘‘ the walks” Latrigg owned, and the scram. 
bling, black-faced breed whose endurance makes them 
so profitable. Something was also said of other shear- 
ings to which Stephen must go, {f he would assure his 
claim to be ‘‘top-shearer,” and of the weol-factories 
which the most astute statesmen were beginning to 
build. 

‘If I were a younger man I'd be {n with them,” sald 
Latrigg. ‘‘I'd spin and weave my own fleeces, and 
send them to Loeds market, with no go between to share 
my profits.” And Sceve put in a sensible word now 
and then, and passed the berry-cake and honey and 
cream; and withal met Charlottes eyes, and caught 
her smiles, and was as happy as love and hope could 
make him. 

After tea the Squire wished to go; but Latrigg sald, 
“Smoke one pipe with me, Sandal,” and they went 
into the porch together. Then Steve and Charlotte 
sauntered about the garden, or, leaning on the stone 
wall, looked down into the valley or away off to the 
hills, Many things they said to each other which 
seemed to mean so little, but which meant so much 
when love wasthe interpreter. For Charlotte was elght- 
een and Stephen twenty two ; and when mortals still so 
young are in love, they are quite able to create worlds 
out of nothing. 

After a while the Squire lifted his eyes and took In 
the bit of landscape which included them. The droop 
of the young heads toward each other, anu their air of 
happy confidence, awakened a vague suspicion in his 
heart. Perhaps Latrigg was conscious of it, for he sald, 
as if in answer to the Squire’s thought, *‘ Steve will 
have all that is mtne. It’s a deal easier to die, Sandal, 
when you have a fine lad like Steve to leave the old 
place to.” 

‘* Steve is in the female line. That’sa deal different 
to having sons. Leses sre cold comfort for sons, Eh? 
What 

**To be sure ; but I've given Steve my name. Any 

‘ Smitten. Markod with the olpher of (he owner in a mizture 
mostly of tar, 


one not called Latrize at Up-Hill would seem like a 
stranger.” 

“I know how you feel about that. A squire ia Saat- 
Sanai out of the old pame would have a very middling 
kind of time, Ithink. He'd havea aight of Ill-will at 
hia back.” 

Thon means with 

The Suufre nodded gravely; and, after a minute's 
ellence, sald : stands to reason ‘hey take an Interest. 
Idointbem. When I think of this or that Sandal, or 
when I look up at thelr faces as I slit exaoking beside 
them, I'm sure I feel like thelr son; and 1 wouldn't 
grieve them no more than [f they were to be seen and 
talked to. It's none likely, then, that (ey forget. I 
know they don't.” 

‘Im quite of thy way of thinkiog, Sandal, but Steve 
will be called Litrigg. He has never known any other 
name, thou sees.” 

"To be sure. Is Ductile willing ?” 

‘Poor lass! She never names Steve's father. He'd 
no business in her life, and he very soon went out of It. 
Stray souls will get Into families they have no business 
in, sometimes. They makea Jeal of unhappiness when 
they do.” 

Sandal sat listening with a sympathetic face Ha 
hoped Latrigg was going to tell him something definite 
about bis daughter's trouble; but the old man puffed, 
puffed, In silence a few minutes, and then turned the 
conversatiun. However, Sandal had been touched on a 
point where he was exceedingly eensitive ; and he rose 
with a sigh, and said, *‘ Well, well, Latrigg, good-by. 
I'l! go down the fell now. Come, Caarlotte.” 

Uaconsciously he spoke with an authority not usual 
to h!m, and the parting was a little slient and hurried ; 
for Ducle was In the throng of her festival, and rather 
impatient for Stephen's help. Only Latrigg waiked to 
the cate with them. He looked after Sandal and his 
daughter with a grave, but not unhappy, wistfulness ; 
and when a belt of larches hid them from his view, he 
turned toward the house, saylag, softly : 

‘It is like to be my last shearing. Very sooo this 
life will Aare deen, but through Corlat’s mercy | have the 
overhand of the future.” 

lt was almost as hard to go down the fell as to come 
up it, for the road was very steep and stony. The 
Squire took it lefsurely, carrying his straw hat io his 
hand, and often standing still to look around him. The 
day had been very warm, and limpid vapors hung over 
the mountains, like something far flaer than mist—llke 
alr made visible—ziving them an appearance of iuocon- 
celvable remoteness, fuil of grandeur ; for there {3s a su 
limf{ty of distance, as well as « sub):mity of height. He 
made Charlotte notice them. ‘' Maybe, many a yoar 
after this, you'll see the hills look jist that way, deartle ; 
then think on this evening and on me.” 

She did not speak, but she looked {nto his face, and 
clasped his hand tightly. She was troubled with her 
own mood, Try as she would, it was Impossible to 
prevent herself drifting fato most uausual silences. 
Stephen's words and looks filled her heart ; she ha only 
half heard the things her father had been saying. Never 
before had she found an hour in her life when 
she wished for solitude in preference to his soclety—her 
good, tender father. She put S:ephen out of her mind. 
and tried again to fecl all her old Interest in his plans for 
their amusement. Alas, alas! The first secret, espe- 
clally if it be a love secret, makes a break In that sweet, 
confidential intercourse between a parent and child 
which nothing restores. The Squire hardly compre 
hended that there might be a secret. Charlotte was un- 
thoughtful of wrong ; but still there was a repression, a 
something undeficable between them, impalpable but 
positive as a breath of polar afr. She noticed the 
mountains, for he made her do so; but the birds sang 
sleepy songs © her unbeeded, and the yellow asphodels 
made a kind of sunshine at her feet that she never saw ; 
and even her father’s voice disturbed the dreamy charm 
of thoughts that touched a deeper, sweeter joy than moor 
or mountain, bird or flower, had ever given her. 

Before they reached home, the Squlre had also be- 
come silent. fle came Into the hall with the face of one 
dissatisfied and unhappy. The feeling spread through 
the house, as a drop of ink spreads Itself through a glass 
of water. It almost suited Sophia's mood, and Mrs. 
Sandal was not inclined to discuss it until the Squire 
was alone with her. Then she asked the juestion of al! 
questions the most {rritating, ‘‘ What is the matter with 
you, Squire ?” 

What is the matter, Indeed? Love making. That lis 
the matter, Allce,”’ 

** Charlotte ?” 

“ And Stephen Latrigg 7” 

** Yes.” 

“I thought as much. Opportunity Is a dangerous 
thing.” 

‘My word! To hear you talk, one would think It 
was matterless how our girls married.” 

‘* It is never matterless how any girl marries, Squlre ; 


and our Charlotte—” | 


“On, I thought Charlotte was a child yet! How 
could I tell there was danger at (p Gill? ‘ou ongbt 
to have looked better after your daughters. ce that sho 
doesn’t go near-hand Watrigg’s agein.” 

wouldn't be so foolish, William. It's a cieal better 
not to notice. Make no words about It; and ff you 
don't like f ‘ephen, send Charlotte away a bit. Half of 
young people's lovo affaira ja because they are 
handy to each other" 

“* "ke Stephen’ It la more than a matter of liking. 
as you know very well If llarry Sandal goes on as he 
has been going, there will be little enough left for the 
giris ; and they must marry where money will not be 
wanted. More than that, I’ve been thinking of brother 
Tom's boy for one ofthem. En? What ?” 

‘* You mean you have been writing to Tom about a 
marriage? I would have been above a thing like that, 
WlUllam. I suppose you did {t to please your mother. 
She always did hanker after Tom, and she always did 
dislike the Latrieg:. I have heard that when people 
were in the grave they ‘ceased from troubling,’ but—” 

** Alice!” 

“I meant no harm, Squire, I'm sure; and I would 
not say wrong of the dead for anything, specially of 
your mother; but I think about my own girls.” 

‘* There now, Alice, don’t whimper andcry! I am 
not golng to hsrm your girls, not I. Oaly mother was 
promised that Tom's son should hava the firet chance 
for their favor. I’m sure there’s nothing amiss In that. 
Eb ?” 

‘“‘A young man born fn a forelgn country among 
blacks, or very near blacks! And nobody knows who 
his mother was.” 

‘Oh, yes; bis mother was a judge's daughter, and 
she had a deal of money. [er eon has been well done 
to; sent to the very best German and French schools : 
and now he fs at‘)xford. I dare say he {s a very good 
young man ; aud, at any rate, he is the only Sandal of 
this generation except our own boy.” 

Your sisters have sons.” 

* Yes, Mary bas three ; they are Loc/erbys. Elfzabeth 
has two; they are /icrsens My poor brother Launcte 
was drowned, and never bad son or daughter; so that 
Tom's Jullus {s the nearest blood we have.” 

**Jullus! I never heard tell of such a name.” 

“ Yes, ft ls asilly kiod of aforelgn name His mother 
{s called Julla ; I suppose that is how it comes. No 
Sandal was ever called such a name before; but the 
young man mustn’t be blamed for his godfather’s fool- 
ishness, Alice. Eh ?” 

I'm not so unjust. J’oor Launcle! I saw him once 
ata ballin Kendal. Are you sure he was drowned ?” 

“TI followed him to Whitehaven, and found out that 
he had gone away In a ship that never came home. 
Mother and Launcie were {n bad bread when he left, 
and she never fret for him as she did for Tom.” 

* Why did you not tell me all this before ?” 

‘* | sald to myself, there’s tIme enough yet to be plan- 
ning husbands for girls that haven't a thought of the 
kind. We were very happy with them ; I couldn't bear 
to break things up ; and I never once feared about Steve 
Latrigg—not I!” 

** What does your brother and his wife say ?” 

“Tom {fs with me. As for his wife, I know nothing 
of her, and she knows nothing of us. She has been in 
Eagland a good many times; but she never sald she 
would like to come and see us, and my mother never 
wanted to see her. So there wasn’t a compliment wasted, 
you see. Eh? What?” 

“No, I don’tsee, Willlam. Al] about it fs in a muddle: 
and, 1 must say, I never heard tell of such ways. It is 
like offering your own flesh and blood for sale. And to 


at you, Squire !” 

‘Don't go on so, Alice. Tom and I never had any 
fallipg out. He just got out of the way of writing. He 
likes India, and he had his own reasons for not liking 
Eogland in any shape you could offer England to him. 
There's no back reckonings between Tom and me, and 
he'll be glad for Julfus to come to his own people. We 
will ask Juiius to Sanda! ; and you say, yourself, that 
the half of young folks’ loving {!s in being handy to 
each other. Eh’ What?” 

‘* I never thought you would bring my words up that 
way. But I'll tell you oue thing: my girls are not made 
of melted wax, William. You'll be a wise man, and a 
strong man, if you getaring on thelr fingers if they 
don’t want {t there. Sophia wil! say, very soft and sweet, 
‘No, thank you, father ;’ and you'll move Scawrfell and 
Langdale Pikes before you get her beyond ft. As for 
Charlotte, you yourself will stand ‘ making’ better than 
she will. And you know that nothing short of an earth- 
quake oan lift you an inch outside your own way.” 
And perhaps Sandal thought the byperbole a com- 
pliment ; for he smiled a little, and walked away, with 
what his wife privately termed ‘‘a peacocky air,” Bay - 
ing something about ‘Greek meeting Greek ” as he did 
so. Mrs. Sandal did not in the least understand him : 
she wondered a little over the remark, and then dis 


missed it as ‘‘ some of the Squire's foolishness.” 


people who want nothing to do with us! I’m astonished . 
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HEALTH AND ILL-HEALTH IN WOMEN. 
By Lucy M. M.D.' 


HE young wife and mother, “ why so thin and 

pale ?” we ask. She seems to have every blessing 

which life can bestow, except health; why is this, the 
crowning blessing, deserting her ? 

For answer we should not lock at present contingen- 
cles and surroundings alone, neither will it be necessary 
to go back to the hygiene of her grandmother. Sae has 
lived long enough to work the mischief for herself. 

The probability is that she entered upon her married 
life acreature of gossamer, and, as a gossamer gown may 
be without rent or break, so she may have been flawless 
in her delicately poleed health. But gossamer tissues, 
like gossamer gowns, were never made to stand the wear 
and tear of earnest, every-day life, and those who are 
provided with nothing stronger must come to grief. 

So the pale cheeks and sunken eyes of the poor gir) 
wife tell the sad story of the failure of the filmsy fabric 
upon which the joy and hope of a budding household 
depended. 

We know not which is the more to be pitied, the hus 
band or the wife. 

To me there is something almost appalling {n the del- 
icacy of the American girl of that typical class whose 
spirituel’s beauty bas been so greatly praised. It needs but 
a second look at one of these fair faces to show you that, 
with a little falling off of the delicate bloom, a little 
sharpening of the outline here and there, you have a 
haggard woman before you. There is in it all a lack 
of that vigor which insures permanency. 

But to return ; let us see what are some of the causes 
which conspire to threaten with disaster so pitiable the 
central figure in 80 many newly made homes; and here. 
though one especial class of young women wil! be con- 
sidered, there will be many essenti:l pointe from which 
all may gather a lesson if they will. 

Granted that from her earlfest youth her pbysical 
trainiog was neglected, her mental mismanaged, from 
the girl's last school day to her wedding day what 
serious, healthy alm was given to her young life? The 
undercurrent of it all was, of course, the possible hus- 
band. 

B it the girl who intends to marry, to govern a house- 
hold, to keep her}hushand’s esteem and affection through 
all the changing years, to give to the world sons and 
daughters who, by her training and example, shall be 
iipped for life’s best possibilities, surely has set her- 
scif no mean task. 

Uofortunately, beyond the initial clause of the above, 
she probably had no plan or intention whatever. 

If arich young lady, her days were consumed In calling, 
shopplog, and attendiog upon dressmakers and mill!- 
ners; or she read a little, played a little, yawned and 
moped a little, until the allu:fog gaelight found her 
exci'ed and brilliant in the drawing room, the ba/l 
room, or elsewhere, paying an enormous forfeit in vital. 
ity for what she was pleased to call ‘‘ enjoyment.” 

The gayeties of one season were quickly followed by 
those of another, an access of finery marking the interval 
between each, instead of needed rest. But at length 
“man proposes” (whether ‘ God disposes” is a far 
more serious question when fashion and folly rule the 
hou) and the engagement, with its pleasures and its 
fa'igues, is added to the already too long list of dissipa- 
tions, 

And here let me ray that a courteh!p as ordinarily con- 
ducted in America puts a very serious strain upon the 
ganglionic nervous syetem of a delicate girl. The fact 
that her nerves have been developed out of all proportion 
tothe rest of ber physique, that her mind is not seriously 
occupled, that she spends much of her time in over- 
heated rocms, and that, with her, rentiment is the dom- 
inating influence, does not help matters. 

Many a hopeless break down, both before and after 
marriage, can be traced to just these causes. 

But there was no one to sound a note of warning for 
our poor gir! ! 

Bcfore the bridal outfit—a mountain of planning and 
labor—was accomplished, the ‘“‘engagement bones” 
were all too plainly visible, and if, upop her wedding 
day, she fell into ber husband’s arms little short of a 
aervous wreck, who can wonder ? 

L ve and happiness are great restoratives, however, 
and it were still possible for her to recover her lost 
strength and bloom, had she been so minded. The pale 
young creature who now stands trembling upon the 
verge of physical bankruptcy took no thought of this. 
She had enough to do to adjust berself, however imper- 
fecily, to her new cenditions. Marriage had seemed to 
her rather the end thanSthe beginning of life’s activities. 
Instead of entering upon it fresh and strong and pre- 
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pared for its duties aod responsibilities, she was as one 
weary and spent from a hard run race. A poor begto 
ning for the more serious race which sbe had entered 
upon, and in which ehe must sustain herself upon an 
altocether new basis. 

Whatever the manner may be {n which her new life 
is taken up, you may be sure that she worrtes. 

The capacities of women, certatoly American women, 
for worrying are something frigh'ful to contemplate. 
Young or old, rich or poor, for reason or for no reason, 
ninety nine one hundredths of them expend their best 
energles on an endless chain of small worries. 

And so with this poor wife! If she has no servant, 
she worrles ; if she has one, she worrles more: if two, 
still more. 

Sometimes {t is her hustand’s relatives who keep her 
nerves upon a perpetual tension ; sometimes ft is her 
own. And here let me urge that at least the first half- 
dozen years of the married life of a young couple be 
epent quite apart, eo far as residence ts concerned, from 
the relatives of either. If two lives are to grow to- 
gether to mate a harmonious whole, they must do so 
independently of all interference. 

She has, from the first, remained indoors much more 
than was good for her, and her nerves are rebelling 
more and more ayainst this treatment. She is anx!fous 
that her house shovld be acredit to herself and her hus- 
band, and every jir of the household machinery “ takes 
the life out of her "—far more of {it than she can spare, 
at least. The very way in which she tekes up her new 
life is enough to wear her to a shadow, and if domestic 
discord begins to gro¥v out of a soll so fitted to produce 
it, there is snother reason for the Jamentable change so 
apparent In her appearance. 

Alas! with many of these young wives, in whom no 
serious purposes have ever been crystallized, the thought 
of that state which should be hailed as their crowning 
joy is an ever abiding terror. Or. rather, they are pos- 
sessed by some spirit of blind e)fi-hness which urges 
them to rebel against what God Intended should constl- 
tute their greatest happiness. The results of this are 
in every way disastrous, often so beyond al! power of 
healing. 

These are a few of the mistakes which, singly or com- 
bined, are fatal to the hopes of the young couple who 
began life with hardly a fear of the future; and how 
peedless, bow worse than useles:, {t has al! been ! 

Trere is not the shadow of a reason why a healthy, 
well-instructed young woman, beloved and cared for, 
should not go triumphantly through every ordeal which 
her high and holy mission as wife and mother demands. 
The defective vitality, the unduly developed nervee, the 
culpable ignorance, the continual disregird of the sim- 
plest rules of health, are what work the mischief. 

Every gir) shou'd learn to manage a house. Whether 
she marry or whether she do not, the knowledge wil] 
almost certaloly be of service, and at some time of her 
life will probably be a necessity to her. 

What can avy mother be thinking of, I ask you. who, 
after her daughter's schoo] days are over, places her, so 
to speak, upon the matrimonial market, and sits by 
while she flutters and drifts toward her ‘‘ destiny,” 
knowing full well that she fs absolutely without know!l- 
edge of the simplest duties which this ‘‘ destiny” wil! 
involve, or a single b'gh and noble purpose in connection 
with it? Weconsider an especial training necessary to 
the undertaking of positions a hundred times less respon- 
sible; why should this be so slighted? The fault lies 
in the incons quent, irreeponsible half-traloing and no 
tralning which custom asso long entailed upon women. 

And those who are the most sensitive about woman’s 
so called ‘‘epbere” are the very ones who persistently 
ignore the du'ies and neglect every sort of traloing 
which would enable & woman to acquit herm]f credit- 
ably elther in that or in any other “ sphere” of useful. 
ness. 

I hope sometime to hear of a mother who {is wise 
enough to say so nething like this: ‘‘ My daughter fs 
not going out as much as usual this winter. She is to 
be married {n a year, and she is learning to manage a 
house, and will soon take entire charge at home, giving 
me a rest till spring. Then she {is going for six long 
months of country, mountain, and sea alr, climbing, 
riding, rowing, bathiog—whatever she likes. 1 {otend 
to band her over to her husband strong and well, and 
ready to do her part at his side; not a useless, idle bun. 
dle of aches and rains to hang like a millstone around 
his neck.” 

A little uncommon senee of this description would save 
a world of disaster and misery in newly established 
homes. 

A girl, whether rich or poor, whose education has 
been conducted upon a plane so bigh that to become a 
fashionable idler or an incons« quent gossip or dawdler 
would be impossible, is the one who will be most earnest 
in considering the boly purposes, in fitting herself for 
the responsibilitics, of the most serlous step of her life— 
marriage. 

Mental and physical resources of a high order may 
alone be trusted for these grand life-tests. A well and 


strongly p vised womanhood will ever command these 
resources ; and to such the gods will bring their best 
gifts, no matter where the willing feet may turn to find 
the life work which it is given them to do. 


MORALS IN BOOKS. 


HAT books are safe? what books are to be 
allowed the utmost liberty in our homes ? are 
two questions not so easily answered as would seem on 
the surface. It is because c:re is not taken to look be 
neath the surface that the q estions appear easily an- 
swered. Looking at the subject superfictally, the book 
portray {og characters that malotaina rigid position on the 
side of right, the characters that approach closest to sin 
and do not cross tbe line, are the characters that can 
be latroduced with perfect safety through the medium 
of books. Thisisagrave mistake. There was recently 
published a book {no which the princ!pal characters, a 
married man and an uamarried girl, fell in love with 
each other. The wife of the man was {neane, or nesriy 
eo, making it impossible for the husband to live with 
her. He provided for her, and this fact {s presented In 
the book as though {t were a great pofnt in his favor, as 
though he were dotng more than his duty. 

The fact that these two people love each other they 
cleverly conceal until a sudden danger to which the 
young woman is conveniently exposed gives the oppor. 
tunity necessary to the author's purpose. SS» far the 
plot has appes rsd in doz ns of novels various forms. 
This hero, with a suddenly aroused sense of honor, 
remains away from the young woman for afew days, 
but he engages the services of a friend to {nform a num. 
ber of guests at a dinner party, among whom was the 
young woman, that he isa married man. He watches 
the effect of the announcement on the youog woman 


‘through a convenient window. She ‘‘turnsa leaden 


gray,” and is kindly led out by some friends, and 
in some way reaches home. The brutality of the 
method ia not to be questioned, though our author 
tries to make us feel that he {is a grand man to re- 
veal his secret at all The day after this incident 
he calls at the young woman’s bome; beconiogly 
arrayed, she meets him, and in high-flown, emotional 
Eoglish they discuss their mutual love. They resolve 
to love each othr to the end of time; their love wil] 
strengthen them to nobler, bigher effurts ; they will be 
friends only. This conversation, with various changes, 
is beld again and again. The subj-ct of divorce fs dis. 
cussed, and we almost hear the heroine {in a bysterical 
key protesting she will ‘‘ never, never. never consent. 
What G od has j ined together let no man put asunder.” 
She ts separating what Goi has j toed togeth«r by allow 
iog, countenancing such a feeliag as he expre-sed, and 
respondingtoit. N»right-minded woman would allow 
it. Thatshe should have allowed her feellags to go out 
where it was a sia would fill the soul of a pure minded 
girl with shame and remorse. To the girl of our st ry 
it never causes one moment’s pain; in fact, she gets 
supreme satisfaction out of the sentimental situation. 
The end of the story leaves us in doubt as to a marriage 
after the wife’s death. 

Another book—a translatlon—appeared about the same 
time. The positions are reversed, and this time a muar- 
ried woman, who does not love her husband, loves and 
creates love in the heart of an unmarried man. The 
story ends with the fall of both : the woman, beautt!ful, 
attractive, is shut out from friends, home, children, by 
her own weakness and folly; not only shut out from 
what every woman holds dear, but shut out from happ! 
ness even when she had given up everything elee for 
what she thought would bring {t. From the momenotshe 
surrendered her womanhood she knows nothing but 
uprest, distrust, and finally utter misery. The end iss 
suicide’s grave. 

Which book teaches the truest moral lesson—the one 
that makes it seem possible for a man and woman to 
matintein a perfectly abnormal! relation and retain a per- 
fec'ly moral balance, or the book that shows clearly— 
without the shadow of a doubt—that the wages of sin ts 
death ; not physical only, but moral, spiritual ? The 
book showing that there can be no happioess in a life 
not lived in harmony with the laws of God, or the book 
that tries to make it seem right to commit a sin against 
a mors! law, a law of God, and growth in moral strength 
a result of that very ain ? 

The superficial reader may say that the first-mentioned 
book is the moral book; the man or woman who has 
studied human nature will know that the first book is 
the most dangerous. 

Is there any situation in life that appeals more 
strongly to the mind of a romantic girl than that of a 
man who is or who considers himself unfortunately 
married—not appreciated—a wife not his «qual. Tne 
epark of motherhood that is in every woman takes fire. 
He should be comforted, he must he helped ; if he only 
bas some moral weakness, he needs her friendship all 
the more. We all know the end, unless sume provi- 
dential circumstance opens the eyes of one or both to 
the moral precipice on whose brink they stand. And 
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then they are not safe unless they have the stamina to 
turn from the a)lluripg position to the less exeiting but 
secure one of truth and honor. Situations that seem per- 
fectly safe for men and women on piper are danger- 
ous in the extreme for men and women who are 
hnman, and possess the frailty and weakness that be 
long to humanity. A pure-miod:d, :omantic girl may 
engage in the spurious mission of comforting and ele 
vatingg 8 man who is or who conalders himself a sufferer 
from an unwise or uncongenial marriage, but an hon- 
est, true man never reveala such a condition, never 
demands sympa'by for a condition that death alone 
should change. When girls and boys are taught that 
seniimental relations are both dangerous and silly, that 
sin brings death to every j>y in life, that the wages of 
sin is death to the highest enjo) ment, that happiness 
and sin are so opposed that no amount of gloss can 
make them harmonious; when parents and teachers 
learn to read the unwritten Ifces In every book placed 
in the hands of thc se fo their care, fotrusted to them by 
the Father of all, who demands the highest and most 
far-reaching care for the growth of his children—sent!. 
mental trash that makes sin a possible channel for moral 
growth will not be fourd in our homes. 

Books which teach thst a violation of the law of right 
in tre slightest degree involves a punishment are tle 
bouks that teach true moral lessons. 


A HOUSEHOLD SNAG. 


By Mrs. F. Moroan 


HE great points of household sins, such as impa- 

tlence, slander, sulkiness, etc , are well defined, 
and marked dangerous, being pointed out almost a3 soon 
as one is old enough to understand their meaning; but 
the litt'le snags have been Dut slightly dealt with, or neg. 
lected altogether, and so become towers of strength in 
helping evil forces to drive out good intentions up »n 
the rocks of greater sins. 

These |ittle sn«gs are very commonplace, and yet, like 
the tiny moth that got into the queen's wardrobe and ate 
her robes all up, they often destroy a whole day’s hap- 
piness, not only for ourselves, but also for all about us, 

Who would suppose thata rit of linen a few inches 
in length, and scarcely half an toch fa widsh, coul! 
have the power to wreck the happiness of a day ? Aad 
yet many a day has been spolled fur the housewife, aad 
upfitu d for others, by so simple a thing as an uncom. 
fortabie coller. It scratched the neck, was unevenly set, 
or constantly came uoploned. The first feeling was 
one of irritation at the cvllar, the next at self, and 
then it was easy, nay, almost pleasant, to be cross with 
every one else Five moments spent in setting a collar 
in your dress firmly and pestly may save a day's hap 
piness and prevent a great deal of sin. 

There is potblog more conducive to happiaess than 
a comfortable house dress. The idea that anything is 
good enough about the house and {a the kitchen is a very 
grave mistake ; even a cast-off street dress is apt to be 
too tight in the walst or sleeves, and so it soon wears 
under the arms, or is too full in the skirt while the 
ruffiss and trimmings are almost sure, especially on 
nervous, quick women, to catch on stove or closet 
knows, and before one !s aware the tight sleeve or 
waist. the flying ruffl» or ribbon, has proved a snag too 
strong for the strongest good intentions, with regard to 
our temper. A plato, short dress, comfortably made, 
is a very regiment of strength ; and washlog goods are 
decidedly preferable, because, with a clean dress, even 
if it is only a cheap print or homespun, & woman puts 
on a kiod of beauty, and there is s»methiag in clean 
clutbes marvelou-ly he)pful to being clean-tempered. 

There is an old m:xim that there 1s solid comfort fo an 
old shoe; sothere is ; but it is equally true that there Is 
solid misery in a siipper or shoe broken at the side or 
toe; and of all the ways of courtlog personal discomfort 
and bad temper, an unbuttoned boot ts the best. The 
uppers keep flopping about the ankles, the boot fs in 
covstant dauger of dropping cff, or hangs |oose:y on the 
foot in a mapner calculated to drive a nervous woman 
frantic, and make her cross and fretful at every one 
except herself and tne boot, who are the real culprits, 

Wao would imagine that the housekeeper’s had 
anything to do with the household bappiuess? Anu 
yet it bas, simply becaure !t may cause her personal dls- 
cmiort, If itis just knotted back, uncombed and un- 
brushed, she feela untidy and uncomfortable, and no 
woman can be good-t«tmpered when she has a sense of 
looking badly or to « disadvantage ; the bair-pins, tov, 
will diop out of uncombed bair, and consequintly it ts 
in constant danger of tumbling about her face ano 
shoulders, and if it does manage to fall, it is sure todo it 
just when her bands are employed in some task the very 
antipodes of convenient hair dressing ; and what woman, 
unless she were an ange], would not lose ber temper at 
such a moment. Therefore, as slancra are more abun- 
dant in the kitchen than ang: 1s, a few moments devoted 
to the ha'r are earnestly to be desired, not only for the 
good of the household 1a general, but also for the self- 
feapect of the housekeeper herself, 


Ab! but, you ssy, every one combs ber hair first 
thinzinthe morning. That is a nice little housebold de- 
ception for the outside world to pretend to belleve ; but, 
unfortunately, it {is not true. Certainly every woman 
ought to do it as a matter of cleanliness, if for no other 
reason, but they do not. When one has risen rather 
latu, when the girl has left the night before, and break- 
fast is wanted at seven promptly, there is a great temp- 
tation to screw the hair out of the way without comb- 
ing, to say nothiog of the thousands of women who 
never think of combing their hair until they bave got 
the housework out of the way. Really, there js little or 
no time gained by such an watid yjcourse, and often much 
misery and discomfort. At no time does a woman 
want not only to look but also to feel neat and trig so 
much as On these burry mornings, for they are the busy 
ones for the evi] spirits, who then seem to take advan- 
tage of everything, from the timeplece tu the duster, to 
make havoc of the housekeep:r's temper. A few mo- 
ments devoted to the tollet is almost an hour gained, 
and will prove a great check on the trying mornings 
when every'hing seems to go wrong end first. 

Tidy hair, a comfortable cress, and a neat slipper 
or boot that does ot creak, make & Woman respect ber 
self, and so ald her to he good tempered, besides mak- 
ing her pleasant for the rest of the household to look at ; 
for any disorder {1p a woman's dress is worse than a 
bodily deformity in its effect upon those about her, 
whi'e ber *‘ Good-morning !’ is almost sure to meet wiih 
a cheery answer if she is plearant to look at, with that 
beauty which all may possess—clean clothes, tidy hair 
and feet, and a tranqull, happy face. 


VARIOUS ANSWERS. 


HE question, What shall I tesch my daugbter ? Is 
one of the questions of the day, and one that re- 
celves almost as many ers as there are parents. 

A Southern exchange says the question pro 
pounded at a soctal gathering ip a Southern city, and 
received the following gns~wers : 

Teach her that 100 cents make a dollar. 

Teach her bow to arrange the pirlor and the I!brarv. 

Teach ber to say ‘‘ No’’ and mean it, or * Yes’ and atick 
to it. 

Teach her how to wear a calico dress, and to wear it like 
a qneen. 

Teach her how to sew on buttons, darn stockings, and 
mend gloves. 

Teach her to dress for health and comfort as well as for 
appe?rance. 

Teach her to caltivate tiowers and to keep the kitchen 
garden. 

Teach ber to make the neatest room tn the house. 

Teach her to have nothing to do with intemperate or dis- 
solute young men. 

Teach ber that tight lacing is uncomely as well ae injari- 
ous to health. 

Teach her to regard the morals and habits, anJ not 
money, in selecting her associates. 

Teach her to observe the old rule: * A place for every- 
thing, and everythisg to its place.”’ 

Teach her that mnueic, drawing, and paisting are real 
accomplishments in the home, and are not to be neglected 
if there be time and money for their use. 

Teach ber the important traism: ‘* That the more she 
lives within her income the move she wi'l save, and the 
farther she will get away from the p»orhouse.’’ 

Teach her that a good, steady, church going mechanic, 
farmer, clerk, or teacber without a cent is worth more than 
forty loafers or non producers in broadcloth. 

Teach her to embrace every opportualty for reading, and 
to select such books as will give her the most useful and 
practical information in order to make the beat progrcas In 
earlier as well as later home and school life. 


THE TEETH. 


Barre care of the teeth fs very important, and they 
should recelve much more care than they do from 
the maj rity of people. The health depends toa large 
degree on the condition of the teeth. So much of com- 
fort of both one’s self and friends are dependent on the 
care giver to tne teeth that {t fs surprising that they are 
oot more carefully treated. Dr. Bell, in a recent article 
in the Santtarflan,” sald : 

‘*Chewing vigorously exercises and bardens the teeth, 
while it also stimulates the salivary glands to furnish the 
most eesential means of rendering food acceptable to the 
stomach and eary of digestion, and without good digestion 
avither the teeth nor any of the other organs can be well 
nourisbed. That the teeth are commonly the first organs 
to suffer after, or contemporaneously with, indigestion, is 
due to the vitiated secretions of the mouth common to 
dyspeptics. By this the enamel is softened, becomes easily 
stained or loses its luster, and for this the toothbrush— 
often too hari and barsh for the teeth uader the most 
favorable circumstances—is applied too vigorously or too 
freqaevtly, and not infrequently with some mischievous 
insoiable powder or corrosive wash, with the common 
result of destroying the enamel and promoting decay. 

Toothbrushes should a’ ways be sott, and rarely used 
more than once daily—before breakfast—which is quite 
often enough to remove the insoluble particles of food 
which collect at the margin of the tecth, Use the soft 


brush with wa’er only, or, at most, with nothing else but 
pure soap in addition. 

** So4p is not only more cleansing than anything elee, but 
it leaves @ sweeter and pleasanter taste, and ts nev-r fol- 
lowed by injurious effects. A soft wood stick, to remove 
bard particles from between the teeth, and rinsing the 
mouth with water alone, after meal, is ordinarily quite 
snfficient to cleanse the teeth, without brushing them. 
Mctal toothpicks shuuld never be used under any circam- 
stances, and quills are, to say the least, not cleanly. 

“Chewing a piloe stick, or, better, when accessible, a dog. 
wood stick, is often a very salutary method of cleansing 
the teeth. It causes the saliva to flow freely, and this dis- 
solves and washes away particles not easily removed by 
other means. 

**Oa the chemical theories of decay of the teeth we have 
no need to enter. No matter what its cause, a dsatist 
should be consulted on the very first appearaace of a polat 
or spot of discoloration. Properly treated at the outset, it 
may be recovered for a lifetime. 


dyspepsia applies equally to children tn the decay of decid- 
uons teeth. There ts no more certaia sign of a dyspeptic, 
badiy nourished child than the early decay of the decidua: us 
teeth, or any more certain means of promoting dyspepsia 
and a puny constitution than their neglect. 

‘Toe early decay of the deciduous teeth should be an 
aimonition to parents to take speciai pains in ths selection 
and preparation of the food, with a view to strengthening 
the digestive organs, including the teeth, and giving tone 
to the syste n; otherwise an enfeebled constitution will be 
the inevitable reanit ”’ 


HEALTHFUL DIRECTIONS. 


HAPPY medium of weight is the much-desired 

condition of many men and women. How to 
reach this happy medium and retain {t has called forth 
columns of authoritative oplaiun because of the posl- 
tions of the writers. Volumes deyoted to certain sys- 
tems for the reducing of supefl ious fissh have been 
issued, ani many of them thoroughly iadorsed by those 
who have tested the directions lald down. A pamphlet 
has been printed recently, entitled ‘‘ Brief Practical DI. 
rections for Exercl«iag a.d Using the Developlog Appa- 
ratus fa the Pratt Gymnasium, A College,” which 
xives some very helpful directious fur increasing bodily 
Weight: 


“Exercise all the muscles moderately for a short time 
dally. Do not become greatly fatigued. Take a-hort spray 
bath, with moderately cool water, two or three times a 
week. Avold excessive mental exercise, study, or worry. 
Do things quietly and moder.tely, and not with a rush. 
Lie down and rest or sleep for an boar after dinner and 
supper if poesible. Do nut study soon after eatiog. Prac- 
tice deep breathing ard holding the breath, to exercise the 
diaphragm of the stomach. Rotire early at night, and sleep 
as long as possivie If sleepless from brain work, eat a 
few Graham crackers before retiring, to draw the excess of 
blood from the brain to the stomich. Then bathe the head 
and back of neck with cold water, and, if necessary, the 
feet also, and rub them briskly tiil red and dry. E.wslowly 
and freely, thoroughly chewing the food. Choose especially 
the following varieties of food ; if any of them caase in 1- 
g Stion, take less of that one: Sagars, siraps, and all 
sweet things ; fats, fat meats, and soups ; sweet vegetadles 
of all kinds ; corn-starch, tapioca, and all padding», cak«s, 
candies and nuts, tea, coffee, chocolate, ani cocoa diiut d 
with much milk and well sweetened ; cream and new mils ; 
butter, eggs, and condiments. All other foods may be in- 
dulzed in to the extent of the iacliaation Chewing gum 
dally before eating and between meals increases the flow of 
saliva, and so aids the digestion of fat making foods. It 
also indirectly stimulates the digestive juices of the stom- 
ach.’’ 


Gur YouNG Fotks. 


HOW KITTY WENT TO CHURCH. 
A TRUE INCIDENT. 


By R. H. B. ° 


- OU must come to church too, Kitty,” the min- 

ister had said Fridsy afternoon when ne was 
calling at tne Jameses. Kitty was only four years old, 
and had not yet been taken to church, bus she was 
deeply interested in the new minister, and was always 
to be found in the parlor during his visits, in a state of 
mingled shyness and fascination, longiug to respond to 
ols rather tmbarrassed advances, ani yet fearful uf him 
as sirange and superi r being, quite ualike ordinary 
creatures of the human kind. Snowe had repiled to the 
above remark with a shy smile and various contorilons 
of head and body expressive of Dashfuiness, but no one 
noticed that she toox it fa any more literal way than 
apy other of the half-serlous remarks with which { fs 
considered necessary to entertain children a: such times. 
* Yes, sir,” her mother had answered, ‘‘ 1 know it 
ig a shame that she has not been taken already, but | 
nave been so busy with the o.ber giris and with house 
cleaniog that I really haven't had ume to make her fit 
clothes. Just as soon as she can be dressed for it she 


| shail come.” 


** All that Is said here of the reiations of bad teeth to 
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The minister shortly took his leave, with a kindy pat 
os the cheek te Kitty and a hearty hand shake with ber 
mother, tu peace with all the world, and little tmagin 
ing what kind of entertalnment he had piovided for 
himself and his people by his innocent {nvitation. 

They remembered afterward that K (tty was uncom- 
monly quiet and meditative on Saturday, and spent 
much of her time in the garret—a favorite haunt, in 
which, with the afd of an old broken mirror and a vast 
assortment of cast-off clothing, she and her playmates 
passed hours of unmingled enjoyment, personating all 
the notable characters that had come within their emal! 
horizons. In fact, one of her older sisters, passing by 
the door, had laughed to hear her saying to her favorite 
doll, ‘‘ Now, Amanda, I golng to dress myzelf and go 
to church this morning, but you must stay at home, be- 
cause I haven't had time to make you any clothes.” 

Sunday morning came, and Mrs. James stayed at 
home, as usual, witb ic itty, to let the others go tochurch. 
They had their little Bible lesson together, and Mra 
Jamee read from the favorite Sunday school story book. 
But Kitty was thoughtful and preoccupied. inally, 
in the midst of a most attractive story, she suddenly 
broke in with: ‘‘ Mamma, why can’t I go to church ? 
I want to go this afternoon.” 

‘* You shall go, my dear,” said her mother, ‘‘ just as 
soon as I can make you something that is fit to wear. 
You know when people go to church they ought to 
have very nice clothes. You wouldn’t want to go in 
this old dress and your old brown sack. The other 
little girls are all dressed so nicely that you would feel 
badly.” 

** What do people have to wear when they go to 
church ?” asked the little gir], anxiously. 

** Well,” sald Mrs. James, ‘‘ they ought to have on a 
nice drers ard sack. and a nice hat and gloves, and the 
ladies generally carry parasols in summer. Some of the 
little girls have little parasols of their own.” 

** What do they co {n church when they get there ?” 
atked Kitty. 

** Oh, they sit in the pews,” said her mother, ‘‘ and 
keep very still, and listen to the minister, except when 
they sing hymns together.” 

Kitty eat very still after that, and thought, but sald no 
more, except that just before dinner she came to her 
mother and asked - 

‘* Mamma, if I had real good clothes to dress myself 
in, could I go to church this afternoon ”” 

*‘Oh, yes,” replied her mother, hurried in getting 
ready the meal. ‘‘If you had proper clothes you could 


The time for the afternoon service came, tnd it was 
agreed that Mr. James, as usua!, should stay at home to 
take care of Kitty. And so, with a kiss and the usua! 
exhortation to be a good girl, Mrs. James ha:tened 
away with the others. 

For a little while Mr. James applied himself herole 
ally to the tack of entertaining Kiity. Put the chile 
was strangely restive and impatient, and that mysteri 
ous Sunday afternoon drowsiness crept over him so 
trresistibly that at length he was obliged to yield. So, 
with an {injunction to the little gir! to be very quiet, 
and amuse herself by looking at pictures while he lay 
down for a few minutes, he settled himself on the sofa, 
and straightway plunged Into the fathomless depths of 
the sleop of a tired man. 

Kitty wae very quiet; no nolse disturbed her papa’s 
slumbers. She did not come and awake him, as usual, 
out of the midst of hie most delightful nap to draw a pict- 
ure on her slate, or get her a cooky out of the cupboard. 

It was a rather warm afternoon in June, and the 
church doors stood wide open. Even though it was 
early in the service—the Scripture lesson just being 
riad—the stil)ness of the summer Sabbath day, the heat, 
and the hum of the bees fn the locust branches outside 
had such a soothing effect that the professional] sleeper- 
in the congregation were already beginning to nod anr 
put on their imbecile expressions of countenance. 

But suddenly there was an unusual sound outside m 
the church stepe and in the porch. It came nearer anc 
pearer, and into the church door. It wasa quick, shar; 
sound, like the clatter of stout little shoes. 

The eleepers roused themse]ves, The minister glance: 
up from his reading. What was it that made a sudde: 
convulsion pass over his features, and his voice halt an: 
tremble, though by a heroic ¢ffort he controlled himself 
and went on? What caused that strange rustle an: 
giggle that ran through the ranks of the young peop) 
in the back of the church? Mrs. James looked back 
with the rest, from her seat near the front of the churcb 
with e balf-premonition of what she should see. Bu 
the reality was far worse than her wildest fears. Fo 
Kitty had come to church, and, beyond al) question, 
she was dressed for the occasion. 

But what pen can do justice to the spectacle which 
she presented to the astonished minister and congrega- 
tion, as she stood framed, as it were, in the doorway, 
calmly turveying the scene before her ? 

She hed evidently tried to carry ont in every partict- 


lar the idea which her mother had given of the way in 
which people who attended church should be dressed. 
From the store of costumes which she had been allowed 
to rummage through in the garret she had made hor 
selections with a taste that was, to say the least, re- 
markable. Dress, hat, sack, glover, and parasol were 
all there, but the combination was one which could be 
fully appreciated only by being seen. 

To begin with, the skirt she had chosen was of some 
old-tashloned kind of cloth—I don't know whatexactly, 
but ithad very large and prominent figures, and was of 
a color and style that modern fashion has not yet resur- 
rected. Having been originally made for a short per- 
son, {t did not Interfere much with Kitty's walkiag, 
though {it trailed a foot on the floor behind, and bore 
plentiful evidence of the dusty road over which it had 
just passed. The sack was something to matcb, having 
been lately the possession of one of the older girls. It 
was faded, worn, and almost buttonless. It reached 
abont to Kitty’s ankles, and the sleeves were #0 long that 
the little hands would have beon swallowed up entirely 
if they had not been kept in sight by constant puehing 
up, In order to display what was evidently the ground 
of much pride— Kitty's gloves. but these, in epite of 
day and season, were nothing more or less than a pair 
of woolen mittens, of bright blue color and gigantic 
siza. The hat selected was in perfect keeping with the 
rest of the costume. It was a very large form of garden 
hat, torn and frayed at the edge, and with a brim that 
hung limp and broken in several places’ It was hung 
in some way upon the little head, and trailed down upon 
the shoulders behind. But even with this the outfit 
was not complete ; the chiid’s memory had been only 
too falthful. She bad not forgotten the item of the 
parasol, which {t was propriety for even ilttie girls to 
earry. From what far remote generation that vast 
cotton umbrella descended passeth the memory of 
man totell. Hat, wherever {t came from, there it was 
in Kitty’s hands, or rather tucted nader one arm—a 
crowning feature of the whole picture. 

It wae well for the minister that he had 4 congrega- 
tion that was naturally reverent and self controlled. 
Even as {it was, !t remains a wonder to this day, to all 
who were there, that that service did not break up {fn 
one {rrepress! Lie shout of laughter. Bat as the readiog 
went steadily en, after that momentary break, calm 
settled down once more, undisturbed even by what f.1- 
lowed. 

As for Kitty, not the least idea of her befog ridiculous 
crossed her mind. Sle stood calmly in the doorway, 
surveying the congregation, evidently searching for 
someone. Her face was far more so'emno and dignified 
‘ban any other in the house. She plainly betrayed the 
‘udimenis of that indescribable satisfaction of soul 
which older members of her scx confess to experiencing 

mly when conscious that they are ‘‘ well dressed.” She 
evidently felt herself mistress of the eltuation. 

A lady whom she knew sat in the end of a seat 
neurr the door, and heckoned her to come {pn and sit 
with her. Kitty slowly moved to ber side and sat 
down, but her eyes kept waaderipg over the room 
and sie was evidently unsatisfied yet. Suddenly 
she caught elgit of her mother sliflnog in a front seat, 
with her back turoed, her face fired upon the mln. 
ister with petrified earnestuess. Lafore her watchful 
guardian could clutch her drees she was up and away, 
down the main alsie to the family pew. Under the 
front of her long dress, as she pushed it aside in her 
walking, the little copper toes of her shoes shone out 
Her troublesome sleeves s]!pped down, and her large 
nat came perilously near falling off, but, after a stumble 
or two over the long skirt, she reached her goal, and 
climbed upon the seat beside her mother. She wondered 
that neither her mother nor her sisters looked at her or 
paid auy attention to her, but kept their eyes fixed in 
‘ath an intense way upon the minister, She wondered 
what made her mother’s face so red, She had rather 
c Jculated‘on their being eurprised and pleased to see 
wr at church, wearing the proper costume for the occa. 
sion, But she remembered that peoples duty in church 
vas to listen to the minister, so she fixed her gaze on 
nim with an absorbed attention that he found rather 
smabarrassing under the circumstances. It seemed to 
nim that there was no one elze in the congregation bat 
nat solemn, open-eyed and opea mouthed litle fizure 

of fun that stared at him from the front seat. 

As for Mrs. James and her daughters, how they sur 
vived that bour isa mystery to them stifi]. Afier the 
first glance the mother did not dare to look again, even 
when Kitty entered the seat. Being a very sensitive 
woman, she was tormented between various wild desires 
w laugh, to cry, and to shake the child. As {t was, she 
confesses even to the minister that there was one sermon 
of his, at least, of which she did not carry away a very 
clear impression. 

The service finally came to an end, as al! things must 
Tbe kind-hearted people, sympathizing with Mr. 
James's embsrrasement, passed out without noticing 
Kitty excépt by kindly emtles. A few intimate friends, 
suppressing theft feelines as far as possible, came ove, 


to inquire about it. Kitty thought everbody looked very 
pleasantly at her, aud wae more satisfied than ever with 
her church-going. 

Finally th- minister himseif came dowa—au object of 
more awe than ever cow—and bad a low-volced, laugh- 
ing eonversation with her mother. He said a few kindly 
words to Kitty herself, and then her mother took her by 
the hand and led her out of the church. 

She wondered a little that her mother did not say any- 
thing to her even then. But when they got near home 
Mrs. James asked, in a voice that trembled a little, ‘‘ Did 
papa say that you could come to church this afternoon, 
Kitty ?” 

‘* No, ma’am,” answered the child. 

‘* Well, how did you happen to come there ?” 

‘“ Why, you know you said, mamma, only this morn. 
ing, that if I could be dressed weli enough I could go. I 
guess you didn’t know, mamma, what good dresses 
there were upstairs.” 

‘No, I didn’t, my dear,” was all her mother could 
find it in her heart to say to the child. 

Before they reached home the older girls had arrived 
in much haste and excitement, and awakened the still 
unconscious Mr. James from his peaceful slumbers to a 
real'zing sense of his misdemeanors. 

Taking ail things into conslieration—the half-serious 
invitation of the miulster, taken go literally, the absence 
of any idea of disobedience, and the unsuspecting satir. 
faction of the child at her euccess—Mrs. James could not 
fee] it neces*ary to punish Kitty, or even reprove her Ju 
any but a very gentle manner. 

“| think,” eald one of her elsters, ‘‘ that pa isthe only 
one that ought to be disciplined, If he hada’t gone to 
sleep she never would have started out.” 

‘*Tell you what let’s do,” said the other; "' let's all 
turn to and make her some things to wear this week, so 
that she can go agalo next Sunday.” 

So they did, and from that time kitty went to church 
regularly. But though she isa young lady now, who 
would be very much offended !f she knew I was writlog 
about her, I don't beileve she has ever made more of a 
eensation in her life than on that day when sbe first 
dressed herself for church. 


AUNT MERRY’S MAXIMS. 


By Jensic M. 


——_—- 


UNT MERRY was ouroracle. Her real name was 

Mirlam, but she was so bright and hopeful that 

our pst name for her was more sultable than pet names 

usually are, extending far beyond our own home circle, 

80 that she was ‘‘ Aunt Merry” to nearly all the young 
people in the village. 

My elster Kate and I used to go to her with a)! 
sorts of puzziing questions in religion and etiquette 
and dress and diet, and her practical good sense and 
ready sympathy enabled us to solve our difficulties our- 
selves, which is the best way to help any one. 

We were girlie with consciences, and these consciences 
gave us no litile trouble, because we could not always 
sjuare thelr decisions with the general usages of the 
world, and yet we didn’t want to be singular, and we 
did want to be happy. We had both made a public 
confession of religion, and we wanted to live as Caris- 
tlans; also, we did want most of all to make those 
around us love the Saviour we loved, and so we wanted 
to make him seem lovely to them. 

Sunday twilight hours were the times when we liked 
best to go to Aunt Merry’s little house, and in the win- 
ter sit on each elde of her before the open wood fire, 
and in summer walk up and down the old-fashioned 
garden behind her house, or sit on the doorstep and 
watch the sunset. Dear Aunt Merry ! she almost seemed 
to see the glory of that golden land where she has been 
now nearly ten years, 

I remember one evening we bad a talk about the best 
way of keeping Sunday, or the Lord's Day, as she pre- 
ferred to call it. 

Kate and I had been away from home on a little visit, 
and the ideas of the family whose guesis we were 
differed so from those we bad always thought right 
that we were quite puzzied. 

W®* were not altogether sure that we liked the loose 
way of reyari ing Sunday. Though sometimes we had 
felt our parents’ ideas to be a restraint, yet on the whole 
we preferred them ; 80 we consulted Aunt Merry. 

Having stated our difficulties, she sald; “I am very 
glad you asked me this, for it is @ very good plan to 
have such things settled. ‘ He that doubteth is con. 
demned,’ you know. Always try to bsve a principle 
to guide you Beware of drifting into apy course of 
action without kaowing why.” 

** But good people’s principles are so different,” sald 
L “Now the Picrmonts s)ways go to chu ch, but they 
read the same books as on otber days, and they talk 
about the same things, and have s great dea! beiter 
dinners, but they are lov ly people; and [ don’t lke tr 
sit in judgment tk 


Well, let us eve ff we can get something -to guide 
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ourselves, and then act upon {t without judging others. 
When God was dealing with his chosen people, he was 
dealing with children, as it were, and he bad to give 
them rules and minuie directiors.” 

* Bot when Christ came he took those commands 
and sbowed the truth underneath them, and these 
great truths sre adapted to people in all ages. Thus 
he gave the law of love to God and man as the 
foundation of the Ten Commandments, and at anotber 
time, you remember, he entered more particularly into 
this explanation, showing the searching character of 
this law. how it entera Into the fomoet thoughts of their 
bearts Not only. ‘Thou shalt not bil’ but * Be rot 
angry with thy brother without a cause.’ Just so, | 
think, is the law of the Sabbath rpiritualized. At the 
time it was given it was « physical law, a law o° rest 
fer the body, and as such it was most ecrupulously 
obeyed, until the Pharisees had overlafd {t with restric- 
tions too beavy to he borre ” 

“‘T remember.” said I. ‘‘some very queer thinge 
about that in Geikle’s ‘ Life of Christ.’ They were for- 
bidden to carry burdens on the Ssbbath ; they might 
carry ink enough to form one letter, but not enough to 
form two ” 

* Yea,” sald Aunt Merry, ‘‘ and you remember Gaile 
tells of a Jewlh sailor who wouldn’t touch a helm 
after sunset on Friday, even {f astorm were raging. 
Christ came to redeem men from those burdens and 
gave the spiritual law of the day. so that, as we have tt 
the law {s bared on the needs of our souls as Well as of our 
bodies, 

“My rule is that whstever helps my spiritual life {fs 
right for me on that day. If a longer re*t in the morn- 
ing than on other days wi!) better help me to worship 
in bis house, I take {t. always remembering that those 
who serve me bave the same needs as myself. If 
reading a Sunday newspaper. with its details of crime 
and folly, ite goss!p about affairs wholly of this world, 
will help my spiritual life, I should do tt. but I should 
have to try very hard to acsimilate such food, | con 
fees” 

‘Would you read nothing but dry reli,lous bcoks, or 
tbe 1} bie, Aunt Merry ?” 

‘*] wouldn't read dry books stall, but I would try 
to make my Sunday reading increase my love of thr 
B bie, and the Gd of the Bible as revealed not only 
there but in his works, and to show me bow tomske m) 
life more helpful to otbers.” 

That would sbut out some sort of storles and sdmit 
others, wouldn’t it ?” 

* Yes, and that is where the danger fs, I think the 
people who select our S inday-scboo! jibraries have 
good deal to snawer for; but then I am an olc-fasbloned 
woman, and believe in copflaing my readlog to We best 
and the pext-best books. 

** Thus I think the lives of the good and great men anc 
women wbo have blessed the worid, and which are noe 
written in such an attractive manner, quite differen! 
from the atl.ited memolrof my young days, are admirab!« 
reading for the Lord’s Day, and the very many bock- 
of travel and of natura) history also.” 

‘Would you drive out on Sunday, Aunt Merry ?” 

**I should not healtate to take a drive on the Lord’s 
Day, if I were sure the best good of my body ard sou! 
could not be obtained fn some other way that would not 
compel me to use the labor of the creatures for whom 
the law of the eeventh-day rest is aneceesary ope. The 
creatures were meant to serve man, but to serve bim as 
& superlor belpg, and not as one no nobler than them 
se] ves.” 

** How about visiting and wililog letters, auntie ?” 

“Well, I let you come here, and I go to see you, and 
I suppose that is visiting. isn’t 1? That is, we don’t live 
together al] the time. I] would visit and receive visits 
from those whom I can best help in that way ; s cheer- 
ful welcome to a friendless youpg man or Woman, or » 
call upon a lonely or sick one, is a Christlike act ; but | 
don't like to use up the precious hours fn idle talk, so | 
think It is better to let our friends know, In any delicat 
wsy possible, that we are not ia the habit of paying or 
receiving visits. I would write letters on Sunaday, not 
to save the time of other days, but if I could thus give 
«xpreasion to the love I have to those who love and need 
me, because al! Jove is from God, and the more we give 
and take, the more we are reaching out after the In 
finite Love. But I wouldn't write letters of mere news 
and gossip.” (How dear auntie hated gossip !) “ I woulo 
iry tomake my Sunday letters a little better, a litle more 
oheertng and he)pful, than those of other days. 

‘* I] would not have the beet dinner of the week on tha! 
day, because I would rather bave my soul fed than my 
body, and I would not impose too much body feediny 
on those who serve me. But neither would | fast on 
that day. No, it is a day of joy and gladness. [ try to 
put away al] care and anxiety, and trust them all to my 
dear Lord’s keeping. Thus would | rest in the Dest and 
truest sense.” 

We bad a good deal more conversation on this subject 
st different times, and | specla)ly rem: mbes that one of 
Wo Last tings sho egtd this pertfoulas evexing, wo 


Oa chi'dren 4on't let the 
Yuu need It, 


were start'ng for home, was, 
world rob you of the blessed Lord» Day. 
you need itt” 


CHUOSE THE BéST. 
OW odd and queer a boy would look {f he should 
always wear bia father’s or uncle's or some other 

full-grown man’s clothing! One could not keep from 
laughing; he would make so comical a flzure! He 
could pot look reut or tidy, because the clothes would 
not fit smootbly. Trousers and cont-sleeves must be 
turned up, the vest would hang like a bag and alto. 
getber a boy dressed fa clothes to» large for him would 
be an of pity orof scorn; becanse noverts 
prevenied bis wearing suitable clothes, or scorn brew « 
he was so #il!y as to wear clothes thar did not fic hin, 
when he could get these that were tu'table. There are 
boys who wear habits that are as much out of pla 
with them as thetr father’s clothes would be, What can 
be more abeurd thac 2 Gifreeu-year-ol boy trytng to ap- 
pear like a twenty five-year-old man ta dress, conversa 
tlon, manner? The slogular thing is that, if boys are 
determined to imitate mun, they do not choose to 
follow better examples ; they choose such poor models 
U-ually it is one who wears fl .ring necktles, hate that 
do not fit, cuff buttons like butter plates sho#s that are 
too emall, plaid clothing of pronousced pattern ; the 
kind that swing thelr arms when they walk, and pay 
no attention to the comfort or convenlence of pass re- 
*y; who do not offer seats to elderly omen tn cars, and 
who usually occupy a seat and half tn the horse-car ; 
the kind who think it a sign of aristocracy to appear 
bored, and that it Is an evidence of large ard varied 
+xperlence nt to show Interest fo any subject. Then 
if to thia they add the ac omplishment of making and 
smokiog cigarettes and clvars, they thiok they are men 
in earnest If they could see a photograph of the 
thoughts ecn-{-le people have about them whea they 
look at them {t would bea revelation. A manly bov 
is a delight. mannish boy a ridieulous sluht A 
hoy who fills a boy’s place in the world, whose Jan- 
guxge and hahlie of dress and manner are modeled after 
a well bred, active, enterpricing gentl man, {4 one of 
the most delightful obj cts we meet in life Bits 
boy who tries to wear the langusge, manners, babite, 
aod dress of a pushing, loud, boortsh, t!] bred, and con 
celted man {fa both a pi'ttable and acomics] slubt. 
made the Mayflower’ beat the “Galatea”? She was 
bullt after a better model. You know there isa proverb, 
‘* Every man fis the architect of his own fortune.” So 
every boy is the bullder of his habits, beth of mind and 
pereon. Choose the beat model ! 


CHRISTMAS HINTS, 


HRISTMAS {s almost here, or {t wil] be, jong before 
we are ready fur tt. Litthe and big togers are 
vbeginoing to fly amid a tangle of bright-colored siiks 
and worsteds, I almost see the little wrinkles b tween 
the eyes a8 some of our young people sit look'!ng xt a 
very small pocketbook aad a very large list of Cortet- 
mas presents, trying to make them fit. ‘* Harper's 
Young People,” al ways full of bright and belpful thioge, 
ta theissue for November 9 gives some very belpful 
suggestions that will bring the smal! amount of money 
and the long list of gifts nearer together. One suggee- 
tlon Ia how to make a sachet bag. Buy two equares of 
Japanese crape cloth ; sew up tbree sides with the right 
sides of the cloth fucing ; turm the bag, aod face with 
bright-colored ribbon about two aad one-half inches of 
the top, run in a drawing string of narrow ribbon to 
match, or sew smal) brass rings on the outside In which 
torunthe1ibbon. Fill the bag with cotton wadding 
sprinkled with sachet powder. Another pretty gift ts 
made by taking two equares of Japanese crape cloth, 
put between the squares cotton wadding sprinkled with 
sachet powder, thea quilt fo or diamonds. and 
bind with ribbon, eltber pisin ur gathered io a puff ; tle 
with bows of ribbon to match the blaclog. This makis 
a very pretty and inexpeosive handkerchief case. 

Match holders are a! ways useful aod pretty. Toeycan 
be bought in china, brass,and bronze, but onecan be made 
as suggested in “ srper’s Young People,” by tylog two 
wire tea strainers wgether, gild foside and out, and 
Je over the bandies, where they are j foed together, 
bright ribbon, and fastea a loop of the same from which 
paog it. Apother pretty maich-sefe ls made of a Dag 
of silk gatbercd to at ibe bultom—the ends of the slik 
trioged out bottom snd top—and tied with a tiny bow 
of ribbon. Placea smal! glass tumbicr Inside ; uss 
for burnt maches. 

Bags are ivexhaustible. There are bage for solled 
clothing, stucking bags, shopping bags, bution Dag», 
bags fur holding dusters, scrap bags, Wasle paper hage 
for kitchens, and bays fur soy and all purposes. Sd p 
ping bage that are very coovenknt for carrying io 
winter, when motuer or auntie or grandma or teacher 
would like to keep whelr Bancs io muffs, are 
made by msbklug-3 bsg of elk, or velvet, or plush, 


ef her squire or paral’) logram of the ez) yu prefer. 
L'ne the Dig alk eftber the same color as the out- 
ora pretry contraa’; run in a drawing string about 
two inches from the top elther of ribbon or #'ik cord, 
leaving loops to hang owr the arm If you can,em 

broider a design of flowers or a mMonoeram. 

Another way of mak!ng these bags fs to make them 
about three-quarters of a yard lng, and three slyhths 
wide; sew them completely up; then cutin the center a 
siitabont a quartyrof « yard long. and hind #{th ribbon 
the color of the bag; buy larze steel, silver, or brass 
riage, and draw the bag through them to the center. 
The ring will sl'p over two flogers of the hand, or the 
hag can be thrown over the arm Embroiderv or oucloe 
stitching make the bag more oroamental. ister bags 
made of cretonve or calico, shaped para! lelogram, 
wth a cover falling ov r one of the small ends, isa very 
acceptable present. M.ke the 'arck five Inches longer 
than the front, round it« {ff bind with braid, and sew a 
brass ring, ora loop of braid to pas over the button sewed 
on the front. A brass ring is better than a mb>on to 
hang it up; pass the flap or cover through the ring. 
These bigs are pr ttily made of gray or white Hoen, with 
fan outlined design on front. A half-dozen cheese cloth 
dusters add greatly to the value of the gift. Make Bridget, 
or Dinah. or Kathleen happy; give them s'rong bag 
made of ticking for the waste papers ; bind the bag with 
ecarlet braid Or give to the mald astrong ticking apron, 
with the end turned up across the bottom. form'ng a bag 
for clothes ping, Y om'll be remembered many times 
this winter when cold flogers are hanging out wet 
clothes, and the clothes plos are found sv c»nveniently 
athond. Button-bags save hoursof time. They can be 
made wf chamois, or of stout cloth, and ornamented. 
Make them of a bright color, so that they will be seen, 
and pretty enough to hang fn sight. 

The wee folks wl)] be glad to hear of a new kind of 
doll, ealied the Yule del). M. B. M. telis us they are 
made this way. She esys ifany«ne wants to make a 
Yule do’) they fll have to tinemith to make a cake - 
cutter Io the shape of a doll about five inches long Mix 
4 sweet coke after mamma's recelpt for cookles, roll out 
very thin, ard cut Into dolla with the share you have 
bad made, using t vo currants for theeyes ; * ben baked, 
set aside to ccol while you prepare a frosting for the 
dresses Perbaps the cook wil! show you how to trim 
the skirt with dotr, or some pretty frosting pstterp. 


CHRISTMAS LETTER MiSSION. 


To Vie Editor of The Christian Union: 


S you kindy gave space last year to Extra 
Mall,” may I remind your reacers that it is sgalp 
time to prepare for avother ? 

“8>the P sta went with the Letters from the King.” 
is the motto of ** The Christmas L tter Misalou,” whose 
a'm {s to reach with a friendly, cheering word the aged, 
the poor, the sick. The letters are printed, and, ircioeed 
with tasteful cards {in envelopes bearfog the words “* A 
Christmas Letter for You.” find their way silently under 
the pillows in hospitsl wards, unter the breakfast 
plates in asylums, under the doors in miserable nelgh 
borboodse—any where, in short, where h«)p fs needed for 
body or soul Many are sigued with pame and address 
of some one who is ready to respond by the best ald to 
the call of a fering or wanderiog fello*-creature. 

* Poor as Lem, 1 would not sel! mine fora dollar,” 
asid one poor o/d woman; and a friendiess man in a 
New Jersey hospital, who bad not sp>xen fir days, 
found voice to woader, ‘* Who thought of me?’ on re- 
ceiving a letter, with {ts preity card, io a dright-colored 
envelope. CO/fien the knowledge that ‘* somebody cares” 
is the Incentive to a better Ilfe, the key that unlocks a 
long c!osed beart, 

Lat year there were distributed in this country about 
89 000 letters, which means theuybtful activity on the 
p.rtof many helpers tn this work for the Master, small! 
though it be. They carried thelr messsge where no bu- 
man volce could bave spoken the words, 4 m: seage of 
‘* peace and good wil!,” made very real by the definiioe 
promise of help ff aeedful. 

These Jettersare printed elght languages, for at! 
classes, the sick and tbe wel!, the young and the old , and 
cost, with the card and envelope, from three to five cenis 
aplece. Muney ts needed to carry on and «expend the 
wutk, but workers are needed more, avd then fore, 
‘to His pamv,” we every reader, you beip, fur 
His sake 7? 

Further Information wil] be gladly given and contr!- 
butlous received by the Central Secretary, 

Miss Cox, 


November 8, 1824. Newtown, N. Y. 


The three lessons 'hst all ere the better for knowing 
that ch: erfuloces Can chsoge misforiune into Jove and 
friends ; that ordering one’s self arizht one he'pe 
others to do tho seme; ead thei tae power of 


beauty in tho thingy wased boyd beppy aud 
life lurvely. 
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QUNDAY CAFTERNOON. 
JOHN'S VISION OF CHRIST. 


{International Sunday-Schoo!] Lesson for November 238, 1886.) 
Rey. 1.4-18. Revised Version. 


John to the seven churches which are in Asia. Grace to you 
and peace, from bim which is and which wa: and which is to 
come ; and from the seven Spirits which are before bis throne; 
and fr m Jesus Christ. who is the faithful witness. the firsthorn 
of the dead. and the ruler of the kings of the earth Unto bim 
that loveth us, and loosed ra from our gins by Wis blond ; and he 
made us to be a kingd:'m. fo be priests unto 1i+G d and Father; 
to him be the glury «nd the domi: ion forever aud «ver Amen 
Behld be meth «ith the clonds ; and every eye shal! him, 
and they wh'ch pierced him ; and all the tribes of the earth + hall 
mourn over hin. Even so, Amen. 

Iam the Alpha and the Omega. saith the Lord God, which ifs 
and which was and which i<« to come, the Almighty. 

1 J:-hn, your brother and partaker with yoo tn the tribulation 
and kingdom and patience which are in Jesus. was in the 
isie that is called Patmos, forthe word of God and the testimo’ y 
of Jesus. I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s day, andI heard 
behind me great voice, as of a trumpet saying, What thousee-t, 
write in a book, and send if to the seven churches; unto 
Ephesus and unto Smyrna. and unto Pergamum. and unto Thy- 
atira. and unto Sardis, and unto Thiladelpbia, and unto 
Lacdicea. And I tuned to see the voice which spake with me. 
And ha‘ ioe turned I saw seven golden ; and in the 
midet of the candlesticks one like untoa son of man, clothed 
with a garment down to the foot, and girt about at the breasta 
with ag Iden girdle. And his head and his hair were whit'e as 
white wool, white as snow ; and bis eyes wereas a flame of fire; 
and bis feet like unto burnishd brass, as if it hsd ben 
rfi ed in a furnece; and bis vice as the wice of mavuy 
waters. And he had in bis right band seven stars: and out of 
bie mouth proceeded a sharp two-edged sword : and his counte- 
pance was as the sun shinethin bis strength And when I saw 
bim, I fell at hix ‘eet as one dead. And he laid His ight band 
up n me, saying, Fear not; I am the first and the last, and the 
Living one: and I was dead. and behold, [ am alive forevermore, 
and | have the keys of death and of Hades. 


1-9 John to the seven churches in Asia. That is, in the 
province of that name in Asia Miror. The special mes- 
sages to these churches are contained chepters ii. and iif 
—The faithful witness As a teacher Christ ie a wituess to 
the thiogs which he bas seen and known (Jobn fii , 11) — That 
loved us and washed us. The divine love precedes and pro 
duces the cleansing. We are cleansed because we are 
loved —Hath made us kings and priests. Already in this life 
we reign and serve ; though neither the reigoing nor the serv 
ice reaches its perfection till the future glury dawns. — Every 
eye shall see him. It is evident, then, that the second coming 
is not a mere gradual and spiritual coming: for that th- 
unepiritual do not see.—Saith the Lurd, . . . the Almighty. 
Comp. Isaiah ix., 6. It is d'fiicult toconceive how testimony 
to the proper deity of Jesus Christ could be stronger.— / was 
in the sprit This may either mean in communion with the 
Spirit of God, or living in the spirit, + ¢, in a spiritual as 
opposed to a merely fi-shly or even intellectual state. The 
difference is not important, for elther meaning carries the 
other with it —On the Lord'sday. The first day of the week ; 
an irdica'ion that already before John's death the change 
bad begun to take place from the seventh to the first day 
Calied the Lord’s day because the day of his triumph in 
resurrection —Asof atrumpet. B th powerfal and musical 
—A pa and Omega. The firstand last letters of the Greck 
alpbabet.— Which are in Asia, A Roman province of that 
pame occuryiog the western portion of Asia Minor. The 


- ehurches here referred t> probably grew out of Panl's min 


istry in Epheeus (Acts xix., 10).—Seven goden candlesticks. 
There was in the tabernacle a candlestick consisting of one 
central arm and three arme on each side; for descrirtion 
see Exodus xxxvil., 17-24. This candlestick undoubted)y 
sugzcsied or aided in the vision bere. It represented the 
double trath that the children of Gd are the light of the 
world and that God in them ts t'eir light.— W.th a garment 
down to the foot. A c'rcumlocvtion in trans ation for a 
word siguityiuw flowing robe reaching down to the fret 
The who'e deacription ts suggertive of the dress of a Jewi-h 
Priest, except that the pricet's girdle wae not golden —J am 
the first and the last and the L-ving One Nt merely he thar 
liveth ; the idea conveyed 1s, the Oue over wh m death ha- 
no power. It is interpreted by Jobe v , 26 —And / was dead 
and behold I live forevermore It is better to c mnect the 
clan-es as | bave dune here than as they are connected iu 
the E-glish version. Furevermore ia, literally, for the ages 
of ages, or the eons of evn- ; tbe Bible representing time a~ 
made up of successive eras or epochs, t rough all whicn 
Christ will lise —O/ Aeli and of deah Hell is here rquiva 
lent to H .des; not the piece of punishment, but the abo te 
of the dead. Tne whole langu+ge repree-nts Chrisi’. 
supremacy over death —The mystery of the seven sfars, c. 
Tha’ i , ‘be bidden meaning a8 iuterpreted in the Vers , 
througbunt the book, which is an account of 
Chris’ walki: g in the midet of the golden candlesticks, +. ¢, 
working in his church (chp. ii., 1). 


THE GLORiFIED SAVIOUR.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


“T am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending, saith 
the Li rd, whivr is. and which was, aud which is to oome, the 
A mighty "—Rev 1., *. 

HERE are three genera] methods of loterpreting 
ue Book of Revelation. One regards it as eub 
stantially a book of bistory mystically and pict: rially 
re pres: pied ; une as 8 book originally of propbey, but 
of now mainly fulfiued ; the third regards it 
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as a book wholly prophetic, and mainly a prophecy of 
the last days immediately preceding the second coming 
of our Lord. This appears to me the best view, because 
the one most in accord with the Janeuage of the book 


liself. In the iptreduction it looks forward to the time 
when the L 'rd +hall come fn the clouds and every eye 
sball behold him (shap.{, 7) After the message to the 
s+ven churches is completed, J hn is bid to write ‘‘the 
things which must be hereafter” (-hap iv,1) The rest 
of his revelation appears to be the mystical and symbol- 
ica’ description of the contents of or dieclosures from a 
hook which no man could open (chap v.,, 1-4): a 
graptic drecrip ion of the record of the future, but the 
records of the past are open toall; and, finally the book 
closes cleanly and unmistakably with a picture of the 
en’—the new heaven and the new esrth whereln 
dwelleth righteousness. and the last j idgment (chap. 
xxii.) I vegard the Book of Revelation, therefore, as, 
{n the main, a book of unfulfided prophecy of the last 
days. 

In studying it two canons of interpretation are to be 

borne in mind. (1) It addresses itself wholly to and 
tbrough theimagtnation. It {s p'ctorlal, not philosoph- 
ical; allegorical, not realistic. Its object Is to awaken 
the emotions of awe, reverent fear, and spiritual hope, 
not to give accurate Infermation reepecting future 
events. We sre to look upon it as we would upon a 
picture gallery ; to listen to il as we would to a sym- 
phony. To attempt to give precise meaniog to every 
symbol Is to destroy the power of the book, which lies 
fa its mystry. Most commentaries on the B wk of 
R-velation are like the notes to Bunyan’s ‘ Pligrim’s 
P.ogress ;’ in attempting a preci-e «explanation of a 
ublime poem they destroy it. (2) Tne symbolism ts 
largely borrowed from the Old Testament. Parallel 
lems between this book and the tabernacle furniture 
and the prophecies of Daniel and Ez-kiel are to be eeen 
In almost every chapter. God uses a symbolism with 
which Jobn was already famlifar, in turning his 
thoughts toward the sublime and awful events of the 
lest days. The Book of Revelation must be read, as it 
is writen, in the light of Old Testament symbolism. 

There are other thoughts suggested by single «xpres 
sions in this lesson, but the student and teacher will do 
well to concentrate his thought upon the central truth— 
the aspect and ch-racter of the glorified Siviour. 

1. He fe Alrha and Omega, the first and the last. 
(a) In time Hea is the First; the Word that was in the 
begioning with God ; the Ove by whom all things were 
made that were made. (John 1, 1-3; Col. 1, 16; Heb. 
1., 2) He is the ope who {fn the beginning sald, ‘‘ L'ght, 
he,” and light was (Gen. 1., 2); who appeared to Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and rencrally in the form of 
8 Son of man ; who was pillar of cloud and fire in the 
wilderness : who sang In Divid and spoke tn Isatah, and 
delivered Dantel’s three friends in the fiery furnace. Al! 
manifestat ons of God, whether in Old Testament or 
New Testament, were in and through the Son. Jehc- 
vah und J+sus are the same. He is the one and only 
Mediator—tbat {s, medium of communication—bet ween 
the infinite, invisible, unknowable Father and his 
children; the only Word through whom the silent 
Ooe bas ev.r ep-ken to men. And he is the Last. 
He is the Oae who wili come to jidge the quick 
and the dead; the One who will pronounc: the j idg- 
ments of God on the human rare From creation to 
juigment he is the Word and Face and A pearance 
and R-presentation of God to mankind (John v . 22-27; 
Matt. zxvil.,64) (5) Incharacter. He is the First and 
List in faith aud love and hope ; the whole a!phabet of 
virtue and grace is io him. As out of the a)p»abet al! 
ltt rature can be formed, so out of the graces perfectly 
set forth in Christ all life of noble bervism and seif- 
‘acrifi-ipg generosity and service can be fashioned. 
(Heb xtt. 2) 

2 Le is in the midst of the eeven golden candlesticks, 
He fulfill< his last pr mise to his Courch, “Lo Iam 
with you al way.even uoto the end of the world.” (Mit. 
xxviii, 20.) Hts Church ts the light of the world enly 
«ben be ts in ft the light of hisCaurch. (Matt v., 14 
with John ix, 5) Hesisin his church to illumine it 
ff, 1): toc omfort tt xiv. 18); to strengthen 
(Matt xxvift, 18 19); to jidge it (J ha iv , 22). Yot 
be is always the Sn of mao, a sympath z'og high 
priest ; not one tba' cannot be tuuched with the feeling 
of our tofirmiifes (EI>b iv., 15) 

8 His dress indicates his priesthood. (Sse Heb. v, 
1) His whie hair indicates his age; he is the Evernal 
Tse man Jesus died fo esriy manhood, probably 
at about the age of thirty-three; but the glorified 
Savi ur carries on his brow the coronal gl ory of age, a 
sym], not of the feebleness and decay, but of the 
venerableness and wirdom, of age. 

4 In what follows (verses 14-16) we hava the only 
hint which the Now Testament » flurds us of the personal 
apoearance of Jerus Corlst, There was something in 
awful aod solemn Person which was “like unw the 
man.” His eyes, those windows through which 
the soul looks, flasa fice ; tis feet bave a firm and maniy 
iread—the tread of might and moj.sty—ihey are like 


feet of brass ; his voice, in its deep musicalness, is I'ke 
the voice of the ocean, full of suggestion of power ; bis 
utterance is that of One who plercee even to the dividing 
ssunder of soul and spirit, of One who {+ a discoverer of 
the thouehts and intents of the beart (Heb iv, 12), fo 
its incisive ard unerring judgment suggestive of a two- 
edged sword ; his countenance has fn {t a n aj-stic glory 
that recalls the sun and its noontide splendor. Il 
read this description. I read that in this awful 
P-reon John saw a resemblance to the Son of man, a 
resemblance so striking that the figure Instantly r-- 
cal'ed the Master to him; and {it sweene away from 
my vision In:tant'y all the p'cturss of ¢ffeminate men 
which sacred art has delighted to draw, and al! the 
visions of the mere gentleness of timidity and weakness, 
the gentleness of the fawn, which sacred rhetoric has 
delighted to depict; and I ree instead that Oae from 
whose majesty the traders fled in the temple courts, 
whom the temple police dared not arrest who walked 
forward to bis Puission while the awe struck disciples 
followed aflent an! afrald, and before whose G 
mien the soldters fell backward to the ground st the 
garden of Getha;smene (John il. 14 17; vill., 45 46; 
xvill, 6; Mark x, 32) I see, too, a Presence and a 
Power before which, when its fuller majesty shall be 
revealed, the kings of the earth and its mivity men shall 
hide themee!ves. (Chap vi,15 17) The gentleness of 
Christ was that of power, and his love was mated toa 
solemn and sublime dignity. Ila! it not been so he 
never could have faced alone the angered Pharisees fn 
the last days of temple preaching, ur awed Pilate by his 
mere silence and personality. 

5 This glorified Saviour {s the First and the Last and 
the Ever-living He has already mastered Death, and 
will destroy him (1 Cor xv., 26) The keys of Hades 
and Death are In his hands. Death seems to take bis 
discip'es prisoners, but the walls of the prison cannot 
hold them (Matt xvi, 18) The angel Death, which 
we #0 much dread, comes from our Siviour to call us 
home. And from the mysterious resting place where 
we seem to be laid he summons us. his followers, to a 
new life inand with him. Why should I be afraid to 
enter any dwelling place to which he calls me, and of 
which he fa Lord and Master ? 

6. The F rst and the Last, the Creator and the Jndge; 
the eternal Presence, L'zht of his church, Light of each 
soul; the eternal High Priest, Mediator, and Sacrifice ; 
m»*jstic in his power, awful in his divine, unspeakable 


Person ; Master over doath, and ther-fore D liverer from — 


the dead—this is my Saviour, my Lord and my God. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD 
A LOOK INTO HEAVEN. 


By Emity HunTINGTON MILLER. 


E muet think about Jobn now as 8 very old man 


with white hafr. A’l the rest of the twelve 
Atsc'p'es, who used to go about with J-sus are dead. 
Peter is dead, and James, and Matthew, and Mark. and 
Thomas—asll of them but Jobn, and be fs a prisoner just 
waiting and expecting any day that he may be put to 
death, He is not in « prison In the city of Rome, where 
the wicked emperor lived who bad put eo mary people 
to death by cruel tortures. For some reason ervel 
man did not put J>hn to death at once, but sent bim 
away toa little rocky fsland out inthe sea, where no 
one could get to him. Do you think J »bn was unhappy 
in this lonesome, derolate place, pernaps working every 
day down in the mines and shut away from all 
his friends? Was heafrald of what this mighty em- 
peror, with all bia soldiers, could doto him ? Certainly 
not, because no one could sbut him away from the Oae 
he loved best, and when be wrote a letter to the churches 
where he u ed to teach, he began it witb a little song of 
prifee, “ Unto him that loved ue,” and he calls Jesus 
** The prince of the kings of the earth” He was stronger 
and greater than them all, and none of them could do 
anything unless he permitted it. 

We are going totalk about this letter which John 
wrote to the churches that he loved ; there were seven 
of them, aod J bniala message for each one, which 
was given tohim in a very strange way. Woen the 
emp ror shut bim up on the rocky island he knew Jobn 
could not get away by land, because the sea was 
all around him, or by water, because no ship was 
a'loaed to come there ; but there ¥ a+ one way the em- 
p ror and his soldiers knew nothing aout, and one day 
a glorious avge)] came by that way took with 
him, to show him things that no living naa had eur 

It was on Sunday—John calls it the Lord's Day, 
because it was the day on which the Lor’ Jesus arose 
from the dead. and he Joved to remember that. Ile 
s:ys be was ‘‘in the Splriton the Lord's Day,” which 
pt bably means tbat, while be vas proying or thinking 
about Carlet and heaven, the Spirit of God came into 
his heart, and filled it, as a clear, glosious light might 
fila room. He heard a voice that vas like the sound 
of a trumpet speaking bebird him ; and w ben be turned 
bo see who it was that was speaking, it seemed to him 
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as if all at once he were looking through a door into 
heaven. The i+] nd and evrything about him disap 
peared, and he only saw such a glorious vision that at 
the sizht he fell down as if be were dead. He saw what 
looked like a great temple, lighted by seven golden 
candlesticks, and in the midst of it a figure that was in 
form like & man, dressed as kinzs were dressed, in long, 
shining garments, fastened by a golden girdle; but no 
klog bad ever sucb eyes, iike a fisme of fire, or such a 
face, that glowed like the full splendor of the sua. 
Tols glorious fizure was the Lord Jesus, whom Juhn 
hud known and loved ; but tt was his weary, sorrowful, 
cuffering ‘ace that John remembered best, and at first 
he did not know him. but fell at his feet with no power 
tospeakor move Toren the Lord Jesus Jaid his hand 
upon Jobn. He had Joved this friend when he was 
upon earth and he ati]! loved him jistthe same. He 
sald to him: *‘ Fear not; I sm he that liveth aod was 
dead, and behold I am alive forevermore.” Joho had 
often heard J sus say, ‘Fear not ;” and now at the 
s und of his volce and the touch of his hand his fear 
vani-hed, and he was ready to listen to the words of his 
message to the churches. Jvbn saw and heard a great 
many things that we cannot understand now ; perhaps 
J bn himself did nt q itte understacd all that he saw ; 
but he was not afraid any more, not even when he was 
tsken up into heaven, and shown the throne of G.d, 
and the angels and archangels sloglog around it. He 
heard such songs as no One on earth had ever listened 
to before, and he wrote nearly all the beautiful things 
that we know about the city of God with its gates cf 
p arl and streets of gold, where there ts no night and 
po sorrow, an’ po one ever is sick. Ile wrote about 
the river of life, clear ss crystal, and the trees bearing 
twelve kiods of fruit; but the best of all to Juhn was 
tbat J-sus was there, crowned with glory and honor, 
yet ssylog to bls children, ‘‘ Fear not; 1 am the same 
Jesus who died aod rose from the dead, and now I am 
alive forevermore.” 


HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN. 


SOLATION from man is not a terrible thing unless 

it carries with it {solation from God. To de abso- 
lu'ely alone {s soon to be absolutely morbid, and soon 
thereafter to be absolutely mad. Your hermit fs a 
candidate for lunacy. No man fs in good company 
whose only comp:iny fs himself. Oa the other hand, the 
greatest works of genius and of inspiration have been 
the fruflt of solltude. To be alone with God, to be alone 
wi h lofty thoughts and with creative insp!rations, is to 
have the b st ec mpany. Such solitude enriches the 
reson and fer s tne imagtoation. 8S. Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim found celesttal companionship, and so Satat 
fs called ‘*the divine.” There is being alone without 
being lonely. 


What fs fosptiration ? You may be divinely breathed 
up mn; but that does pot guarantee fospiration. The 
result is loterior. But you must have some ferilliity ot 
imsgioation, something answering to genius, to get an 
lorpiration that fs worth much. There are many kinds 
of inspiration, but the lospiraiion of Gud, the fospitra- 
then which leads to spiriiual truta, is the close contact 
of God and man, and I do nut believe tbat the list of 
inspired men began !o Gene ts or ended fa Rovelation. 


What {fs genius? ‘‘A capacity for Infinite pains- 
takiog” is not a suffi lent answer. The ant is not a 
genius; for genius ts rather an iofinite capacity for 
getiiog outofarut St J bn was a genius ligbted not 
wiih the torch of sclence but directly tllumined by the 
sun. You cannot make somethtpg out of nothing. 
Given a great creative Intellect, consecrated to tbe 
lofts’ and most unse)fish ideals, and give it the expert- 
ence of love. disappointment, persecution, and solitude. 
and you sha!) have a R-v'a or-—I care not whetber ip 
the year 96 aD orfu 1886 a.p_ I+ ts a normal result 
of conditions substantia: ly duplicated In all ages of the 
world. Toe nearness of St Jubn to Jesus has rightly 
made him a sacred classic. But his topography of 
heaven and his furnitu’e of the celestial city are no 
more accurate than Buoysan’s. Both are the word 
painting of consecrsted genius. With St. John I soar 
to haven; with Bunyan I get there, but I have to 
foot it. 


But we must not undervaiue symbols. We must 
not deride the old because we have the better new, 
Thoee candlesticks, stars, and dragons have been over: 
worked, no doubt, but they have dope eminent service 
in the past. Our miods need to be led up through fiz 
ures of speech to solve the problems of tbought and 
feeling, of religion and They are the 
losiruments by which we may fin.jly reach pure ideal- 
lam, The whole history of religion is @ passege from 
the ren to the unseen. Primitive religious employ 
symbols mainly ; a vanced relizions rend the vell and 
commune with the Holy of Holfes without intervention 


let us not forget the commanding occasion on which 
that vell was rent. 


What are prepsrations for revelation? Fineness of 
the genius worged upon and the inbresthing of God are 
not enough. To these must be added the fineness of 
the character worked upon. Tals idea that paylog 100 
cents on a dollar is the end of a)l righteousness is trivial. 
lategrity issimply the beginning. Some of the worst men 
are thoroughly honest. Thats weetness of spirit,that com- 
plete life of patlence in the kingdom of Go', which Joho 
essed, was the most essential condition of his apoca- 
lyptic vision. Hz» had died deaths dally for the king- 
dim in which he ltved, and {t would have been strange 
ipdced had not God cme to him {fo an especial manner 
ia those crypts of the temple of N.ture in the lonian 
isles. 


When s man Las been abused and persecuted, he 
can easily become a convert to pessimism He can se 
nothing but evii in the world aad nothing but good out 
of it We must guard agsinst moral reactions: for if 
nothing is usclvss, nobody is hopeless. Toe dragon is a 
conception to which the ut bridled lust and evil of the 
world legttimately gives rise; but we are indebted as 
much to the Cesars for modern civilization as we are to 
the monks. lodeed, it is not too much t) say that but 
for Greece and K me there never would have been any 
Scven Courches ia Asia, because no commerce to form 
the cities that p »s-ible the Paulize religious move- 
ment both fa Asia aad Eur. pe. 


There is one sovereignty that is perpetual—the sover- 
elgnty of goodness. Yu can no more change the law 
vf moral gravity than you can any other law of gravity. 


Toe plurality of the divine powers over the powers 
of darkness is a great truth revealed to the divine John. 
There {is a perfection in these powers. Notblog but 
‘‘seven” can give tothe Jewish converts an adequate 
conc: ptlon of the completeness of the divine guardian- 
ship. The wonder is, sioce guardian spirits and angels 
aod the spiritual presence of Jceus are around church 
members, that any of them ever can surrender to the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. So, one with God isa 
majority; one has to abandon God to get into the ml- 
nority. 


Tnere is no such brother in this world asa brother 
fa tribulation. Ask the poor fellows who got out of the 
Southern Andersonvilles. The together of suffering is 
very close together. The communion of the saints is 
something that defies the union of the sinners. 


The better the day the better the deed. I hardly think 
Jobn would have been half so good an editor of apoca- 
lyptic things if be hado't thrown aside the purely 
Ssabbatarlan prejudices and dipped his pen In the sunrise 
gold of Patmos that great Sunday on which the B wk of 
Revelation was writ. The people who sin most on Sun. 
day ofien are those who do the least. 


It is significant that the divine John does not speak of 
bis revelations, but of his Revelation. The singular in 
this case Is not eineular It indicates the unity of the 
unfolded truth. We cannot divide the truth. The 
unity of God ts the unity of Christ, and a!) truth is co 
ordioated. is the revelation All this talk about 
the inconsistency of the Bible is founded on utter fa 
ability to take a commanding view of the truth. To my 
mind this is what puts sectarlaniem ahead of religion, 
and religion ahead of Christianity. 


We are having revelations, but {t is not 20 eary to get 
a Revelation. You can get a certain part of the Jand- 
scape In the valley, but to command the landscape you 
must climb, Yuu may get some view of truth on Mars 
Hill but Patmos ts vastly more commanding. We need 
not only occasional giimpses from Patmos, but a spirit- 
val residence. Then, possibly, we shall be able to agree 
that itis better to send Christians to the heathen than 
the ] glans merely—or, if you please, than saints too 
exclusively theological. 


But you may look at Revelation and overlook its 
deeper spiritual significance. Yet you cannot easily 
read the book without a sense of awe. Yuu seem to 
yourself to be in a new wor!d, and as if the old worid 
were in selemic throes. You wonder if gravity ten't 
losing ite grip and you would give aj] you are worth if 
you hadn't cheated that poor man out of his farm, and 
perhaps for a whule day you don’t swear. 


Take avy theory you please, criticise these m'xed 
metaphors, these extravagant and daring pictures, of 
Patmos, confess you ¢o not understand what the divine 


MR. BEECHER ON PREACHING. 


HE City Temple of L»ndon, of whkh the Rev. 

J wepb Parker is pastor, was crowded on Fi'day, 
October 15, with an auifence consisting ma!nly of min. 
listers and students of the ministry, to bear an addrss 
from the R»v. Henry Ward B-echer, on ‘' Preaching,” 
given by bim on the fovitation of a number of clergymen 
and laity. ‘‘ Thestudents,” says the © Christian World,” 
from which we take our report of Mr. B echer's address, 
‘came forward on thelr own accord to sit at the feet of 
Me. Beecher ; and they came notonly with the consent 
but with the approval of their theological governors. 
The grave discroment of age went beni in ban’, 
therefore, wiih the unerring to-tinets of youth for tbat 
which is pure and poble.” Dr. Parker, who presided 
and introduced Mr. Becher, in a brief address at the 
close thus referred to those who, in one form or spother, 
joined in welcomiog Mr. Bxcher to E igland durlog his 
visit there: ‘‘ Amongst those who have favited him to 
hospitality, or heard his kk ctures, or attended his relig- 
lous services, or written to express interest In his being 
io Eogland, I find names representing sn almost start. 
ling diversity. One amongst the firat to invite him 
rather to friendly than to merely s'ate hospltality was 
the chief magistrate of this city. Toren I fod the name, 
ever to be honoured, of the Hn W.E Gia*stone ; 
of Lord Iddesleigh—a name of whi h no Eugiisbman 
need ever be ashamed, who, though dilfertog Mr. 
Gladstone in politics, is a noble pairlot; Pi fessor 
Bryce; the Dean of Westminster ; the Dean of C.oter- 
bury; Archdeacon Farrar; Canon F.eming; Canon 
W Uberforce ; the Baroness B irdett-Coutts ; Elien Terry ; 
Henry Irving; Professor Tyndall . Sir Joho Lubbock ; 
George Jacob Holyoake ; Mr. Herbert Spencer.” 

At the close of the meeting the whole assembly arose 
as a sign of their fellowship with and respect for Mr. 
Beecher, the chairman sbakiag bands witn Mr. B ecber 
in thelr name. The address of Mr. Beecher was as 
follows : 


I consented to this interview, wuich of necessity 
must be more or less familiar and colic qnial, because 
I once was a young miaolster and had my own troubles 
and d!fficulties, and in the course of a Jong life, now fi’ty 
years in my public minis'ry, I have been brought into 
contact at home and abroad, in times of peace and In 
times of war, in the midst of theological discussion and 
ecclesiastical ruptures—I have been made to see a'm at 
every side and every phase of the work of the Christian 
ministry. But one who bas gone through so long a 
campsign {is bound, I think, to respect the wish+s of the 
young. Asan old veteran in the camp ts bound to be 
the teacher of the recrult, and to show kindness to bim, 
and to strengthen him tn preparing for the bat'le, so 
they that have grown oli io the work of the mlo‘stry 
should recognizes the rights of those that are but begin 
ning, and give whatever light their « xperlence and thelr 
reflections may bave pro !uced—azive fieely. Iv anawer- 
log ques'ions it has already been suggested tbat I do 
not undertake to irradiate the whole scope of theology, 
aod that there be many questions that ought not to be 
put, snd many questions that are casulstical that b+ long 
to cial lines of thought as organ'z d io diff. rent 
denom'!nations, the answer to which would require the 
discussion of the foundatiors of theology, of the methors 
of worship, and the organization of Corisilan assembles, 
and I should need rather to sit ina professor's cha'r and 
havea wh le year before me than to bave the slogle 
hour which belongs to our session here. 

Now, in the first place, let us ask. Is that true whic 
is belong reported up and down through the ppers ? 
Ilsa the pulpit lost its power? Is dt golog to lose it? 
Are there agencies of Inatruction in religt dispossess. 
ing it of the public ear? Was its po-ver the fact that 
it rose in an ignorant age, and that it bas, therefore, by 
the very law of di velopmen', dug its own funeral and 
put itvelf outof power? Woat is the power of the 
pu'pit primarily ? It is the power of preacn!ng ; for 
though there is somethiag else {a the miaister's Iife ex- 
cep: the preaching. this ts its ceotral aod characteristic 
element, and the question msy therefore be changed ; 
not ‘Is the pulpi: losing its power?’ but Is preach- 
log losing ita power?” I hold tha’ preaching is 
simply the extension of that which | a: existed from the 
beglaniog and in all forms tno society, all conditions and 
fostiiuth n+ ; it is theapplication of persona! emotion and 
thought to living p-ople. It is not teschirg alone, 
though it may be tesching and should be teaching, bu t 
it is the power of one liviog man to lay himself, with 
his thought and his emotion, on the heart and {ntell!. 
gence of another living msn Nw, zo back to the very 
beginpipg ; the mother fs the first prescher. It is not 
always the wisdom of what she says, it is not always the 


Si. Jobn ts driviog at—you nevertheless fiad your knees | acc pe of her knowledge, it Is not always the things that 


knocking togetber. A great ¢piritus)] poem Is leaving on 
you tis perfect work. I: is not a teet of matter nor of 
mind simply that one brings to a great work like this of 
S:. Jobn—te is a test of spiritual power. It fs by this 
test the. work done on Patmos |'ves, and will continue 


of symbvl or priest. But if we are followers of Onrist , to live while live written works and spoken words. 


| 


she believes, but ber motner’s hesri murmuring to the 
child's heart—that {is preachiog. that is the thing that fs 
power, and in ita very origin. If you go out from the 
family you may not see it in so aff. cting a manner, but 
you will see it in friendships, where, for lostance, filend 


W.th friend ts discussing ; there is every thing besides the 


pal: 


| 
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_ mere theme in the connection between the speaker and 
the hearer ; there is the throb of the man’s heart; there 
ure all those fine filaments of feeling, a)l those elements 
of imagination, that go to constitute individual person. 
alities, and friend talking with friend is a power quite 
over and above what he ssys or what he bellfeves, And 
go on to the teacher, the same is true of him. There 
are many maidens who have many calls, but are hard. 
hearted toward them ; but when the true preacher comer 
to them, one word from his lips is more fr fluential with 
her thanall the rest of them put together. He has the art 
of putting a living beart on a living heart, and that 1+ 
power. That is the root of preaching; I do not under 
take to say that it absorbs {nto itself everything; I sha’) 
have occasion to speak of that a little further on. Now, 
I hold that emotion with Intellect, emotion as the bow 
and the {atellect as the arrow, that ls preaching; that I> 
the philosepby of it in a figure. A man must have 
faith or everything falls dead or becomes a mere lecture- 
ship. Taere are many things on which a man speaking 
cannot bea preacher. I cou'd not gush if I were dis. 
cussing the question of crystallography ; I could no 
have any great em tion to send home ff I were dealing 
with the higher mathematics. So, in regard to many 
kinds of truth, there cannot fn the nature of things be 
anything that goes higher than lecturing. Lecturing 
is intellectual exposition, legitimate, indi*pensab’e In its 
own place, and in regard to its own subjects; bu' 
preaching is something higher than that—It fs that tha 
is in common between the preacher snd the hearer, {t {+ 
that that belongs jointly to the ephere of thought and 
of feeling; it has in it adefinite purpose orend in view 
which itis seeking by thought and by emotion to pro 
cure {n the minds of all that are listening toit, It has 
in it, therefore, the element of thovght, and the elemen! 
of em»tion, and the element of persuss{oa, and the elr- 
ment of acquiescence in the audience, for they act 
and fore, the preachr on the audience and the audience 
on the preacher. Now, with regard to this, I do no: 
hesitate to say that it isthe one power that cannot 
have a parallel, and that, beginning in the lowest con 
ditions of excial life, the fami'y and the friendship 
and the nelgbborbood and the school. it has {its nob’es 
development in the courch of Christ Jesus. We may 
not have “‘ apostolicity,”’ as the word goes ; we may not 
have absolute orthodoxy, if any one can tell you wha' 
that is. Wemay havea variety of gifts, but there fs 
one gift that belongs to the church universal, which the 
church universal should see to it that it is not dispos- 
sessed of, and that is to take the grandest themes that 
can come to the thought of man—time, life. character, 
conduct, immortality and the hope of it, God and man 
snd the universe. These be the themes, and the method 
is the ripening of a man's moral consciousness fu such a 
way as that he can pour out his soul like a flood upo: 
listening and acqyuiescing men. That is the gift to the 
church. The one {instrument that belongs to the 
church, the organ, that manifold grand instrument 
and that is in itself the résum/. if I might say so, of all 
the instraments that have ever, separately and singly, 
been crested ; it belongs to the church, thank God—to 
the cathedral, to the temple, and to every little church 
everywhere. It is understood and known to be its pos 
session. Preaching and music, sacrod and organic, 
belong to the church, and the church is bound to see 
that it is not dispossessed of its pecullar treasures. I! 
may be this gift and art of preaching may not be used, 
it may be overcrowded, it may be laid aside by novelties 
or by habit or custom {n any community, but it ts there 
it can be resumed again. It may be weak in one 
generation, but {t comes up again in the next. In some 
hands it may be comparatively powerless, but there are 

~ others in whose hands {t has a power the equal of which 
does not existamong men. Yes, preaching is overlaic 
oftentimes by physical discussions, and by 4]! manner 
of things, but it is net dead nor smotbered. Uorolline 
the mummies of 3 000 years ago, that have laid medi 
tatiog upon theclogy in their tombs, it bas beep 
found that there was the Evypt/an wheat wrapped ur 
in their gums, and so preserved from the air for 8 000 
years, and yet you take that wheat out to-cay and plan’ 
it, and it sprouts and grows as if it had bad no vacation 
atall. Preaching may be wrapped up in cerements and 
gummed in one *ay and another, but by and by the 
time will come that somebody will unroll it and get It out 
and it goes rigbt on as if it had not bad an hour’s pause. 
When you come to compare the whole complez 
influence of the organ'c church, you find it has a schoo! 

has benevolent board, and round about the church 
or the cathedral there are a hundred officers, ministrants 
end God's sers ants, all more <r lees auxiliary and indis 
pensable in their ranks and degrees; but preaching 
stands alone—higber than sny of them, the leader 
of them all—it is the highest function! And yet 
I hear men faying that the day is now com: 
when the newspaper is going to dispossess preach 
ing. The newspaper is the carrier of preaching, fs 
carrier of news ; newepspers do not invent news—n) 
ought not to. But it is a matter of gratitude that the 
vewspsper has come into existeuce, snd thet ft widex- 


| 


ing the bounds of its power, and that it bas bones 


really in fellowship with Christian truth and Christian 
service. But, then, what is the maikbsg compared 
with the lover that has got his letters in it? It is a 
carrier, not sn originator, in regard tothe themes which 
mostly appertain to the moral and religious life of th. 

community, although it is going to widen the sphere o' 
the pulpit, and {s going materially to react again on the 
habits of preaching. Fora man in a pulpit tn a litt) 
neighborhood, with a clique of men that believe jue’ 
as be thinks, goes over and over again, and narrow 

himself, or tends to do it, or is desiccated and gets 
dry and insipid; but where a man fs conscious that 
what he fe saying to-day in the ear will be proclaimer 
on the housetop by the outrunnipg newepapers, b: 
cannot but have a larger thought, and a lavger sym 

pathy, and a larger influence But the newspaper | 

the aux'ilary, not the Jeader. Nor can sclence make an\ 
oretension to take the place of the preacher. We ar 
gre«tly indebted to ft. Sclence, if it be ripe and righ’, 
{« the commentary on God's Old Testament of the natv 

ral world ; and it may be and will be an adjutant, wi) 

clerr up many doubts, will destroy many dogmas—thapk 
God !—and in various ways will make itself useful. It 
never will be that which the buman sou) needs in i's 
arpirations and |] ngings. temptations and distresses 
troubles, in youth, in mid-life, or in old age, in happ’- 
nees or in prosperity, in adversity and sorrow, in th: 
orfson or in the mountains of the refugee. Sclence car. 
not come to bring comfort as well as light to men; it 's 
only religion that brings bope and light and life and im 

mortality. Therefore, science isa cane; religion {s th: 
man that walks with {t, and belps himself along th 

rongh road of life. 

Now, because of Its nobleness, the effice of a preacbe’ 
must not be sought unworthilv. Once it was not ro 
tempting an «filce, the Apostles died the deat) 
dally, when they were accounted as the effscourtng o' 
all things, there were not then many candidates for th: 
ministry ; but the cffice has become, through the ager 
a foremost ffice, and it has brought dignity and imm: 
ofties and honors and a support. Now, a support fe 
this world is a very good thing. As lonz as a man fs 1: 
the flesh he bas got to consider the laws of the fi-sh ; b 
must eat and he must drink, and he must wear respec . 
able clothing; he muet have a dweliing-place; and, 
therefore, it is not an improper thing for a man that {> 
going to be a preacher to have some consideration of b's 
support. Buthe had better not go Into the business o' 
oreaching on that ground. The very moment that b: 
looks at this business ss a means of support, that very 
moment he should know that he {s disqualified from 
entering it at all. Nor because it is a respectable pro. 
fession should a man enter it; there fs no heart fn euch 
a minister asthat ; it is empty, it is worse than empty 
It is the seven other evi] spirits that, cast out, come back 
again, and his estate is worse than {t was in tb: 
beginning. The idea of physical support and the {dea 
of respectability {In the community—these are not thing: 
to be despised in themselves ; but as the motive power {p 
the choice of a profession they are simply contemptible, 
and there {s nothing more contemptidle than them, ex 
cept the man that acts under tbem. It {snot the plac: 
for ambition, for self-seeking, or the mild and uncon 
scious way of developing man’s gifta to the admiratior 
of his fellow-men. A true call to the sacred ministry 1 
the voice of God fn you speaking through your highes' 
and noblest faculties, Any other consideration tha: 
that is not a cal] of God, and there are very many called 
but few are chosen. There are many men that are caller 
to the ministry, they think ; but as a wise old Methodis’ 
once sald, when God calls a man to preach he always 
calla folks to come and hear him, 

What is the genesis or the substantfal force in a right- 
minded and «ffectusal praacher? I do not mean wha’ 
are his external advantages, that he bas a comel: 
presence, that he has a fluent voice, that he has a ready 
and active imsgination, that be bas the power of utter- 
ance of deep emotions ; a'] these things are right; but |! 
am looking for something back of all this—what fs 
tt that sbould constitutein the man the substantia’ 
element by which be shall live a preacher’s life ? 
It is love to God and love to man, 

Nov, in regard to this, it is not love to God as the 
Creator, Bountiful Benefactor, the wise, the architect 
aral—al! of these things are sublime, and are true, anc 
are not out of the purview of a thoughtful man at an) 
time; but that {is not the view of God that makes + 
preacher ; it is God as translated in buman condition: 
ny the Lord Jesus Christ. It is the seefpg of Goo 
through Jesus, that it is that gives the love not salon: 
piquapcy, but personality and definiteness and enthus! 
asm. I, too, admire God in the dewy morning, but | 
do not believe any sinner was ever converted by tbat. 
[ see God in singing birds, and in caravans and crowds ; 
I see God on the tempestuous sea—or I would if I were 
on deck—I would everywhere, All nature isa revels. 
tion of God, but {t is as he extets in the person of Jesu: 
Obrist—iasis my God! So much sothatif I hed go 
Other God then that which would tltrow 


oft the garment of the pulpit very quick ; and it is noth- 
ing but that undy!ng vision of God in loving, succoriag, 
bearing in himself the sins of men, with all helpful- 
ness for those that lack help—it is Gd as made 
known to me in Jesus Christ that I adore, and toa)! 
eternity, whether in heaven or he)!, I will adore, my 
God and my Life! Well, it is not simply Jegus Christ 
In a philosophic! aspect as uralyzed, and still less 
Jesus Christ 13 turnessed into the various systems of 
‘theology. There ::re at elghteen or nineteen distinct 
variations of the Atonement Christ. I have been asked 
‘his morning: ‘‘ Do you believe in the Atonement ?” 
Which? I believe in mine ; I believe that my God has 


the sins of the world, and that itinherea in the civine 


‘ternity I belleve that but for this redeeming love of 
God {tn Jesus Cbhri«t po man wou!d ever rlee than 
the vege ale or the and that {t ts the inspiration 
the world. He Impletes the heart. the sou! with him- 
elf, and he fs allin all, I belleve in Jesus Christ— 
hat is the whole thing. 

“ Let this mind be in you which was itn Christ Jesns: 
who, being in the form of God, thonght it not robbery to 
he equal with God: but made himself of no reputation, 
| ind took upon him the form of a servant, and was made 
nthe likeness of men: and being found in fashion asa 
man, he humb’ed himself and became ohedient unto 
leath, even the death of the cross, Wherefore God also 
rath bighly exalted bim. and given him a name which is 
‘bove every other name: that at the name of Jesus every 
<nee should bow, of things in beaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth.”’ 

Well, now comes that for which I quote this: 

“If there be, therefore, any consolation in Christ, if any 
eomfort of love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any bow- 
ls and mercies, fulfill ye my joy, that ye be like minded, 
naving the same love, being of one accord, of one mind. 
L-t nothing be done through strife or vainglory, but in low- 
Iness of mind let each esteem other better than himself,”"— 
Philippians 1-3. 

** Let this mind be in you which was In Christ Jesus ,” 
who, being the highest, 80 that he could justly e mpare 
vimeelf with God, brought himeelf down to the very 
wttom of existence, and became the bonil-slave to death 
‘teelf. That is the mind that {sin Christ Jesus and [f 
‘ny man {fs to De a minister of Christ be is to besr in 
alnd the mottoes that are sprinkled so abundantly 
brough Cbrist’s teaching, ‘‘ If any man would be chief 
amongst you, let him be your servuot,” And right 
viongside of the solemn scene of the List Supper Is also 
hat other scene where Christ washed his disciples’ feet. 
Che introduction to that is wonderful tome. After suc- 
ver, knowing that be had come from God and would 
return to God—that is to say, in the flush and fish of a 
of his whole Godhead, which was obscured 
n many places and instances—yet here {t came back to 
“im, as it were, and the heaven opened upon him, and, 
'n the grandeur of his consciousness of Lis elevation uad 
oobility, what did he do? He took a basin of water and 
a towel, as asymbo), and washed his disciples’ feet, and 
sald to them, ‘‘If I, your Lord and Master, have done 
these things to you, you ought todo them to one 
another.” That is the fulfillment or the commentary 
upon this declaration In {!., 5—that he that 
would be chief among you, he must be your slave. 
Now, when a man has a cal] to the ministry, he is to 
preach Chris: and to understand Christ. He may under- 
stand a good many things out of books, he may under- 
‘tand a great many things out of systems, he may help 


the man that is the true preacber Jearns by the ind well- 
ing of tLe Holy Ghest what was the nature of that love 
which led Christ Jesus to empty himeelf, and to go 
fown to the bottom, as it were, to the feet of the unl- 
verse, that when be lifted himself up he should carry 
sverything with him. It is not enough, then, that you 
‘imply bave an admiration of Goi, and an admiration 
of Jesus Christ, and an approbation of him, but you 
must be Christ yourselves according to the measure of 
your being. When the mother of Z;bedee’s children 
came to Christ, saying to him, ‘‘ Lord, when thou comest 
lato thy kingdom, grant that these my two sons may 
alt, one on thy right hand and the otber on thy left’””"— 
make one of them Secretary of State and the other of 
the Treasury—and Christ says to her, {n an awfully 
solemn simplicity, ‘‘Can ye drink of the cup that I 
shall drink, and be baptized with the baptiem that ! 
sball be baptized withal ?’ the innocent fellows, sballow- 
pated, sald, “ Yes; Lord.” But I tel) you that the mar 
that is to come into Oarist’s spirit and be able to under. 
stand bim is the man that imitates him. I ¢o not mean 
(mitates him by being pure from vices, cr imitstes him 
ny being aspiring ; he puts bimse)f {n relation to Jesus 
Oarist by the element of love, and then he put» himsei’ 
into relation to his fellow-men by an imitation that we 
sone of us ever do make—I do no'; youdonol,noman ever 
doee—namely, Jaying down cur life by kes pirg it, and 
putting it absolutely at the command of those « utside o/ 
ue that can be fruciified and saved by our life. We 


dught to Be ld dympetty with You reed tn the 


made known to mein Jesus Christ his Atonement for . 


vature and overpours and fills time and will fi) all 


himself {nto perplexities of experlerce, but, after al), 
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Hebrews that Christ was a High Priest, and then that 
the High Pilest was selected from among men—among 
other reasons because he should have compassion on the 
ignorant and on them that are out of the way. And 80 
Christ is One that can have compassion on the {gnoran! 
and on those that are out of th» way; and Christ's min. 
isters must be thoso that can have compassion on th+ 
ignorant and on those that are out of the way. What f+ 
compassion ? It is living with them? Oh, no! no 
outwardly. but {t is having your heart and thelr heart {» 
such conjunction as that they are to you as your own sel’! 
is. .Now, how many of us have that sympathy for our 
fel'ow-men? How many could go down and live with 
the poor if by that means we could lift the poor up? 
How many can go into the neglected quarters of this 
clty and become milnoieters of Jesus Christ in verity by 
{dentifying themselves with any section or line of men. 
living among them, understanding them, and giving the 
whole power and resources of love toward uplifting 
them? It hes been done Oh, I love to hear good 
things of denominations that 1 do not bellevefa! I love 
a good thing wherever {t is. When I read the histor, 
of the m'ssions {n Canada of the Jesuits in the early 
dsys, 1am melted to tears, 1am rebuked. Asa Prot 
estast, I believe, of course, 8 great deal better than they 
do, but as a Christian they lived a great deal better life 
than I have been able to do, for they actually sacrificed 
civil'zatton and all social comforts, and went out among 
them. derided by the Indians themselves, persecuted, 
suffering and dy{og In their midst, without a thought of 
recognition or any earthly reward, but becauee they hac 
had in their hearts to live as Christ lived to them ane 
to the whole world. Have you that spirit? We talk 
a» ut benevolence, and give a shilling! We talk about 
benevolence, and are kind and good-natured ; but are 
you able to put the power of your whole being under 
the men round shout you ? and the law of sympathy Is 
the lower men are the more sympathy for them in 
creases’ Are you fo that condition in which you can 
go down and crave to go yet lower, if there are any 
lower. as Pau! sald, that that which was lacking of the 
sufferiogs of Jesus Christ might be made up In his own 
body I cannot read that history of Paul without 
rebuke upon rebuke, and rebuke upop rebuke, until 
I feel as though I hardly had claim to be a Chris- 
tlan, and still less claim to be a Christian preacher 
of the Gespel. The first work, therefore, of him 
that means to be a preacher ts to learn of God ip 
regard to his own self and life, and to be an imi- 
tator and follower of the Lord Jesus Christ. I do 
not mean that every ma2 should go among the peo- 
plo; I do not mean that men should not take pos! 
tlone « mong the refined ; but the spirit that Iles behind 
thelr mintatries should be a subtie cad compliant spirit, 
by which they would be able to go down to the very 
bottom. a3 well as to ascend and fructify the top, of life. 
We have got much to karn of lectureships, much af 
Greek iad {ts construction, much {t may be of Hebrew, 
much {t may be of eccleslastical history, much of 
didactic theology. and If dlecriminately learnt they are 
al! useful—though theology, as a whole, must be taken 
as we eat fish—ploch the meat off and let the bones re- 
main. ‘If this sentence {s wirely constructed fs true, 
but ff It fs pot it fs not true.” Weneed, morethan any. 
thing else, first to get ourselves exactly into the stand. 
point of Jesus Christ in that work of humbllag himself 
{n order to lift up the poor and the low and the de 
splsed. This should be the true minf{sterlal force and 
method. We begin to preach to fave men—not a 
technical salvation, not a dogmatic salvation, but a 
living, personal resurrection of thelr natures, aad that, 
too, by your living example, and by the spirit of your 
teaching, and by the whole outflow of sympathy that 
ranks you alongside of Jesus Christ in his royal 
work. But, oh! when a msn once has come into 
that, and while he js {9 ft, there {s nothing that crestes 
such joy in this world as self+acrifice. I remember 
very well when I was 80 poor that I could not 
take a letter out of the post-offive for a week; 80 poor 
that I had abs lutely nothing for weeks together—I 
do not mean of food, bot nothing which belongs to the 
station io life in which I was born ; when I was a mias- 
slonary among emigrants in the far West. I thiok I 
shall never see another such morning as that fa which, 
under great di-couragementr, riding through the forests, 
there came to me such a vision of being with Christ, 
and of the certainty of relgning with him, that all these 
deprivations—I felt as though I wished they were 
doubled ! I gloriedin infirmity! I felt, ‘‘ My life is 
not here, my life is yonder ; {t is hid with Christ ip God, 
and J am going to it.” On! it was an inepiration 
higher than any poet’s, higher than any eloquence can 


‘depict—{t was the mule sonlexperience We do not go 


far enough in our seif denials; we go just so far as to 
make them taste bitter, and not to make them tsste good 
with the herolem an! the triumph on the other side. 
Well, now, when a msn bas in him the:consclousness that 
this Hfe ts but the prelude, it le bat the morolng s'ar of 
existence, the suuvice of his wight--when we believe 
thet the Divine Spirit fe diffused through all things fn 


world: God is everywhere, above, below, either 


aide, impending, universal, constant and continuous; 
wheo we live in him as men live in sunshine—when a 
man is {n that state of mind, and all his thoughts are 
heaven ward, or else earthward for the groanings of the 
captives that they may be delivered—when a man lives 
‘mn that state and {t becomes his neceseary life, his joy 
and his enthusfasm, such a life as that cannot bea 
barren one fin the And out of that tere may 
be very little rhetoric born, there may be very 
i{ttle of that which men call eloquence. I tell you that 
a mother’s tear in the presence of a disobedient child {fs 
more eloquent than all the language that she could 
use. There is an eloquence of words, and It {fs a just 
el: quence; but the eloquence of a man’s soul-fAlling life 
—that is a power that cannot be simulated nor imitated 
In any way, and the Christlan man who belleves him- 
self to Lave been born again of the Spirit of God. who 
nelleves that hie life {s in Jesus Christ, who heara Christ 
saying to him, “‘ Henceforth I call you not servants. 
but filends,” who is going home as the years move on, 
cringing him nearer to his Father’s house—ob ! tf such 
a man cannot be influential and powerful as a preacher. 
what power is there on earth, even of miracle, that could 
make the rock break forth In streams out of such a heart 
as that ? 

Now, with that gener:.! unfolding I might, as isalways 
said to be the right way, apply the sermon after it has 
been reasoned out, and I might apply it to every one of 
you aod atk you, Do you want to be a preacher, know 
ing what it means, knowing wha: isthe fountain of Its 
power, knowing what its relationship !s to God—do you 
want to be a prcacher, or do you want to ait on the 
right hand and on the left of the ascertained glory of 
the coming kingdom of Jesus Christ ? Do you want to 
he orthodox in order to be orthodox ? D>» you want to 
he eloquent in order to have a certala p»wer over 
men to your own edification and a‘mitra fon, or do you 
want to be a power like Christ’s, whether you go down 
cr whether you goup? Do you want the enthusiasm 
of a ransomed soul persuading men to be ransomed ? 
One of the most affecting and illustrative stories that I 
ever recollect was that of a missionary to the slaves 
in the early slavery of Cuba, where crueltles were un- 
matched and unmeasurable. He wasa Moravian. He 
went out to preach to the slaves. He found them com- 
ing back at evening, outworn. The Moruvian was a 
white man, and his Master was a white man, and he 
could make no impression on them atall. At last he 
sold himself to the plantation, that he might be per. 
miited to go out with the slaves afield, and let them see 
that be would suffer with them—that he thought of 
them, would live with them, and be like them, a slave 
that he might rescue them from eternal slavery. ‘That 
is laying a man’s life down, It isa great deal more 
powerful to ay down your life by living it than it {is to 
lay it doan by and by by giving {t up; and every man 
ought to have this high thought and enthusiasm for the 
work of a Gospel preacher before he enters tanto It 
Well, now, you wil! say, of course, Do you mean a man 
is to go before every audience with a great enthusiastic 
outburst of emotion’ No; Ido not say that. I say that 
the minister, while this glowlag zeal and lova {s at the 
bottom of everything else, and is the motive power of 
everything else, must adapt himself to the levels of the 
society in which he is moving. There sre some things 
that belong to the levels of all men alike, but then there 
are some other th'ngs that belong to different lev-ls,and to 
certain lines of people. I think that a man going into the 
midst of an Intelligent audience does not need to preach 
in the eame way that be would {f he were going out 
into the street in the midst of a dragonnade, or among 
poor and ignorant mep, The lower down you go in 
bumanity, the more need there is of emotlun in preacb- 
ing; but as you go up you come to a line of peaple 
who are not injured by suitable emotion ; but it must 
be of a more refined kitrd, They demand something 
more than emotion. There is no reason wby you should 
not feed them, And there be many that go up atil 
higher. They are not on)y emotive acd ioteliigent, but 
refined, There is a development of the element o! 
beauty in thelr life and thought and feeling. The 
minister ought to preach the Gospel] In the langusge ip 
which these folks are born. There is no reason whys 
man should not preach to the philosophical Ja one way, 
to the lawyers in the Temple as if they understood 
higher themes. I don’t mesa by that that there is one 
G «pel for the bottom, and another for the middle, and 
another for the top, but that the method by which you 
briog to the minds of men, the doors through which 
you can enter to their m«ral conscience, are different 
The unchangeable elements, love to God and love to 
man, rquire no speculative emotive cu'pouring, but 
adaptation comes in. Now carry this a litte further, 
for some of you wil] fee! discouraged ana say, ‘* Well, 
what sre we golpg to do ? we cannot preach {a that way, 
because our minds are slow and very cautious, and we 
canpot think on our feet, and we bave got to write.” 
Wel., write this, and take the consequences, if you do 
that way, and do not grum tte if you 


do not do as much good as you would if you had 
@ more mobile temperament. “Ah! but,” say some 
men, ‘tbls enthusiasin of love—wi, we belleve 
In general benevolence, but somehow or other ww 
are rather cold and speculative, and what shall we do 
in the pulpit?” Well, you have no business to 
be in the pulpit. Your busloess is togoout Ob t” 
aay some, ‘‘ we have no such power and irtluence asa 
great many men have” That is so. One star differs 
from another fa magnitude and In glory, and a partof 
your wiillogness fs to be what you are and where you 
are a3 to your stature, and todo the good that belongs 
to your personality. I should like to be a good deal 
more learnel than I am. I ts not likely I shall be, 
and | have got to content myself with what I bave 
got. 1 have aspiration tn every direction, but when It 
comes home to the limitation of my nature I must give 
la. I have been bapt zed, I belleve, by the Holy Ghost 
with a willingness to be just what [| am—nelfther more 
oor less—for Corist’s eake and fcr man’s sake. Do not, 
then, cutcut your work. |)» not destreto go into the 
ministry for thesake of havingahigh place. Go tothe 
wilderness if there you have adaptaticn ; go among the 
poor or the humble !f there you find your sphere of 
labor most active, most important and ureful. Where- 
ever you are, g> where Chriat sends you, and take 
his place and carry his spirit, and be thankful that, 
whatever comes of you [n this life, following Curist leads 
but to one place, and that is the gate of weicome. 

Now, a word or two more. You would ask me, ‘‘ Do 
not you think that it wil bs necessary, {f we are to 
preach, that we should be wrthoiox?’ I should like to 
see @ report taken hers of what orthodoxy is; I do not 
belleve that there would be two of you that wou'd agree ; 
and it comes back to the old familiar saw, ‘‘ Or hodoxy 
ie my doxy, and heterodory yourdoxy” Butonght 
not 4 maa to havesome distinct system fo his own mind?’’ 
(thlok he ought. [| am not here to dispossess men of 
lotelilgence and of rectitude, of the idea that be.lefs are 
uolmportanot. Every man ought to haveasystem He 
ought to have the high Calvinist view, although it is 
measured the other way, [ think. Ile ought to havethe 
I{lgh Church view tn all the different denominations, 
and the Low Church view, orany of them. Pick out 
any of them, but see to {t that you get the heart right, 
for the heart is that element that when exista in reality 
and power, corrects al] theology practically. It certain- 
ly is the case that it is the man and his life and his dis- 
position that is God’s theology in the ministry. And if 
to this you have added corrected intellectual ideas, frame- 
worts, and systems, as every thinking man wil! and must 
for himself, why, ali the better; but I te!] you that hetero- 
doxy with a right heart under it is better than orthodoxy 
with a malign heart under it. ‘Take the apostolic steve. 
Paul did not object to eloquence, nor to learning, nor to 
wiedom fn any form, but he sifted them al! out, and kept 
say {ng to one and another and another, ‘‘ Though have 
the tongues of men and angels and have not love, I am 
nothing.” Sift out that and sift out that. You might 
sift out two-thirds of all the gk ry among men, and if 
love is left behind you are rich ; and you might have ail 
these things, and !f love {s left out they are no profit to 
you whatever. I am not, therefore, for undenomina- 
tlonaliziog men. 1 belleve tn sects. I belleve that the 
lSiptists ought to be Baptists simp)y because they think 
eo and asa manthinketh so he think that the 
Calvioist that is genuinely mi-led into that ought to 
stand by bis guns; I think that the Preshyterlan Church 
ought to be Presbyterlan, and the Methvdist Church 
ought to be Methodist, and the Epfseopal Church 
ought to be Episcopal, and the Congregationalist onght 
to be Congregational—they, of all men in the world, 
bave reason to be proud of tneir C »nzregationalism and 
to stand by ft. But let not Epbraim vex Judah, Jet not 
one math againat the other; love men in that respect. 
Toere fs one thing that belongs to them sli tog: ther— 
love with a pure heart fervently, acd I wil] trust any 
misleading doctrine or any ordioance or any worship if 
if stands with the burntog bush of love showing 
that the Lord God Almihty is present within. 

Kvep your personality. Of course you canzot when 
you are studylog theology. Toe bahy has got no 
persopality, be is under the nurse, under the mother— 
tis very well so, If strong man is teaching 
theology you will be of bia theological school, unless you 
have an {nordinate combativeness ; and a!! that is very 
wel] ; 1 have nothing to say about that; but as you go 
forward foto life and try on the things that have been 
‘anght you by the only true practica! test, namely, the 
«fects you produce by them upon the men you ary 
preaching 10, and the use you can make of them—bv 
and by you will feel that }ou arechanging this, modify 
fog that, resta fog that. do not be afraid to 
follow your best thoughts but notia a hurry ; try »hem 
on year by year, little by little; nut only try them on 
but remember that at last when you get that which 
gives you liberty there fs presumption that fcr you yeu 
bave struck the trus view and the truesystem Wel). 
Men, Cad Pave priva'e eysierm cf Lie own 


| Ab! I never was a belfever fc the yulty of theology, in 
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the unity of thought ; men are not big enough to takefp 
the whole of God’s truth ; there is only a little ef i 
that comes {n tbrough one particular form and organ'z4 
tion. That man ts rue to bimself, and so is true to 
the bigherr-a'm of Gd'struth, for it takes five hundred 
men to make a man that js odd all round and even 
all round. If you have dry, metaphysical minds, 
do not be afraid to use them, or if you have the 
analytical and Jogical mind, well, use that, only all the 
time keer the c-ldron simmering with the fire of love 
uncer it; and if you have a practical mind, do not 
mourn tiat you bave not got an !'luminative one; and 
if you have got +n ‘magtra'ive mind, even tothe borders 
of Swedenbor fanism, why, stick to it. For you it fs as 
much better as fora bird wings are better than arms. 
D> not be afraid of maintaining your own personality, 
because God bas some things to say to mankind, through 
persons ti at differ from all round about them, that ovght 
to be said. and that can’t be sald by anybody but sucha 
man. But when you have this personality in you, do 
pot undertake to ralse a sect. Use it for yourself as ‘be 
most productive instrument that you have for minister- 
ing. but do not go about saying to everybody else, 
“You are just as far from the truth as you are distant 
fron my way of thinking” There area great many 
men in this world that measure al! by the diameter of 
their own minds ; and if a man does not think as they 
do—concatenately, everything one right after the other 
— hey rc ff at him: * His may be useful in a degree, 
but be is« ff the track.” No man is off the track that is 
on J. sus Christ. 

We'l beware, my dear young friends, of the peculler 
temptations of the pulpit. Io the first place, beware of 
the love of praise. The young minister is pecullarly in 
dipger. We a!l love praise, but praise should follow 
us, and never precede us. If you have done right and 
men like it, then it comes under the category of things 
that are of ‘‘ good report,’’ which we are commanded 
to ponder and to thiak upon; but see to it that your 
aspira'ions are not for praise, but for the welfare of man 
and the glory of God, and then, if praise comes, well 
and good ; but remember you are going into the midst 
of fire with inflammable garments on you, and there is 
nothing that weakens a man 80 quickly, and is so dan- 
gerous to bim,as measuring everything by its relation 
to its popu 'a*ity and to his success in life. It is danger- 
ous even to dam: ableness ! And then he, the man, has 
his own church totryto spoil him. Of course, God 
raises up di acons by whom men are held fo sometimes. 
Oftentimesin this world a thorn in the fi-sh is one thorn 
for a man’s crown by and by ; but where there ts one 
deacon that is a vexatious lotruder on your individual 
lib: rty, there are a hundred old women or young women 
that are praising you aod fistterlag you, saylog kind 
thines to you, and seekingto soften you I belleve in 
softoess fa the heart: but I do not belleve fa baviog a 
mans head soft. That is one of the things you must 
watch against. 

Another thing {s, donot be in ahurry. Do not think 
that because you have preached five years io one place, 
and see no gond, that therefore there is no good. It is 
very likely that the very «lement tbat will make your 
work productive is that trouble that shall come to you 
io your cradle, or come to you In the bitter bereave- 
ment of your life. The per-immon fs a fruit that, while 
it is yet green, is bitter and puckery to the last degree ; 
but when once it has been fr sted, itis one of the sweet- 
est of all the f:ulte ; and there are a great many seede— 
it is not until the wioter has dissolved fa them the glue 
that they can opeo their sbell, and let out the ro>t of 
the plumule. Aod there are many men that are not fit 
to be orzachers uatil they have gons through the path 
of suff -riag and sorrow. Your mortification and il 
success, instead of dissuadiong you from the Gospel 
ministry, should lead you tosay to yours If: “lam 
being baptized with the baptism wherewith he was 
baptized,” and hold on, work on! The day is shori; 
do not be troubled. But, oh ! my young br: threp, my 
heart yearns for you when I luck out and see foto what 
varied experience you sre golpg and what the work has 
been fo this werld. I have a father’s feeling for his 
soas to yard you,and I commit you Ww the care of Him 
who csred for me. Him who loves you and me; and | 
fay to you, whatever checkured way your life may have 
in it, there is one day that will not delay, and that will 
surely come, when yu shall go into the presence of 
your Fsther and my F «ther, and there shall come from 
the multitudes of heaven grecting v ‘ices saying to you, 
“ But for you 1 had not known Carist ;” giory and 
immortality shiniog from their faces, and reckoning 
you their high priest uoder the great High Priest. Oa! 
one hour in heaven wiil be worth a whole cealury up n 
earth, sud the commendation of Gol will be to you 
mu-ic that will never en i—that will roll on for ever and 
ever. You bave entered, or will soon enter, the most 
glorious creer, if you are fit for it, that can be open to 
m:n D> not betempted by any collateral business, do 
not be tempted by avy praise, do not be tempted by any 
pride, donot be tempted by any direc uragement ; holu 
oa and work to the end, and then shail come the great 


end glorious outpouring, and ore hour in heaven will be 
worth ten thousand years of suffering upon earth. 


WOMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
PHILADELPHIA BRANCH. 
|FHOM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


HIS oldest branch of the Woman’s Board of Mis 
tions held its sixteenth annual meeting in the 
B -lleville Avenue Congregational Church, Newark. 
N J, November 10 and 11. Delegates attended from 
fifteen adult and twelve j infor organizations, represent. 
ing twelve churches in New J-+reey, and one each in 
Poiladelpbia, Baltimore, and Washington, D.C. A 
prominent feature of the first ses‘ion was the ‘‘ young 
ladies’ hour,” foto which was condensed a very inter 
esting variety of exercises. These locluded a reprcsen- 
tation from s'x miseton fields, with accounts, from girl: 
in native dress, of the Chris'ian «ducation given by our 
lady m'ssionaries, and a plea from each for more teach 
ers and schools. Suggestions were off r-d from diff r 
ent young ladies in regard to work done {n their soct+ties 
Boxes prepared and rent to forelgn fields conta'ne! 
eimple artic'es for prizes cr Christmas tree gifts to chil 
dren in the schools, pretty things” for the mieslon 
teachere—wh> have like tastes with ours, not too often 
gratified—asted patchwork, and pleces of fancy-work 
begun, with materials and patterns to finish them, to 
relieve the teachers of the burden of preparation for the 
sewing hour. Letters not requiring answers have been 
written, and thus in various ways sympathy has been 
shown, which strengthens the tle which binds our work- 
ers bere and abroad. A paper on the claims medic:] 
missionary work wae p-esentei by a young lady physi 
clan, and the Kioto Tratning School for Nurses {fn this 
same connec.ion, was brought to the poticeof her Learers 
The great desire of all older workers to enlist the youog 
people seemed fulfilled by the zeal shown ifn all these 
socleties, so we)] exempl!fied at this meeting. 

A social hour after tea in the church parlors served 
the good purpose of making the delegates acquatoted 
personally. Tbe Rv. Mr. Pentecost conducted the 
evening service—a general one—when Dr. William 
Hayes Ward and others addressed the Branch, and 
friends gathered to welcome ft. All hearts rejoiced at 
the increased treasury —$2 798 nearly $500 fo advance 
of last year— which was a good preparation for the ad- 
mirable paper on Enthusiasm,” given with snch im- 
pressive spirit by Mrs J L. Scudder, of Jersey City, on 
Thursday morning. R-ports of the elghteen avux'lia. 
ries, young ladies’ societies, and seven mission 
circles of the Branch, were al! encouraging, though 
none felt that they bai “‘ already attained,” leaving hope 
of better things to come for us Mrs Schnelder, of 
Constantinople, spoae to the young ladies, and again at 
the morning session, moving her audience by her pa- 
thetic accounts of work and experfence in her long 
service there, as well as at other stations in Turkey. 
Mics Gouldy, of Osaka J span, also addressed her young 
friends and the older ones, pleading especially for some 
young ladies of good abiiliy to take up pressing work fa 
the field where she had for many years been enpported by 
the Paotlade!phia Branch. From B ston Miss Stanwood 
brought a loving message, and told of the need every- 
wherz for more help practical points were em- 
phas‘zed by the President Miss Halsey, alming to 
insure better methois of work, with a faithful attention 
to details. A few kindly words from Mr. K'ncald, Sec- 
retary of the American Board, assured us of bis thor- 
ough appreciation of woman's work. Friends broueht 
gree'ings from other Woman’s Bards engaged in sim- 
ilar «ff rts, while the hearty reception from the aux!!- 
fary which had fovirei us to their beautiful church was 
a benediction of {'self. Mr. Pentecost, the pastor, fo a 
graceful word of dismiseal made the work seem more 
than ever worth doing, ‘‘ for Corist’s eake.” A. P. H 


EYANGELIZATION IN THE SOUTH- 
WEST. 


OMPAR'SON makes the two Territories in the 
Southwest seem very dark. Odnae to five of the 
whole population of the country are members of an 
evangelical church ; in New Mexico one to six bundred 
and fifty-seven, and {n Ariz pa one to six hundred and 
eighty five. Light is needed. The meeting of our 
associa ion of Congregational churches at Deminy,, 
October 27-29, was one of the foregleams of day. This 
is a central place, and yet churches are four and five 
hundred miles away. ladeed, the Rsv. J. H. Willams 
came from Kansas City to meet with ns. 

Toe opening sermoa by Mc. Williams was grand In 
thought, in + pirit, and in utterance. 

Tne papers and discussions were strong, practical, and 
spiritual, showing that the men in the ficld are fitted fir 
avd devuted to their work. O.e must read between 
the lines of statistics to understard the scope of this 
really great foundation work. he blows suuck here 


and now affect not only the Americans and Mex'cans 
at the present time, when /natituti ns are fast crysta!l'z- 
ing into the more permanent form of States. but aff ct 
alan the large number of [ndlans within our borders. 
Small work, well organ'zed and well applied, means 
large results. Three new churches are reported within 
the year, and two new houses of worship. Five new 
men have come into the field, and more are engaged to 
come. The churches are ten {on number, wiih 212 
members, The gain in membership has been more than 
one-third. We exp:ct to raise this year above $5 000 
for the payment of our miolsters on the fi ld, besides 
the other home expenses 8S'x'een men are now engaged 
in church work on the fi ld, and three more are dally 
expected. About the same nu.aber are in our denom. 
inational school work. C. B. 8B. 


CONNECTICUT CONGREGATIONAL 
CONFERENCE, 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT |] 


EPRESENTATIVES of Connest'ent Convrega. 

_\ tonslism assembled fa the Pearl Street Church 
at. Iisrtford on Tursday, the instant, f r the noire. 
teenth annual meeting of the Conereg:tional C mfer. 
ence. The number of delegates io attendance was 
shout 170 Judge V. B. Chamberiato, of New B-ttatn, 
presided with courteous dignity. Dr J boson, of Rut 
lind, preached the usual cooferencs sermon on Tues tay 
evening. Wednesday evening was dev ted to addresses 
io behalf of four of the seven great benevolent « cletls 
of Congregationaliam. The Rev A. E Wlaship spoke 
for the New West Elneational Commission: De 
for the Congregationa]) U D-. W M. Birro we for 
the Home Missionary 8S iclety ; and Dr. Pow Il for the 
American Missionary A-sectation Reports presented 
from the churches of the Sate were for the moet part 
very encouraging ; one of the local conf+ rences reported 
that every church conrectei with it-hai experienced 
more or less of revival foterest during the part year. 
The work of the young perple. as develop: d by Young 
Peop'e’s Societies of Coristlan Exdeavor, was spoken of 
as particularly encouraging. Tue Sunday-schools, alo, 
ate fa a better condition than last veer. thoueh the 
fact was dwelt upon that there ere 60 000 children in 
Connecticut not connected with any Sunday school. 
The Sunday question came up ino the shape of a 
report from a committee previously appoloted to see 
what could be done to stopor lessen Sunday trsffic on 
the railroads. They reported that, actiog fa co-op: ra'ion 
with representatives from other churches, they had 
drafted a bill directed to the object fa view, which 
had been placed before the State Legislature, and 
ref. rred by that body to the Committee on Riallroads. 
This committee granted a heariog to the promoters of 


the reform, but they declised to mport the bil! 


favorably to the Legislature, or to recommend any 
action looking in the desired direction. The Con 
ference continued the commiitee, and appolated another 
to co operate with it by arraneing for public meetings a)! 
over the State, hoping thereby to awaken an {pterest in 
the restriction of Sunday tr fi: The same committee 
reported a resolution aga'rst Suoday pipers, which 
was drawn io severe terms Jt wes emphatically 
onposed, both on that ground and also as tending to 
allenate the press, the help of which tne church 
needs and might have, and as belog utterly useless to 
accomplish the desired end. After some discusston the 
resolution was recommitted, and brought up agalo the 
next day in a much milder form. As amended it 
was passed, with but little expressed opp sl. fon. though 
had there been more time {t woul’ pot have got through 
so easily as it did. A crmmittee which had been 
appolnted to consider the expediency of suggestiog to 
the Governor the advisability of discontinuing the 
apnual Fast Diy prociamation reported tbat any such 
suegest'on from the Conference would be {nexped{ent, 
as the Governor felt that legislative act! n would be 
necessary before he could cease compliance with a vener- 
able custom. Taols commitiee wis cont'!nned 
another year to investigate a!l the facts regarding Fist 
Day. Aoother committee reported tn favor of petiiton 
ing the Legt-lature for a law enabilog Convregattona! 
churches to b-come Incorporated bodies. ani thus to 
manege thelr ovo flaanctal sffsirs directly, tnstead of 
through the m+ dium of an eccletlast’cal toclety. R s- 
olutions were also passed in vigorous condemnation of 
the dram-shop and saloon; in favor of the Woman's 
Home Missionary Society of Connecticut, and of tne 
three tranches in the State of the Woman's Board of 
Missions. The minu'e {ntroduced by Dr. Purker, of 
H«tford, and enthustastical'y passed bya ri-log vote, ‘n 
1 .vieog Christian retponse to ihe message of the E 1s. 
copal Bishe ps on Caristiay unlty, merits longer notice 
than Is bere possible. The Nature and Functions cf 


Public Worship ’ was the theme of four exo )l-ent and 
suggestive addresvs, respecitvely by Professor Barbour 
on the Prayers, Dc. Co per oa the Scripture Readiogs, 
Professor Pratt on Music, and Dr, J. E. Twichell on 
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the Sicriaments. The Hon. Mr -binson, of Elartford, 
real a paper on the Labor question, which was hiehly 
appreciated, and the Rev Mr Burroughs, of New Brit- 
ain, one On the relatlun of evangelistic work to the wel- 
fare of our churches. 

= Toe next meeting of the Conference is to be at Middle- 
town. We 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


HE services at the installation of the Rev. Teunis 

8 Himlin, D D., as pastor of the Church of the 
Covenant, on Tuesday eventay, November 9 were un- 
usually futerestiog. The {nstaliation of the first pastor 
of anew church {fs natura'ly more impressive than the 
install.tion of his successore. It bas all the importance 
of a beglontog. Toe congregation's great gratification 
at the Installation of the pastor, who seemed chosen by 
G id, no less than by themselves, as a man pecu'larly 
fitted to lead them. was solemnized by their consclous- 
nees Of the magaitude of thefr undertaking and the 
gravity of its fssucs The beautiful chapel of the Church 
of the Cvenant was fi led when the «fficlatlog clergy 
entered at balf-past seven, foliowe’t by De. Hamlin and 
the members of the session The Rov D-. William 
Alvn B rlett, pastor of the New York Avenue Presby- 
terlan Courch, from whtch the Church of the Covenant 
came forth, presided. Dr Bartlett offered a prayer of 
invecation. The Rsv. Dr B F. Bi'tloger, pastor of the 
W.stminster Car h, who moderated the meetings of 
the Church of the Covenant before its formal organ’z.- 
tlon, read the tenth chapterof R:mans. The Rov. Dr. 
Marvin R Vincent, pastor of the Church of the Cove 
nantof New York City, preached the {osta!lation ser- 
mon. text was Matthew x'il, 47-50. pletured 
vividly the great net of the kiogdom of beaven dragging 
a!) men to the shore of eternl'y; all moviog {oa a mass, 
and yet with individuall'y ; all to be dellb rately aad 
impsrtia'ly passed up »» a: individuals at the last; to be 
judged Ginally by the lav of the kiogdomof heaven, and 
to he ** gathered” or ‘‘ castaway’ according to their rela 
tlonto it. D> Bartlett prop uided the constitutions] 
questions to Dr. Hf mila and to the members of the 
Church of the C »verant, and, after they had been satisfac. 
torily answered, declared. {n accordance with the direc 
tion of the P esby tery, that the new relation between pas. 
tor and peopis bal begun. H-reupon the Rev. Dr. Byron 
Sunderland, pastor of the First Presbyterfan Church, 
deitvered an appropriate charge, coupled with a cordial 
wilcome, to the past r and the R:v Dr T. 8 Childs. 
who supplied the pu'p{t of the Courch of the Covenant 
until ft could select a pastor, delivered a stirring and 
el‘ quent charge to the people. Both Sioderland 
an? De Cotide d elt with emphasis upon the apiritual 
needs of the huodred thousand people {ao the District of 
Co'umbla who sre outside the evangelical churches 
The Rv. Dr. Fullerton, pastor of the West Street 
Church, Gsorgetown, was to have cff red tne closing 
prayer atthispofat Dr followtog, after a bymn, 
with the b-nedi.tion. Bit De Ful'erton was absent on 
account of Iliness ands, Dr Buortlett gave out the hymn 
first, and then called De E[smita to ffer the 
prayer, clo-log with the benedictloo D iring the sing. 
ing of the bymo D>. Hsmilo, who had been sitting 
with bis rullog elvers in « front sat, ascended the pul 
pit. When the sing!ng ceased Dr. Hamilo off red a 
short and simple prayer, so fuil of manly faith and ten- 
der love that it touched every heart, and then pronounced 
the solemn benediction 


PRIGRESS OF W)RK AMONG 
YOUNG MEN. 


HE Young M-n's Associations are fiour- 

ishing as never before ; they seem to have found 
thelr legitimste work and place—ald to young men Ip 
physica!, socta!, aud mors! development. They have 
disc tinued those phases of work which brought them 
Into collision with the churches and roused the some- 
times needless, but pot wholly unnatural, j-aiousy of 
the latter. The brief Bible and the long exbortation, 
with a few t- x's of S:rip'ure and evangelistic stories 
sprinkled fa, no longer are offered in evening services in 
competiri with the preachers sermon. The churches 
and Asanciations are working in harmony and fellow. 
sh'p; and the Associations, as alis to, not substitutes 
for, the church, are dolng a work and receiving a sup- 
port both of which ase due to their dlec: very of their 
p ace and thetr self-adaptation to it. Within the last ten 
years In this 8 ate fifty-four Associations have grown to 
one hundred and twenty tvo; one Ra'lroad Branch to 
twenty one; four college Young M:a's Caristian Asso. 
Clations to fourteen ; an 4, as an fodication of the work 
accomplished, it ta reported that seventeen hundred 
students last year made a confession of falth in Cartt 
In mnection with these Young Men's Caoristian Asso 
Clations Where there were sixteen general secretaries 
ten years ago, now thee are ninety six; and five build. 
logs valued at $675/00 have tucreased to nineteen 
valued at about $2 000 000. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive iema of news for colwmne 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—A new Young Men’s Christian Association building was 
dedicated, with appropriate services, in Rockland, Me., on 
November 12 

—The First Congregational Church of Marblehead, Mass., 
was rededicated on November 5. 

—The principal addresses before the Vermont Misrionary 
Convention, beld at South Royalton last week, were deliv- 
ered by the Rev Joseph Hamilton, the Rev. George Smitb, 
the Rev. H. T. Reynolds, and the Rev. J. E Koapp. 

—The Rev. Dr. Harwood, of Trinity Church. New Haven, 
Conn., preached an interesting sermon before the New 
Haven County Convocation of the Episcopal clergy, which 
held its one bundred and ninety fifth meeting at Ansonia 
list week. An essay on “‘ Labor and Capital’ was read by 
the Rev. M. K. Balley. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—Henry Ward Beecher has written a latter to Mayor 
Whitney, of Brooklyn, declining the public reception 
offered to him by the Mayor and Common Council. Ha 
asks that the resolutions lately passed by the Board of 
Aldermen, off-ring the reception, that “the citizens of 
Brooklyn, withou’ distinction of party or creed, miy show 
how they holi their dis'ixgua'shed and beloved fellow-cirt 
zen,.’’ with, the signatures thereto, may be suitably en- 
grossed in such a form as that they miy be transmitted to 
his children as a token of the great honor designed him by 
his fellow cit'zens. 

—The union eeasion of the Now York and Brook'yn Asso- 
clation of Congregational Churches was held tn Plymonth 
Charch on Toerday of last week. The subject of city 
missions was presented by Mr. Bainbridge, who declared 
that, instead of fifteen or twenty evangeliata, the church 
should have at least fifty to reduce the half-miilion popnia- 
tion of pagans that were living around the great churches of 
Brooklyn. Mrs. Batnhbridge made an appeal to women in 
behalf of the same work. The Rev. Me. LI »yd, of the Madi 
aon Avenue Charch, New York, urged that sacred corcer’s 
ehonld he enhetituted for and didactic diaconrees in the 
eharches on Snndayevenings. The churches shonid he filled 
with light and mastic, and the poor shonld be tnvited in to 
rit onthe soft seats. The churches onght to be made more 
attractive than the theaters. Now on Sanday «venings the 
churches costing hundreds of thonasands of dollars in Fifth 
Avenue were closed, and the organs coating tena of thou 
sands were dumb. Secretary Kincaid apoke of foreign 
missions, and the Rev. Mr Halliday ard the Rev. Hratt 
Smith on home m'ssions. In the evening Dr. Roberts, the 
Molerator, also mide an address on home missionary 
work, presenting atartiing statistics as to the progress of 
8 -claliam and Anarchiem. Henry Ward Becher was heart 
l'y greeted, and, following the line of thougt Introidinced 
hy De Roherte, related exnertences of h'a recent FE ogiieh 
vi-it the encial condition of the Exg'ish laborers 
He aleo spoke of the question of dizestabiishment, which he 
hellevea to be Inevitab'e He found the Evglish Congrega 
tlonalis's far advanced in the hamanity of their creed, and 
Aeclared that even tn Scotland there was leas rigid Calvini-m 
than was generally supposed. He belleved that both here 
and in Exgland the labor question would tn the end a?j1-t 
iteelf, and that the people wonld peacefaolly and I.vyally 
correct extating evils The apeaking was closed by the R v 
Lyman Abbott, of The Christian Unston, who urged the 
necessity of home missionary work, that the poor and 
degraded might be lifted np an ithe social in'teresta of the 
whole people be advanced. He deprecated a condition of 
eoclety which permitted the audden accumulation of enor- 
mous fortunes, which were by trick and devite teken from 
the wealth creators of the country—the working classes. 

—The New York Preshytery at ita meeting last week dia 
enssed the quetion of ordaining M- A C Armstrong, Jr. 
Mr. Armetrong has janet been a pointed Adjainct Professor 
of Church History in Princeton, and it was necessary that 
he be ordained as a minister to fll that rosition. The exam- 
ination elicited from the candidate an ex pression of opinion 
that the Scriptures centained contradictions and human 
‘rrors, and after a sharp debate, in which the orthodoxy of 
Mr. Armstrong was warmly defended by De. John Hall, but 
sharply criticised by De Howard Crosby, the case was post- 
poned to a fa'ure meeting. In deference to the expressed 
wish of the Presbytery, we abstain from a farther report of 
action which Is as yet incomplete. Mr Armstrong is a son 
of the well-known pub'isher, and a warm friend of Dr. 
McCoeh and of the late Dr. Hodge. 

— Professor George B. Stevens, of Yale College, wi'l read 
a paper before the American Institute of Christian Philoso- 
phy at ita next monthly meeting in New York. 

—A correspondent writes us of an accession of twenty_ 
one new members to the Church of the Covenant, Washing. 
ton, D C,onthe 7h instant. This new enterprise, one 
year old, is very vigorous, and bas a bright future. It is 
ia the finest portion of the capital, and strategically located, 
nearly opposite the British legation. 

—In accord with a resolution adopted at the annul 
meeting of the New York City Church Extension and Mis- 
sionary Society, there will be a semi-annual meeting held at 
the New York Academy of Mas‘c, N »vember 26. in the in- 
terests of the general work and Ssbbath schou!ls connected 
with the Society. 

—The Metbodist Eptrcopal Board of Missions completed 
its sessions in Now York !a-t week. The total appropria- 
‘tons amount to nearly $1. 100 900, an advance on last year’s 
collection of nearly 8180000. Easter Sabbath was fixed on 
as Children’s Mi sionary Day, a day for especial missionary 
exercises and offcrings. 

—The Sanday-“chool Institute held in New York last 
week attracted great interest from those interested in 


methods of treatment. Short addresses and expoettiona hy 
the Rev. A. F Schaoffl r, Me. Ka'ph Wolls, Mra. C F. 
Crafts, Caleb B Knevals, and oth-rs,on such toptes as 
School O pened,” ** School R:viewed,”’ ** Work Outside the 
Schoo!,”’ of the B.ble at Homs,”’ and Mistakes ta 
and Oat of the Class,’ were accompanied by black »ard 
illastrations and familiar discussion. 

—At a meetingof the Long Island Branch of the Woman's 
Auxiliary held in Brooklyn, last Tharsdayv, Bishop Lit'le- 
j ha presided, and addresses were mate by the Riaht Rov. 
Willlam J. Boone, of Coina; the Right Rev. R WB Eniott, 
D.D., of Western Texas; the Right Rev. T. M Duatley 
DD,of Kentacky; the Right Rv. W. D Walker, S TU, 
of North Dakota; the Rev. T. 8. Tyog, of Osaka, Japan, 
and Archdeacon Kirkby. 

—The movement among Brookiyn Bap'ists which was 
started last epring toward the organ'zstion of a Baptist 
Mission and Church Ex’ension Sxcie'y was col pleted on 
November ll by a definite organization at an eutndsiastic 
meeting. 

-The annual meeting of the General Committee of the 
Board of Courch Extension of the Mecthodis' Episcopal 
Charch was ia Pobiladelphia last week. The acousl 
report shows a total receipt for the year of $2: 26), a gato 
of abont $8,000 It is proposel to piso toe erection 
of frontier charches,and the ca | fura“ m'iiton for 
is to be accompanie1 by an appeal! for a quarter of a million 
for church extension. Bisho> Bowmaa presided at the 
anniversary of the snc'ety. 

—Those Uaited Presbyterians who are opp sed to tnstru- 
mental masic in the charches held a m etiug ia Pittsbarg, 
Ps, last week. The resolations passed recite that the 
United Presbyterian declaratioa of faith excludes not ouly 
everything beside the Psalms from besiog in prai-e of 
God, bat every other mode of renderiag tne praise Deside 
singing, and every other accompaniment of sivgiug besile 
grace inthe heart. “If we couseot to exchaogs Christ's 
yoke,”’ they say, “‘ for that of taste and fasnion to the singe 
instance, we are no louger free B>lieving tostramental 
music in connection with tne worship of G «i to be without 
the authority of a divine appolatm-ut aader toe New 
Testament dispensation, and there!ore a corruption of that 
worship, it is our duty to refuse in any way to Cuouutenanve 
its nae.”’ 

~The Church BailJing Trust Association of New York 
has been incorporated *‘ to establish a place in this city lor 
the purpose of eoabliog the miutsters and bapt ze! people 
acknowledging the ecclestastical authority of tne Cc lege of 
Apostles, heretofore having tts heacq tarters at Albary, 
England, to conduct Christian worship according to the duc 
trine of the Catholic Apvstolic 

is said that Mormon mssioasries have been mak'ng 
many converts in the Monongahela River coal regivus io 
Penn ylvania. 

—The Board of E'ders of the Northwestern [Independent 
Church of Pailade pnia, of wich the Rev. Waldo Messaros 
i+ pastor, has rig in a boly on accouat of the p:stor’s 
determination to coatinae occapying the pulpit wuolie toe 
accuxations brouzht agaiast bim are sti!) unset!! d 

—The Seventh S:reet Methodist Eptsvopa! Charchof New 
York City celebrated the bundredtn anniversary cf its 
formation last Sanday. 

—The First Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
probably he disbsaaded, anol the edi five cl »+ed. 

—The Tioza Presbyterian Couarcod of Pailadelpbia held a 
series of rededication services la~t weck, In whicn President 
McCoeh, of Princeton, Dr. John Hall, of New York, and 
De. W. D Roberts took a promicaent part. 

—The Peoepect Hill Retormed Charch of New York City, 
of which the Rev. 0 A. Walser, is pastor, will soon erect a 
chapel and parson. ge to E ghty-ninth Street, west of Park 
Avenne, at a cost of $20 U0U. 

THB WEST AND SOUTH. 

—At the annual openivg «Xereises of the Gammon School 
of Theology at Atlanta, Gs, recently, an interesting ad 
dresa was delivered by the R>v. Atticas G. Haygzood, D D., 
wno, in speaking of the soevial religivas needs avd dangers 
of the colored people, said 1 say unbesitati gly, kno slog 
the religious, life of the negro, thst his religion is his 
strongest and best characteristic. All there ls of hope for 
him in this country will rise or fall with the healthy devel 
opment or the decay of bis religion. Here comes in the 
importance of the work of Gammon School of Tnevl gy and 
similar institutions. No people can rise above toeir mlig- 
ion ; no people's religion can rise above the doctiiue prac- 
ticed and lived by their ministry. [{ avy man in the world 
nee ts to know bis business, it is the preacher of the Gospel. 
If avy preacher most needs to know it, it is he whore mintis- 
try is to the most needy aid ignorant of God's chilcren,”’ 

—The Central Congregativnal Church of Tuledo, O, bas 
remodelei and repaired its charca bullding, and ly 
rededicated it, with interesting exerci-es, in Which the Rev. 
Zachary Eddy, D D, and the Rev ( Fraser took port. 

—The Uaiversal Peace Society bel its anuual meeting in 
Atianta, Ga, begianing November 7. Addresses were de- 
livered by Mr. Love, of Philadelphia, President of the 
Society, Senator Culq itt, of Goorgia, aud others. 

—Mr. D L Moody has been condactiog crowded and sue- 
ceasiul religious mectings at Wheellog, W. Va. 

—The case of the brothers Converse, cditursuf the Louis 
ville * Christian Ovserver,’’ Who are charged 
fulnese and unchristian statements, bas been re umed by 
the Louisville Presbytery, and testimony .8 agalu Lelug 
received at great leogtn. 

—A new German Evangelical Church was dedicated ia 
Lake View, Lil, lately. Tne pastur is the Rev. W. F. 
Waikermao. 

Firat Presbyterian Charch of Cinctonati, O , bas 
begun the erection of & braucn ww Le tae Pugrim 
Chapel. 
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SooKs AND 


RUSSIAN L'TERATURE? 


The present phenomens] appetite for Russian Uresa- 
ture, and especisliy for Russien tales. is accounted for 
by «me cynics asa protest and reactlon against what 
they regard as the miniature and tin-type variety of 
American novels. Yet Me Howells, the bead of what 
we prefer to cal] the reformed realistic school, the ex- 
purgated naturalists, is a cordial patron of the Russo- 
philists. This ought to be en ugh to confound his 
cavilers There is, or ought to be, a Spanish proverb 
that one fs not obliged to despise beans b: c.use be likes 
beef. Toere is no reason why a!] of us who are pleased 
with novels cslculated for the Boston longitude should 
not be at home in S: Pctersburg or Moscow. There fs 
no reason why some pa:sionate partisans of the new 
Soutbern I{terary movement should kiss their hands to 
Anna Kuré ina mainly to emphasize the faces they want 
to mske at Lemue) Barker. When will people learn to 
set up a new {dol without smashing an old one? It fs 
in part because of the violent contrast between the placid 
workadsy novels and such an elemental and highly 
energiz-d novel as F. ior Dostoyevsky’s ‘‘Crime and 
Punishment” that the American novels of naturalistic 
story-telling seem more commonplace than they really 
are. But, for our part, we declare ourselves, for pur- 
poses of {illustration merely, equally pleased with cider 
and with wdka. The realism of Dostoyevsky is more 
powerf: 1, more somber, than anything in contemperary 
novel-writing. Almost a contemporary of Tourguéaeff, 
and to our mind of as original although not as fine a tal. 
ent, he has been hitherto almost unknown In the United 
States. The present work isthe first of a number of 
his novels which the publishers of this translation an- 
nounce. It will be strange if Dostoyeveky’s novels are 
not soon a3 familiar and as famous ifn this country as 
those of Tolsto! and Tourguéneff. 

Born in Moscow in 1823, educated as a boy In the 
woods, and in Scoit and Cooper, Dostoyeveky made 
himself familiar when s student at the engineering 
school] in St. Petersburg with the misery of the poor and 
the degradation of great citles, a knowledge which he 
was afterward to use with profound effect. His first 
book, ‘‘ Poor People,” dealing with the miseries of the 
poorer official class, appeared about forty years ago, and 
had a great success. In 1850 be was sentenced to death 
for complicity in the work of a secret political society. 
His life was epsred, but he was sent to Siberla. One 
fruit of his imprisonment was his ‘‘ Recollections of a 
Dead-House,” a master work. J>urnalism and literature 
occupted the rest of his life, which ended fa 1881. He 
was an «ardent Siavophilist, an opponent of the Western 
iJlumination movement, of which Tourguénseff was an ex- 
ponent. Tourguéceff admired him greatly at one time, 
but not only did their political aims diverge, but to 
Tourguéneff there seemed to be something strained, 
morbid, and excessive in Dostoyevsky’s pathological or 
psycbolovical studfes Ervest Dupuy (Dole’s translation) 
quotes To urgvéoeff as saying apparently of ‘‘Crime 
and Punishment :” *‘God ! whatasour smell; what a 
vile boeplital odor; what idle scandal ; what a psycho. 
logical mole-hole!’ 

There was some truth {n this bitterness, but a good deal 
more of prejidice. Tourguéa ff abused Dosioyevsky’s 
literature on :ccount :f bis politics. That Dostoyevsky 
was a man of nubile heart appesrs from this confession 
of bumane fa'th which we take from Mr. D le’s appen- 
dix wo Dupuy’'s ‘Great Masters of Russt«n Literature :” 

‘*] never could understand the rea:on why one tenth part 
of our prople should be cultured, and the other nine-tenths 
must serve as the material eupport of the minority, aud 
themselve< remaio in ignorance. I do not want to think or 
to live with any otber belief than that over ninety millions 
of peopie (aud those who shall be born after us) wil all be 
some day cul.ured, humanized, and h.ppy.”’ 

Through whatever gloomy ways, what mysteries of 
crime, What #retcbedocss of vulgar na'ure, Dostoyev- 
sky tukes us, the faith ia something better, a lingering 
and undegraded innocence, are ntlil felt. He is the ob- 
server and mc rder of many miseries, but not there- 
fore a pessimist, +s be bas been called. Far from it. 
The light of humave bope gliimmers in all the dark 
passages of guilt and sufferiog. As in this present 
book, crime brings punishment, but repentance, amel- 
doration, regeneratiun, fullow. ‘*Crime and puuish- 
ment” may be familiar to some of our readers in the 
German translation, ‘' Verbrechen und Strafen,” which 
appeared about a year after the author's death, and to 
more in the French translation, ‘‘ Le Crime et Le Chaitt- 
ment,” of which our English translation was made in 
London not long ago The translation is sometimes a 
little slangy, sometimes a little obscure, once in a while 
apparently inexact, but readable enough, and not with- 
eut sirength. -The novel deals with the murder of two 

Crime and Punishment. By F. M. Dostoyevsky Great 
Masters of Russian Literature. By Ernest Dupuy. Translated by 
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*omen by a poor etudent and his sufferlogs thereafter. 
The m'serfes of a drunken, discharged « ficial and his 
family are powerfully painted. The daughter of this 
‘ficial, the gentle, timid Sonfa, who sells herself to 
eupport the family, and afterward becomes, in spite of 
her position, the good ang¢l of the student assassin, is a 
most effecting figure. To draw such a character to 
make {' probable aod natural, and even attractive, »{tb- 
out ever exciting diegust, is in {itself a marx of high 
talent. Weare aware of the morbid possibilities which 
envelop the effort, but it has been made with delicacy 
and discernment. Dounia, the assassin’s eister, and 
Razoumtkhbin, his friend, are two fresh and sane crea 
tlons, who contrast vividly with the wild, distorted, 
or fantastic, diseased life which surroundsthem. But 
the trlumph of the book }fes {n the wonderful study of 
guilt which {t contains in the person of Raskolotkoff. 
the assassin. Anything more subtle, penetrating, pro- 
found, terrible, 1s not to be found in all realistic litera- 
ture. The study is a litt'e too protracted, the psychol- 
ogy at times a little excessive, but all is original. It ts 
a book of extraordinary power, a book of genius. 

Mr, Nathan Haskell D le has translated into very 
excellent English Ernest Dupuy’s ‘‘ Les Grands Maitres 
de la Litterature Russe au XIX° S écle,” and added an 
appendix. M Dupuy is by no means an E imond 
Scherer or & Paul Bourget. He is rather a common- 
place critic, and in matter of dates and other facts fre 
quently displays a characteristic French contempt which 
Mr. Dole has to correct. The book fs valuable, how. 
ever, for its studies of Gogol, Tourguéneff, and Tolstot, 
and the analysis of and translations of passages from 
their principal works. Tolstol and Tourguéaoeff are 
pretty well known in this country, but of Gogol too 
little has been known, and M. Dupuy efv 2s an interest- 
ing eketch. The same may be said of his essay on 
Tourguéneff, whom he personally knew. The whole 
book will be a useful companion for students {n Rus- 
sian literature, of which, {2 translation at least, every- 
body must read something. Mr. Dole has supplied 
considerable blographical detafl. We wish that he bad 
added a bibliography of English and French transla. 
tions of these authors considered by M. Dupuy. It Is 
pleasant to be assured by Mr. Dole that Tolsto! fs 
making short stories and not making shoes. 


INDIAN MASSACRES.' 


The suthor’s alm {n this history of the Indfan wars of 
the Far West is ostensibly ‘‘ to search out the true causes, 
the actual occurrences, and the exact results of the lead- 
ing Indian troubles of modern years,” ‘‘ with no theory 
to support,” ‘‘ without attempting to fo've or even to 
discuss the problems” presented thereby, and “' leaving 
the credit or the bleme to fall to whatever individual or 
whatever policy {t may belong.” But, happily, he does 
not conform closely to this proyramme. Wherein be 
does the book has too much the form of a chronicle, too 
much of bald statements of endless details, unleavened 
by the graces of style which are especially needed in a 
book whose theme is, in a measure, repulsive. We are 
led through a chamber of horrors, and at times feel as 
though our condnctor were simply reading from the 
catalogue. Mr. Dunn cannot write history brilliantly. 
But when he assumes his true character, which {s that 
of a sympathizer with the much-abused Indians and an 
unsparing critic of the past governmental treatment of 
them, he shows much force and awakens interest. 

The later chapters which dea! with the more recent 
occurrences are much more satisfactory, for the reason 
that the author has evidently felt a contemporary’s 
emotion concerning them. The chapter on the Mount- 
ain Meadow Maxacre is one of the most powerful in 
the book, the story of Captain Jack aod the Lava Beds 
is full of dramatic interest, and we are carried along by 
the author's sympathy for Joseph s Nez Percés in their 
oppression and heroic resistance, 

The following interesting anecdote is told of the latter 
tribe. In 1882 a deputation of four Nez Percé In¢lans 
visiied St Luis. They were no usual visitors there, 
and they taicome on a strange errand. Some trappers 
had told their tribe of a wonderful Book that the white 
men had—a Book which told all about the Great Spirit, 
the happy hunting grounds, ood the trail that led to 
them—and they had come after it. From away in 
their mountain-girt valleys beyond the Columbia they 
had searched out a pathway, Over mountains and plalos, 
through fierce tribes of their deadly enemies, until they 
reached the village of the white man. They were 
feasted and loaded with presents, but they falled to ob- 
tain the Book. It was not printed in a language which 
they could understand, aod no missionary volunteered to 
return with them. When they sald farewell they were 
fuil of sadness at the failure of their mission, and por- 
trayed in their graceful imagery the disappoiotment 
which their tribe would feel. The interest awakened 
by this visit resulted shortly after in the departure of 

1 Massacres of the Mountains, By J.P. Dunn, Jr. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) 
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misstoraries for their home, and, {n this way, in the 
establishment of American control in Oregon. 

Tae whole book gives the impression that the United 
States has treated the Iadians with most shameless bad 
faith, justifying Sitting Bull’s refusal to surrender to 
that Government which “had made fifiytwo trea'les 
with the Sloux and kept none of them.” The following 
de-ertption of the fare at the Crow Creek agency in 
1863-4. taken from the testimony of the assistant surgeon 
of the Sixth Iowa Cavalry, if it fs typical, makes out- 
breaks on the reservations palofully intelligible: ‘‘ Some 
time about the middle of the winter a large vat wascon- 
structed of cottonwood timber, about six feet square 
and six feet deep. {np connection with the steam 
mill, with a pipe kading from the boller {nto the vat. 
Toto this vat was thrown becf, beef-heads, entralls of 
beeves, some beans, fl ur. and pork. I think there was 
put Into the vat two barrels of fl ur each time, which 
was not oftener than once In twenty-four hours. This 
mass was then cooked by the steam from the boiler 
passing through the vat. When that was done al! the 
Indians were ordered to come there with their pails and 
get it. It Was dipped out to the Indians with a long 
handled dipper made for the purpose. It was about the 
consistency of very thin gruel.” And to chow that this 
state of things has not been altogether remedied, the 
author cites the case of the Piegans, who last year lived 
tor two months on the bark of trees, and about two 
hundred of whom starved to death. 

Bat the most fruitful cause of the outbreak is shown 
to be the policy of removing the Indians from their 
ancient homes, which they cling to with a love which 
would be called patriotism among civilized men, to such 
conventfent reservations as the white men do not at that 
particular time desire. The Modoo war, the great 
Sloux war of 1876, the Nez Percé war of 1877, the 
troubles with the Chiricahua Apaches sinee 1876, and 
the wars with Victorio’s Mimbrefios Apaches, with the 
Northern Cheyennes, and with the White Mountain 
Coyoteros, are all traced to this cause. General Crook’s 
policy and treatment of the Indians fs heartily com 
mended. 

The book is profasely {llustrated, and presents an 
attractive appearance. 


Elementary Politics, By Thomas Raleigh, Fellow of All 
Souls’ Coilege, Oxford. (London: Heary Frowde, 1886.) 
This little book ts decidedly an important one. Thougntful 
peopie are agreed that in our collezes too little atteu..on is 
giver to studies which throw light upon the political and 
economic questions of the day. We teach the Constitution, 
tince all of us, like President Taylor, stand upon that broad 
platform. But the questions of today are not constita- 
tional. The writer of this book bas shown that it is possible 
to give a fair representation of all phases of political opinion 
and at the same time make penetrating criticisms. The 
book is calculated to arouse thought and discussion. The 
author starts out by giving a history of the origin of society. 
He then portrays the characteristic features of modern 
society, both political and social. The book merely pre- 
tends to be an elementary treatise, but it is as profound as 
itis elementary. The survey is superficial only in the sense 
that itis arapid survey. By means of a few strong, well- 
chosen lines be succeeds in bringing out al] the important 
features of the institutions and ideas which he criticises. 
Especially to be commended are the clear d+ finitions of the 
subjects discussed. His characterization of the politica) 
parties is always happy. The Tories, be says, “ start 
with the belief that man ‘is a disorderly creature, requiring 
both political and ecclesiastical guidance. Their reliance 
is not on the jadgment of the people, but on their loyalty. 
. » » The Conservatives do not pretend to maintain the doc- 
trine of authority; they are faithful to the monarchy, the 
aristocracy, and the church, but they defend these institu- 
tions on the ground of expediency. ... About the time 
when Conservatism came to denote a firm but not immoder- 
ate attachment to existing institutions, Liberalism came to 
denote an enlightened but not immoderate desire of progress 
andreform. The Radicals seem to agree in accepting two 
propositions. (1) Society as it exists is not in a satisfactory 
state. Wealth and power and knowledge are concentrated 
in the hands of the few ; and the /ife of the mass of mankind 
is not such a@ life as civilized peopleshould live. (2.) The 
chief hope of improvement lies in the development of pop- 
ular government.’’ Mr. Kaleigh also gives a fair-minded state- 
ment of the views of the Socialist. He makes one criticiam 
upon existing economic conditions which is of great impor- 
tance, ‘‘ Some say that wages must be fair because they are 
fixed by free contract; but where there is property on one 
side and necessity on the other free contract is not always 
tair.”’ This belief that existing society is not altogether 
satisfactory enables Mr. Raleigh to give an unbiased presen- 
tation of the programme of the Eaglish State Socialista. 
** It includes,”’ he says, ‘‘ taxation graded so as to correct 
inequalities of fortune : the lending of public money to per- 
sons too poor to borrow in the open market, and especially to 
persons who desire to purchase land in emal! quantities.”’ 
** It aleo suggests that the Government should own the mines 
and rallways.’’ The book is to be recommended to scholars 
and thinkers as well as to students. 

The Volcano Under the By a Volunteer Specia). 
(New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) The story of the 
New York Draft Riote of 1863 has never before been told in 
ite cempleteness. Newspaper accounts at the time were 
jncomplete, fragmentary, and colored by the political ex. 
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cltement of the day. Magszine articles since published 
bave patnurally presented the tragic and herote episodes 
wirhout too close an examination of the minor details, The 
present writer bas done a real service in making a careful 
rerearch into contemporary records, police orders, tele- 
gr:ms, and soon, in adding tothe result his own impres. 
gions a8 an eye-witness, and in combining into a clear and 
succinct narrative the events of those four terrible days. 
The story is a timely one, also, for it teaches the lesson that 
thore dealing with the p« pulace of crowded cities, with 
their thousands of discontented and other thousands of 
crimina! men, can never be too vigilant or too well prepared 
for the unexpected. In 1508 the storm burst out of an 
ulmost clear eky. A day or two after the papers bad ridi. 
culed the idea of any distarbance, negroes were hang'ne at 
the lamp poste, peaceful citizens were beaten to death for 
the crime of venturing on the streets, blocks of buildings 
were burning, and bloodtbirety mobs were driving the 
police before them. As we look back at it now, the confi- 
dence of the authorities in allowing the entire organ'z d 
militia of the city to be absent was amazing, but the con- 
duct of the police in the emergency was wortby of any mill- 
tary organ‘zation, and canno be too often or too stror gly 
praised. The author presents a potpted lesson on his title- 
page by contrasting these two sentences: “ If every man 
had a bomb in bis pocket, there is the end of capitalistic 
rule,” from the speech in open court of George Engel, the 
Anarchist, and Lincoln's, ‘Among freemen there can be 
no successful appeal from the ballot to the bullet, and they 
who take such appeal are enro to lose their case and pay 
the cost.’’ 

The Foreat Waters the Farm. By M. Antonin Roueset. 
Transiated by the Rev 8 W. Powell (New York: Forest 
and Stream Publisting Company.) With a wise understand 
ing of 'be necersity of a; pealing directly to the land workers 
the French Academy of Arts and Soiences at Aix offered 
gome years ago @ prize for an essay on the general sub)-ct 
of Forestry. which sbould be suited to popular Instruction, 
‘“ The Studics of Master Peter,’’ of whichthe volume before 
us is a tran-ls'ion, was the eucces«ful It ts series 
of familiar talks betwee> Master Pcter, a practical farmer, 
and the villece schoolmaster. The former at the outset has 
the “ practical] man’s’? distrust of a theorist, and carries on 
his side of the debate with much spirit, but, like all men of 
straw, is at last beaten in argument by his opponent's 
Socratic methods, and ts converted and instrncted. The 
evils of deforestation are strikingly shown, and the French 
Government’s plan of replanting the hillsides lg proved to 
be of ultimate and substantial benefit to the peasant. The 
trapslator's introduction tella with point and foros the story 
of the fight with the lawless torrents of the Rhone, stating 
among other things that the great Garonne Flood of 1875, 
by which 1,000 lives were lost, and damage to the extent 
of 300,000 000 francs was done, could have been rendered 
almost harmless by this work if it bad been begun eariler 
and carried ont more speedily. The headwaters of the 
Hudson and Mississippi need protection as well as thoer of 
the Rhone and the Garonne, and no better treatise on the 
subject of forest preservation and restoration could be put 
into the hands of those who should be forced to reengnize 
the importance of these measures, 


The House at Hizh Bridge. By Edgar Fawcett. (Boston: 
Ticknor & Co) Mr. Fawcett is always a careful and in- 
telligent ertist in bis literary work. Those phases of social 
life which be attempts to analyze and portray he under- 
stands minutely and brings before us faithfully. Oa the 
other band, bis people and their conversation are often in 
themselves tame and commonplace. This, his latest atory, 
ia the equal of his best work in its presentati»n of well- 
contrasted types to be found in New York life. It is also, 
we should say, distinct/y superior in plot and construction 
to much of bis former work. The main incident ia that 
used by Mr Gathrie (“F. Anstey’) in “The Giant’s 
Robe,’ the appropriation by an unsuccessful aspirant to 
literary fame of the manuscript of a man supposed to be 
dead, and the reappearance of the real author, to the con 
founding of the pretender. The treatment, however, Is al- 
together different, and the management of the dificult 
situations ciever and original. The remorse and mental 
suffering of the literary impostor are depicted with skill 
The dreariness and aimlessness of a certain grade of what 
the E -glixh would call “lower middle olass’’ society are 
also brought beiore the reader in photograph-like distinct- 
ness. 

Select Poems of Robert Browning. Edited with notes by “ill- 
fam J Rulfe and Heluise E. Hersey. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers.) This is the latest issue of the English Classic 
series edited by Mr. Rolfe. It is far superior, in the selection 
of poems, the fullness and clearness of the notes, and the 
short bat comprehensive introduction, to any other volume 
of the kind with which we are acquainted. In the preface 
Mr Rolfe informs us that the greater part of the credit of 
the work is due to bis co-elitor, who ts an earrest and crit- 
ical Browning student. The selections properiy include 
almost all toat can fairly be called popular in the poet's 
work, together with a few specimens of his subtler methods, 
Pippa Passee is given in ita entirety. The editors have 
been successful in giving a good idea of the varied genius of 
their author. An acceptable feature is the coliection of 
critical comments from Ruskin, Lowell, Grant White, John 
Morley, Farnivall, and others. Toe volume is neatly 
printed and bound, and ccntains an excellent portrait. 


Records of an Active Lye By Heman Dyer, D.D. 


(Thomas Wuittaker, New York.) This autobiography, 
extending {rum 1510 to the preeent time, covers a period of 
great activity ia Church and State, and the association of the 
author with many prominent persons invests his story with 
peculiar interest. He bas made it bright with varied 
incidents, and to his friends it will be a treasure which they 


will bigbly prize, and read with tender and loving interest. 
It will tarnish incentive to the boys in bun ble homes and 
lowly #'ations to be faithful to the conditions of pregrees. 
It will nerve to steady fort these ready ‘to faint by the way. 
All such blograpbic stories havea value in the home library 
and in the bands of the aspiring yonth. The path from an 
obscure Vermont home to wide u-vefulness in the largest 
cities of our land may well be traced with careful hand. 


Millennial Dawn. Vol. 1 (Zion’s Watch Tower, Pitta- 
burg, Pa) The author of this “plan of the agea”’ thinks 
he has discovered the correct interpretation of Scripture, 
and so alms to explain in a chart the purpose of God re 
specting this world. The pivot of the book is the persona! 
aud prem!llennial advent of Jesus Christ. Woe have but little 
confi.ience in the mathematical theorics of the world, and 
cannot fee] the force of much of the geometrico-religious 
writing inthishbook A humble mind tn dealing with the 
secret things of God Is better than the positivism of this 
writer. 


Volame VII. of the Antle- Nicene Futhers contains the writ- 
ings of Lactantius, Venantius, Dionysius of Rome, and 
other of the later ante-Nicene Fathers, together with the 
‘Teaching of the Aposties,’’ with an introductory note by 
Professor Riddle, and explanatory notes. The etghth rol. 
ume will conclude this work, and will include a biograph- 
ical synope's of the literature which the series demands for 
illustration. The publishers of this work bave certainly 
more than falfilled the promises made to their subscribers. 


RECENT POETRY. 


Of a balf-score folames of collections of fugitive poems 
before us, that by Jobn Boyle O'Reilly, entitled /n Bohemia, 
has the element of furcefulness in the highest degree. In 
umany of the thirty or forty poems bere inc!uded there ie the 
flash of genuine poetic fire. Most, tf not all, bave as theme 
haman as distinct from external nature, Honor, truth, 
courage, patriotism, are the sub‘sota of Mr. O'Reilly's song. 
His Bohemia is not, as one mizht suspect before reading the 
poems, that easy-going, not too reputable land of journal 
late and arti-t3 which of late years has become lesa and less 
inhabited, but a country where soc'ety is idea), where bigh- 
minced men think noble thoughts, and where noble thought 
brings forth noble action. Eeveral of the poems—such as 
‘Sergeant Epps"? and Wendell Phillips’’—are already 
widely known and deservedly popular. Mr O'Reilly writes 

ith true Irish ardor, but his fervid spirit is tempered with 
poctic taste of a high order and a thorough mastery of the 
technique of verse. (Boston: Pilot l’ablishing Co.) 


In quite another veln are the tender and sweet)> melan- 
choly verses of Elizabeth Akers, whose The Silver Dridge, 
and Other Toema contains many exquisite little poems, even 
more finished in form, and with a gentle feminine quality 
exceedingly captivating. The anthor’s love of nature is 
uomistakatly genuine, not assumed for verse-making pur- 
poses ; its expression is pure end graceful, and her tonch ts 
as sure as it is light. A very good epecimen of the least 
pretentious, but prettiest, of her poems, * Briar Bloom,” 
will be foand in our colama of Fusitive Poems, (Boston: 
Houghton, M Min & Co.) 


If Elizabeth Akers finds in the ** Briar-Bioom "’ the sweet- 
est scent and a lesson of love, Mr. Ario Bates, turning in the 
same direction, suggesta in his title, Berries of the Brier 
(B ston: Ioberts Brothers), a note of bitterness which hers 
and there is justified by atone of pessimism, which does 
pot, however, dominate his poems. Many of these are 
exceedingly clever in conception and polished in execution 
Mr. Bates has a fert'le fancy, a deftness and surenees in the 
use of varied meters ; and if he does not touch the heart 
deeply, he at least has the merit of never offending the taste 
and of always pleasing the ear 


Benjamin F. Taylor is a Western verse-writer who has 
fairly won a considerable degree of popularity by his faith- 
fal pictures of rural life, his homely humor, and his success 
in portraying common things of dally life in bright and 
cheerful rbymes. Some of his figures of rhetoric are fear- 
fully and wonderfully made, an! we suppose a fastidious 
taste could easily find scores of points for criticism and 
even ridicule. Yet there is aswing and spirit about many 
of the poems in his Complete Puctical Works (Chicago: 8. C. 
Griggs & Co ) which g «s far toexvuse imperfections, orndi- 
ties, aud eccentricities ofthe war-songs, in particular, 
have a rush of feeling and a ring in tone that are fresh and 
inapiriting. 

We have spoken more than once of the excellent judgment 
shown by Mr. Osoar Tay Adame in the selections for his 
Through the Year with the Pveta series. The September and 
October volumes are no exception to the rule. Toere ts, of 
course, ample material from which to choose ; each volume 
contains specimens of over a hundred writers’ work, a large 
proportion being from contemporary poets. Mr. Adams 
bas been far from confining himself to a ransacking of 
anthologies. He has evidently made a close and thorough 
study and search through contemporary and especially 
periodical literatare, and, as the work approaches ite close, 
it is due the editor to recognize that the originality of the 
idea has been eqaaled by theskill of itsexecution. (Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co.) 


Vagrant Verses, by Josephine Pollard, contains many short 
poems which have appeared in several pertodicals of repute 
They cannot be called the work of genius ; on the other band, 
they are free from offensive pretentiousness. Many moral 
and domestic lessons are enforced in a siznple and homely 
way, and the teaching of the book is decided!y superior to 
ita literary art. (New York: Phillips & Hunt.) 


In The Temple of Alanthur Mr. Isaac R. Baxley has chosen 
an imposing subject and treate itinan ambitious way. A 


| dramatic story founded on Egyptian mythology, told for | 


the most part in blank verse, it does not altogether lack 
strength and fire, but one feels that the undertaking is 
rather too grand for the arch'tect, and turns with pleasure 
to some of the slinpler and quieter poems that f»!low. 


Reymond, by Herry VW Crovkhite (New York: G P Pat- 
Dam's Sons), and Vindication, by George D Baird, are dra- 
matic and narrative attempts by writers who have apparent- 
ly unbounded confi lence and ami'ton qalte incommen 
surate with their literary sk'il and exper'ence. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


—* The Merry Men and Otner Tales and Fables” is the 
title of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s forthcoming book for 
boys, 

—A volume of selections from the miscellaneons works of 
the late Rev. Mark Pattison will probably be published by 
the Clarendon Press. 

—M de Lesseps bee 'n prees !n Paris a book abont his 
mission to Rome in 1849 In which he gives an account of 
his relations with Mazz‘nl. 

—Among the latest issues of Casse!ll’a National Library 
are The Diary of Samuel Pepys,”’ Grethe’s Sorrows of 
Werther,” and “ Milton’s Earlier Poems ” 

—Revised coples of Mr. Lowell's Harvard oration and Dr. 
Holmes’s poem will be published as a supplement to the 
December number of “‘ The Atlantic.’’ 

—The late Charles Reade, the novelist, was enzaged when 
he died on a series of stuiies on “Bible Characters.”’ 
Those chap'ers which were finished wil! soon be published. 

— The English papers sey that Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
recovered from the long illness which has given so much 
anxiety to bis friends, and {ts now able to work a little 
every day. 

—Mr Alfred Ayer’s Mentor,” a book for the guidance 
of “such men and boys as would appear to advautage in 
the eoolety of persons of the better eort,”’ is published to a 
neat form by Fank © Wagnalis. 

—The friends and admirers of Miss Jean Ingelow~—arid 
she has hosts of both tn this country—will be sorry tolearn 
that she haa lost her brother, Mr. William Ingelow, with 
whom she had lived for many years past, 

~A.S Barnes & Co. havo completed, after long prepa 
ration, an /di/'on de lure, of great interest and Leauty, of 
Lossing 6 “ History of New York City.” It is limited to 
360 sets, and ia issued In folios, the price for each set being 
$125. 

~— Mesers. Macmillan & Co. annonnce for publication a 
new edition of “ Pickwick,’’ which ought to be of consider 
able interest to the great army of students of Charies 
Dickens. It has been edited by the crea’ novelist’s eldest 
son, and has been designed to mark the change in the 
manners, customs, and places described In the book which 
the passage of fifty years has broucht about. 

~—Mr. Andrew W. Tner’s forthcoming work, which wil! be 
issned in this country by f&cribner & Welford, has the ful 
lowing title: “*The Follles and Fashions of (ur Grand 
fathers (1°07), embeillshed with thirty-eeven whole-page 
piates, inciuding ladies’ and gen’ lemen’s dress, hand colored 
and heighted with gold and silver; sporting and coaching 
scenes, band-colored ; fanciful prints, portraits of celeb 
rities, etc., many from original copperplates.’’ 

—Clark W. Bryan and Company, of Holyo%e, Mass., have 
begun the publication of a monthly journal entit!ed ‘* Work 
and Wages,’’ which, as its pame would imply, is devoted to 
the various phases of the labor question. The sptrit of the 
new publication is thoroughly pri gressive. Its contributed 
matter varies from conservatism to radicalism, and a)l 
phases of thought are represented by the best thinkers. 
The price of the new monthly is #! per year. 

—A serious loss to literature is the indefinite po:tpone- 
ment of the pablication of the posthumons works of Leopold 
vou Ranke. His secretary, Dr. Wicdermann, has, it is said, 
lost his reason through overwork, and he alose was com pe- 
tent to supervise the publication of the half-completed work 
left by the historian. It is stated that correspondence has 
been carried on with the heirs looking to the purchase of 
Von Ranke’s immense and immensely valuable library for 
an American institution. 

— Mrs. Prentiss’s “ Stepping Tleavenward "’ has been issved 
ina new and cheaper edition by A. D. F Randolph & Co. 
The popularity of this book bas been somewhat extraor- 
dinary. No less than five d fferent houses republished it in 
England. It has been translated toto the French, G-rman, 
Norwegian, and Swedish languages. More than 75,000 
copies have been sold in the United States, while the sales 
in Great Britain, on the Contiaent, in Canada and Australia 
have been very large. 

—‘*The American Catalogue,” {n the compiling of which 
the late Frederick Ley poldt spent the greater part of life’s 
work, and which is an invaluable aid to publishers, bibli- 
ophils, and stadents, has never completely paid for itself. 
The Pablishers’ Weekly”’ states that the tora! outlay is 
about $1,000 beyond the returns, and the few sets remain- 
ing unsold will not make good the deficit. The preparation 
of this great work is the best {illustration in American liter- 
ature of thorough work done for its own sake rather than 
for financial reward. 

—The acrimonious controversy on literary points between 
Mr. Edmund Gosse and Mr. John Churton Collins has taken 
a decidedly personal direction. Mr. Collins, who was the 
aggressor, replies in the latest namber of the ** Athepmum 
that reaches usto Mr. Gusse's defense at great length, 
Apropos of this controversy a writer in the “St. James's Ga- 
zette’”’ utters this {\l-natured squib: 

“ Joha Churton Collins loudly thunders 
That Gosse's book full of biunders ; 
And Goss, as plainiy as he can, 

Hints Collins is no gentleman. 
The world amused beholds the two, 
And thinks both charges nearly true,” 
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Jnouirinc FRrienps. 


| Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tizn Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


In The Christian Union's editorial on the Andover controversy 
occurs the sentence: “No interpretation of the Bible is, or can 
be. true which runs counter to the Christian consciousness of the 
church” Is it fair to assume that at the late meeting of the 
“A BC. F.M” at Des Moives, composed of a national repre. 
sentation of the Congregational «hurcbes of the country, that 
the large vote against what is called the “* New Theology,” and 
in at perent indorsement of the doctrine of “no probation after 
death,” was, so far, the voice of the (Congregational) churches’ 
“Christian consciousness” as to affirm that doctrine to be 
“true 

By Christian consciousness we mean the conscious Chris. 
tian experience of | fe of tbe church, tbat which is common 
in the experience and life of all who believe in and seek to 
fc llow after J+sus Christ as their Lord and Savioor. It in- 
cludes certainly a consciousness of sin, pardon, peace with 
G od through our Lord Jesus Christ, and Jight for guidance 
and wa'mth for impulse from the Werd of God and from 
the p: rsonal indwelliogof the Spirit of God ; it includes also 
a spiritual recognition of tbe truth that love is the law of 
life, and that God 1s love, and therefore worthy of reverence 
and love. Any philosophy, scientific or theol-gical, which 
negatives or contravenes this testimony of consciousness 
will certainly come to naught, whether, on the one band, it 
denies the fact of sia or of redemption, or, on the otber, it 
so interprets either life or the Bible as to represent God as 
limited in love and mercy. The Christian consciousness of 
the church is not to be iaterpreted by any resolution passed 
at av ecclesiastical gathering, and as the resalt of a polemic 
debate. It is to be sought for rather in the devotional liter- 
ature or in the hymovlogy of the church. Oar correspond- 
ent, bowever, is mistaken in supposing that the Board at 
Des Moiacs pwtsed any resolution condemning the New 
Theology.”’ It cond: mned certain tendencies”? of one 
particular doctrine, as it bas been “‘ recently broached and 
diligently propagated ;"’ but it declined distinctly to make 
itself a cuurt for the determination of a theological dispute. 


I have a friend who was once a believer and member of a 
Christian cbureh, but who now says that when he began to 
investigate into the origin of the bible, and in inspira'i-n iteelf, 
be w sconvi ced that bri-tlanity wasa mistake. a man 
of wide intelligence, «f gord moral priuciple. and I belleve 
thero ghiy henest in bis belief, or rather unoellef It is very 
painfu' totcink«f the error iuto wb ch he has fal en. and when 
he que-tions the o1isin of the Bible what reply shall l give bim 
as provf? AN OLD SUBSCRIBER 


We should have to know more of t':is individual case to 
give you a wi-e answer. It is very probable that your 
triend hee reacted egainet the unintelligent and untenable 
thecries of verbal inspiration, and in this reaction h +s gone 
so far as to deny any divinity t» the Scriptures. A good 
dea! in «uch a case must be left to time and spiritual cuitare, 
Tne truth must be approached from its spiritual, not its 
m -chenica!l or scholastic, side. We du not know any book to 
be ful'y recommended. Professor Ladd’sis too large, bulky, 
and minuteini s+cholarsh'p for sacha parpose. Fur one who 
is fond of bistorica!l reading, and er joysa rich and elaborate 
style, | think of nothing better than Dr. Sturrss volume 
Ou the Historical Evidence of Christianity, published by 
A. D. F. Randolph & Cu., New Yurk. A book which would 
p’esent the espirituai trath embo tied in the Bible as an eri- 
dence of its inspiration is a desideratum., 


I have been an irregular reader of The Christian Union for 
peariy a year. and a regular read-r fortwo months. As I find 
ah ivcreasing plea-ure in its perusal, am naturally ansivas to 
make « better a quaintance with the writing: of the senior editor 
But tbe advert! columas dv nut announce them—I suppose 
the fauit of his publi<bere A bibliography of nis published 
writings would, I have no duubt, be acceptable to maoy beside 
myself. J.8., dR. 

Newpont, Ky. 

The most important books prepared by the senior editor 
of The Christian Union are : 

‘A Life of Christ’’ and a “ Dictionary of Religious 
K oowledge,”’ published by the Harpers. 

** A Layman’s Story ”’ and a *‘ Book of Family Worship,” 
published by D di, Mead & Co. 

‘*A Commentary on the New Testament,”’ of which vol- 
umes are now published on the Four Gospels and the Book 
of Acts by A.S Barnes & Co. 

A * Lite of Henry Ward Beecher,’’ published by Funk & 
Wagnalis. 

Ail of Faith,” a little volame mainly reprinted from 
The Christian Union, published by E. P. Datton & Co. 


A. R. W.—In the Sunday School Lesson for October 28 
** ficeh and biood’’ was a mere slip either of pen or type for 
*fie‘h and bones.’’ We should regard the expressions as 
sulstaLtially eynony mous. 


C F G—We cannot interpret Mr. Beecher’s sermon to 
which you refer, but we understand bis general position to 
be, tiat no individual will live ia sin and suffering forever ; 
tbat po individual will be condemned to eternal death uatil 
G.d bas dove whatever infinite mercy can do for his redemp- 

~tion either in this life or in the life to come, and that those 
who prove themselves irredeemably impenitent will suffer 
jit ral death—in other words, that immortality will come 
only through the development of the spiritual nature by the 
Spirit of God. 

1. Vill you please tell me where I can get a full list of all the 
reliable meuk ai ine titutes, academies etc .in the city of Boston? 
2. (an you recommend to me any gvod medical dictionary ? 


By 1 mean a aictivpary that gives the names of ali the prin- 
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cipal medicines and their effect upon the human system, or the 
diseases for which they are usually administered ? G. W.S. 

1. See Bacon's ** Dictionary of Boston.’’ You would also 
be interested in the article on ‘* Some of the Opportunities 
for Medical Study in Boston,’”’ by De. Abner Post, in our 
issue of October7. 2. Write to Wood & Co., Lafayette 
Place, New York. 


Can some one inform me whether one can obtain in New York 
Citv, and where, stained glass paper, which is an imitation of 
stained glass to be put upon windows? A. R. 


Will you please write there is a mission ‘n New York 
where chiidren are taken and homes found forthem? If so, will 
you send me the address, that | may send some money of a Sun- 
dav-school class ? 8. B. 

The Children’s Aid Soctety, 24 St. Mark’s Place, is an ex. 
cellent institution, and does great good in this direction. 


How can I best procure French stories for translation? Is 
there any periodical in that larguage contalnirg stories and 
sketches sui'able for young people? [ want to ficd something 
good and new; would prefer short stories. B.A 8. 


Write to Brentano Brothers, Union Square, New York. 


Our employees wish to form a Mutua! Ald Society on the basts 
of a monthly due being paidin by each man, to create a fund 
from which any member could draw in case of +ickness or acet- 
dent Canany readerrefer meto any book or other source of 
information from which we could get the rules and regulations 
governing such societies? G. H. D. 

Newman Hall's little book (pamphlet) on “Is It I?" is pub 
lished by the Tract Society in Nassau S’reet. It i+ a kindred 
pubdiication to his widely known ** Come to Jesus.”"’ J. B. 


Can you tell meif the papers read at Concord on Dante are 
published, and if «o, by whom? R. M. B. 


Write to Frank H. Sanborn, Concord, Maas. 


Pleas® tell me where I can obtain full information ooncerning 
instructions in Froebel’s methods of kindergarten teacht g 
LT F. 


Froebel's ‘‘ Kindergarten System’’ is published by the 
Boston Sapply Co.; his “Eements of D-signing’’ by E. 
Steiger & Co, New York ; his ‘‘ Mother-Pilay and Narsery 
Songs’’ by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


Will y please inform me iff there fs any such prorer as 
Make zie, and ifit is ever proper to write MacKenzie with a 
smali thus: Mackenzie? A WEEKLY KEADER 

We are nut familiar with the first spelling ; the second ts 
common. 


Can some one tell me wh > wrute the following lines : 
“ The tul ight hours like birds flew by, 
As lightiv and as free ; 
Tea 'housand stars were in the sky, 
Ten thousand io the sea.”’ M. D. 


Can any of your readers tell me where I can find a little poem 
published maay years agy in reading b wk, commenclug — 
“Twas eight o'clock, and near the fire 
My ruddy li:tie buy was seated.” 
The lady who inq'res thinks it was not much less than fifty 


years ago that it was in her reading bo k. 
ConsTaNnT READER. 


“C” acske for a method of making ripe cacumber pickles. 
Select large, ripe, but firm cucumbers; peel. cut length wise, 
remove seeds, then halve and quarter (Cover with bine of 
ordinary strength twen'y-fuur hours; then with vinegar and 
water :half and ha!f) fortweuty-f.ur hours Then toevery seven 
(7) lbs of cucumber make a sirup of three (*) ibs. of sugur and 
one (1) pint of vinegar. Add ex'ract of cinnamon ani cloves to 
ta-te. When builiug put ia pieces of cucumber. Coos uniil 
clear, not suft. (an Lut as you would fruit. Will keep for years 
if above directivuns are fullowed. K. Y. D. 

Utica. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


The Executive Committee of the Paris Exhibition 
has granted 1 500 000 francs with which to construct a 
tower 984 feet high, the tallest tower in the world. 


The cactus plant is to be worked up systematically 
by acompany which is forming in Mcxico, the oll to 
be used for lubricating purposes, the fiber for cordage, 
the leaf for paper, and the fruit for eating. 


There are 550 pounds of tobacco consumed in Bel- 
gium forevery 100 inhabitants. Holland, Germany, 
and Austria come next, and France stands seventh. 
Of all the European countries Eagland very nearly 
smokes least. 


The Emperor of China’s new throne at Shanghai is 
to bave its foundation and pedestal made of gold bricks, 
and the sub-prefect of Ssochow has sent to Pekin 8,000 
pleces of solid gold bricks, of the ordinary shape of 
clay bricks, for this purpose. 


A Lynn clergyman relates that on one occasion, after 
marrying a couple, an envelope was handed to him 
which he supposed of course contained the marriage 
fee. Oa opening it he found asilip of paper on which 
was written, ‘‘ We desire your prayers.”—[ Uynn ltem. 


Hats were first made bya Swissin Parisin 1404 
The first manufactory in Eogland was started in 1510, 
High-crowned hats were first worn in Eaogland fo 1550, 
They went out of fashion, and were again introduced in 
1783. Suk hats were substituted for beaver in 1820. 


California will have its Aroor Day on N »vember 27. 
There will be a public tree-planting on the P.esidio 


Rese: vation given for the purpore hy General Hower. 
Adolph Sutro will previde 40000 trees, and 40 000 
echool children of San Francisco wii] plant one apt ce. 
The people sre going in for trees, and they are deter. 
mined to have them. 


On a recent Sunday a census of the attendanc> at the 
churches of London was taken. It showed tha! 460 000 
persons attended the services in the morning and 410 000 
at night. The largest estahi'shed church, St P.ul's, had 
an evening attendance of 3493 Mr. Spurgeon's church 
was at the bead of tte dit«sea'ing churches, having a 
morning attendance of 4 519 and an eveniog attendance 
of 6.070. 


The Atlanta Conatitutton” has gathered some {nter- 
esting statistics regarding the wealth of colored citizens 
of Georgia and other Srates Jn Sou'h Carolloa the 
colored people own $10 000 000 f property. Ia North 
Carolina there are twenty colered men worth from 
$10 000 t~ $20 000 each. Io L nuistana they pay texes on 
$15 000 000 in New Orleans, and in the State on 
$30 00u 000. 


Cotton, an Oxford contemp rary of Dyle's, ins'sted 
on keeping bees. One day D-an Giisford sent for him 
and told him plainly that his bees must be sent away 
because a gentleman commoner had jist heen stuog in 
Tom Qiad. He replied instantly, ‘‘ Mr. Dean, I assure 
you that you sre doing us a great {i justice. I know 
that bee well ; he is not mine at ali, but belongs to Mr. 
Bigg, of Merton.” 


The depths of wickedness to which even a Qiaker 
child can sink make one readily believe in the d.ctrine 
of total depravity. Two little Q takers quarreled, and, 
after saylog words at each other, one of them, fn a 
tremendous burst of rage, with clen~hed fi:'s and b! z- 
ing+ yes, shouted : Thee’s you.” Taeother looked 
at him {no horrified silence. Then he solemnly sald: 
‘* I shail go and tell mother that thee s wored.”"—[ Sun. 


It is related that ata prvoaloent church in Harris. 
burg, once upon a time, when a celebra'ton «as belog 
held, the choir was on the prog'amme to sing an anthem, 
and thelr place was designated by the single word 
‘* Anthem.” The gent'emin who was master of cere- 
monies, a high-toned, pompous individual of the old 
school, when be came to that part of the programme, 
announced in a digvifi-d way ; Anthem wil now 
address the c »pgregation 


The Sscretary of War ba; {nformed the Treasury 
Department in regird to the action of the com- 
manding « ffi er of the Division of the P.clfic in tssutag 
permits to land I!quors in d ff rent parts of Alaska for 
use for mediciloal, mechanical, or sclent!fic purposes. 
The Collector of Customs at Siika, Alaska, bas been 
notified accordingly. He ts {nstructed however, to per- 
mit the entry of wines for sacramental uses up on the 
presentation of proof that it ia intended for no other 
purpose. 

The Montreal hackmens union have issued the 
following circular: ‘‘It having deen r+presented to us 
that it was wrong to work oo Sunday for good and 
sufficient reasons—first because God commanded man to 
ke: p the Sabbath day holy, and second because our 
horses require rest from Jabor on the seventh day us much 
as we do ourselves—therefore, we, the hackmen of Mpa. 
treal, believing that we should actin accordance with 
God's law, do hereby agree toabs‘aio from labor on 8 :n- 
days in future, and request all hackmen not to bring out 
their carriages for hire on Sunday, ani] God help us to 
keep steadfast in this resolution ! ’ 


A curious lawsuit is in progress in a small town in 
Saxony. A man caught a rat, tied a small bell round 
ite neck, and let it go again, as he had heard that eucha 
rat would scare every other rat out of the house. The 
plan succeeded, and his house in a few days was clear 
of the plague. A few nights later, however, bis netyh- 
bor’s family were nearly frightened out of their wits by 
hearing the mysterious sound of a be)] in various parts 
of the house. They came to the conclu:tfon that the 
house was haunted, until the servant gti] accidentally 
heard of their neighbor's doings, who is now to be flued, 
if he loses the sult, for creating a nuisance, 


A good story is told of an faterview of the Hon. 
W. (1. H. Bingham with one of the Siate boarders at 
Windsor. Some of the prisoners were at work lathing 
the guard room duriog a recent official visit of the 
“Governor,” and the latter was faspeciing the progress 
of the work. After contemplating the process fora few 
minutes, Governor Bingham remarked : * Sve here, my 
man, you are Jaying those laths wo near together; that 
sort of work will never do.” Tne prisoner caimly laid 
down his implements, and said: ‘* Governor, | am will- 
ing to be turned ff and discharged if my work don’t 
suit ; 1 never applied for this jd or the situation, and tf 
my work isn't satisfactory 1 am wililog to qui.” The 


offer was not accepted.—([ Montpelier Juuraal, 
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MACMILLAN & CO/S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Days with Sir Roger De Coverly. 


From the “ spectator."" With Numerous Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Smal! 4to, cloth, 

gilt, $2. 

“ The airy humor, daintiness, and refinement of Mr. Thoms«n's sketches are almost beyond 
praise ; they fit the quaint. delightful old text as the glove the hand. 
the best French Ulustration, Mr. Thomson combines arefined and dry humor which we do not 
often see in a Frenchman's work. Where the Frenchman would use the grotesque, the Eng!ishman 
«ems to dip bis pencil In sunny wit. [t would be hardly too much to call Mr. Taomson the Charies 
Lamb of iliustration.'’"—{New York Tribune. 


Old Christmas and Bracebridge Hall. 


By Wasutnoton.Irvine. Profusely Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. 
on toned paper, in one volume, Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt, $5. 

“As aimple and unaffected here as the writer whom he Is illustrating, and, where the text 
calls for it, be is as quaintly characteristic and elegant. There is a hizn-bred alr about many of 
his faces and figures—an inherent grace and /oveliness—which is delicious. These qualities are 
conspicuous in his ladies and hiscbildren. His little bits of landscape, glimpses of houses. country 
roads, and #0 on, are wonderfally effective. A fine sense of the quiet humor of Irving runs through 
all, and one feels in reading him that he has found, for the firat time, an adequate and sympathetic 
interpreter (Caldecott and Irving will henceforth be associa’ ed together in Our minds whenever 
we think of ‘ Bracebridge Hall’ and the ‘Sketch Book.’ '’—| Mail and Express. 


Earlv Flemish Artists 


And their Predecessors on the Lower Rhine. By Willlam M. Conway. With numerous 
IUustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


Edition de Luxe, 


New Editions--Now Ready. 
Lanfreys History of Napoleon. 


History of Napoleon I. By P. Lanfrey. A Translation made with the sanction of the 
Authur. New and oheaper edition. Four voiumes, crown 8vo, cloth, in box, $9 


The Life of Victor Emmanuel. 
Victor Emmanuel II., Firat King of Italy. By G. 8. Gop«rn. 
$1.50. 


“The best biography of Victor Emmanuel extant, and one of the best books on the history of 
Italian American. 


New and cheaper edition. 


Important New Novels. 
By Mr. Henry James. 


The Princess Casamassima. 


By Henry James, Author of “ The Bostonians,’ “ Roderick Hudson,” ete 
$1.75. 
“ Not only the best of Mr. James's novels, but one of the great novels of our times."'—[ Boston 


wo He bas added another to his Ilat of strong original novels : a book of wider scope and stronger 
grasp than anything he has published since * The Portrait of a Lady.’'—/ Boston Transcript. 

** Here we have James at his best, where he shines forth as a literary artisan of the highest 
rank.”—[{Morning Journal. 


By the Author of “John Inglesant.” 


12mo, cloth, 


Sir Percival. 


A Story of the Past and of the Present. By J. H. Saoxnruovse, Author of “ John Ingle- 
eant,”’ etc. 12mo, $1. 


* A literary germ, as well asa beautifal story, wi'hout sensation or harrowing emotions. Itis 
such f, story as the lover of pure literature wil! read with unalloyed pleasure .''—(Boston Home 


“A quiet story, yet one of intense interest. Its character: are few in number, but strongly and 
clearly drawn. "Fhe lack of the dramatic element is more than atoned for by ita pathos, its 
reality, ite naturalness *—[ Boston Times. 

“hn atmosphere of ideal Christianity pervades the stors, the tafluence of which the 
moet carefal reader can scarcely escape . .. intensely .nteres'ing, and not uaworthy, asx regards 
purity of style and sincerity of parpose, to be compared with the author's remarkable novel, 
* John Inglesant.’ "—(Sun. 


By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
A Modern Telemachus. 


By M. Yonoz, Author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe.” Heartsease,” etc. 

12mo, $1 50. 
“ The same touches of nature and art that have made her best-known novel a standard work, 
which many people read every three or four years, are to be found in the present volame " —[Jour- 


“ The story is absorbing tn interest, and the adventures among tbe p!rates‘andfin the pirate city 
are tmmensely exciting. Miss Yonge has written no more graceful and picturesque story than 
‘A Modern Telemachus.’ Saturday Evening Gazette. 

“ The and gifted author who has devoted her literary life to Christian beneficence has 
written nothing more curiously interesting than this strange narration.'’—({ Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 


New Books for the Young. 


By the Author of “Carrots,” “Us,” eto. etc. 
Four Winds Farm. 


By Mrs. author of “ Carrots,’’ Cuckoo Clock,” etc. 
W alter Crane. 16mo, cloth gilt, $1.25. 

Mr. A. C. Swinburne, in The Nineteenth Century. writes: “Since the death of Ceorge Eitot, 
there Is none left whcse touch so exquisite and masterly, whose love ts 40 thoroughly according 
to knowledge, whose bright and sweet invention is so fruitful, so truthful. or so delightful as Mrs. 
Molesworth’s. Any chapter of the * Cuckoo Clock,’ or the enchanting * Adventures of Herr Baby.’ 
is worth a shoal of the very best novels dealing with the characters aod fortunes of mere adulis.” 


Madam Tabby’s Establishment. 


By Kani. Charmingly illustrated by L. Wain. 16mo, cloth gilt, $1.25. 


The Necklace of Princess Fiormonde; 


And Other Storie«. By Many Dz Monean author of “Ona Pincushion.” 
tions by Walter Crane. Square 16mo, extra gilt, $1.25. 

“Seldom has a more charming series of fairy stories appeared than this little collection. ._ . 
The refined and glancing wit, the alluring grace of style, and the intrinsic interest of the tales, 
wil mark this as one of the popular Christmas gift-books."’— [Boston Traveller. 

As simple and as +~ fairy tales, and each bas moral as apt as auy 
of Zsop's.”"—[Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

series of fairy stories, beautifully illustrated. ... Nothing could be nicer forthe 
young people."’—[ Pittsburg Chronicle. 


Macmillan & Co.’s New Illustrated Catalogue of Books suitable for 
Holiday Presents sent free by mail on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


With Illustrations by 


With Illustra- 


With the technica! beauty of 


Oraer or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
When no time ts specified will be 
begun with 


the titles of between three and four 


The Christmas Number. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER, 1886 


(Vol. 74, No. 439), 
Begioning a New Volume, 
CONTAINS: 


TWENTY FIVE PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS : 
Four Plate Cuts: 


SIX SHORT STORIES 
(Four of them Richly Iiustrated); 


FIVE ILLUSTRATED POEMS. 
This Namber complete in itself. 
NO CONTINUED ARTIULES. 


LIST OF CONTENTS: 
The Boyhood of Christ. 


By General Lew Wattace, Author of “ Ben- 
Exquisitely Illustrated by A. Bramror 
and L O. ; 


Sally in Our Alley. 
A Song by Henry Cangy. With Eleven Illus- 
trations by Epwin A. inoluding the 
Frontispiece, ** When Christmas Comes 


La Mere Venus. 
An Ont-door Study. By Grores H. Bovoenror, 
A.K.A. With Six Illustrations by the Author : 


The Mouse-Trap. 
A Farce By W. D. Howetts. Illustrated by 
C. 8S. RECNHART; 


Wood Notes. 
By Hamwitton Ginson With Six I)lus- 
trations from the Author's Drawings; 


The Legend of Frey Bernardo. 
A Poem. By Kicnagp Henry Stropparp. Wi 
Four Illustrations by 


Polly. 

A Southern Christmas Story. By Tuomas New 

Pace. With Five Lilustrations by E. W. 
EMBLE; 


The Legend of St. Nicholas. 
A Poem. By Exizansta Wormetzey Lartrwer. 
lliustrated by Mary L Gow; 


The White Garden. 


By Hararer Lewts Brapier. Lllustrated by 
ALFRED FREDERICES ; 


The King of Folly Island. 
A Story. By Sanan O Jewerr. Illustrated by 
F. DreLMAN ; 


The Cup of Death. 
A Plate Illustration. By Veppex. With 
a Poem by Louise CHANDLER MovuLrTon ; 


Inasmuch.” 


A Poem By Watiace by 
A. B, Froet ; 


Blind Willy. 
A Story. By B L. Farsgon: 


Beryl’s Happy Thought. 


A Thanksrgiving Story. By Biancue 
HowarRp ; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 

By Grorez Curt. 

* Merry Christmas to All !"— Lady Mavourneen's 
Comments on American Courtesy.— The “ Liter- 
ary Gang "’ and the “ Outsiders,” as seen from 
the Editor's Sanctam —A Too Serious Inter- 
pretation of a Comical Situation.—A Field day 
the Pocumtuck Valley Memorial Assacia- 
tion. 


Editor’s Study. 

By Wittus Dean Bowes. 

A Real American —Mr. Gosse's Raleigh.’’— 
Mrs Dolly Madison : her Philosophy.—A New 
Theory of Snobdbery —Gateley’s “ World's 
Frogieas.”—Subscription Books and the Book 
Agent's Arts. 


Editor’s Drawer. 

Conducted by WARNER. 
Overdoing Christmas.— Kissing the Miniater.— 
Coquetry’s Argument (U. H. Tuargr).—Sitting 
Down with a Preacher (Psr R. O tevm).—A 
Foreibie Suggestion.—Rbyme of a (Mrs. 
GroRGE ARCHIBALD).— Painting the Town Red 
—Homertck Horses.—An Editor's Mistake.— 
Convertible Terms. —Governor Randolph (Joun 
8. Patron'.—Der Oak und der Vine (CaaRLE 
ADams).—Precedence at Bonnebouche 
Hall during the Holidays (full-page lliustration 
by Du Mavurigr). 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


NOW JS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE 
Postage Free to subcribers in tha United States * 
or Canada. 


HARPER’S ..$4 00 
HARPEX’S WEEKLY... .... 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR........................ 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE .. 


ber a week for 52 weeks) 
Lista sent free on 
Remit‘ances should 06 made 


15 00 


the current number 
HARPER'S CATALOGUE, eom 


112 Fourth Avenue, 


Published by HARPER 4 BROTHERS, Now York, 


WOULD YOU? 


Would you like to know about 
all the new books and the bottom 
price for them ? 


Is there a bottom price for a 
book ? 

There is for every book, Nine 
out of ten it is Wanamaker’s. 

Wanamaker has got together 
one of the largest and best and 
book 
businesses in the United States, 
It 
will certainly be the largest within 
Philadelphia, that 
sleepy, unbookish colonial town. 


most caretully conducted 
perhaps already the largest. 


two years. 


How has he done it ? 
the 


By doing 
By 


books as he sells dry goods, as 


business well. selling 
low as he can. 

He isn’t an “ underseller.” That 
is, he doesn't undertake to make 
He 
He 
And he 


He sells all over the 


lower prices than others. 
doesn't care what others do, 
sells as low as he can. 
isn't local. 
country. 
This is 


done. 


how the business is 


You send him three cents 
for Book News. [He gives noth- 


ing away. There would be no 


end to it. | 


Book News is a monthly maga- 
zine. The November number of 
forty pages is ready. There is a 
plate-paper portrait of Lowell, a 
sketch of his 


two, 


work, an essay or 


reviews, quotations from 


books, book-notes; but she gist 
of Book News is the price-list: 
eight pages of brief descriptions 
with Wanamaker'’s prices. 

That eight pages is what you 
are after. 


See advertisement below. 


BOOK NEWS 


has won its success, no doubt, in 


great part by going almost for 
nothing, 25 cents a year ; of course 
at a loss, January 1 the price 
goes upto socents a year. We 
do not expect to make it any 


better. 


JoHN Wanamaker, Publisher, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Little One’s Own 


is a colored-picture paper that 
comes every Saturday all the year 
round ; 3 cents a number; 81.50 
a year. 


Four pages of colored 
pictures and four of easy reading 
a week. A safe indulgence and 
Not 


called high-seasoned. 


pleasant school. what is 


JouN WANAMAKEK, Publisher, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Georee Routledee & Sons 


New J]lustrated Books for the Holidays. 


LES MISERABLES. 


With nearly 4 illustrations by De Newville, Bay. 
ard, enc other emine:t artists. Royal 8vo, cloth 
board, 5 vols., each $3.0). 


This magnificentiy illustrated edition of Victor 
meee masterpiece is printed by De Vinne & 
the weliknowa prenters of The Century’ 
pense hg and no pana has been spared to make it 
as pertect as possible. 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND 
IRELAND, 

A Picturesque Survey of the United Kingdom and 
ita Institutions. By P. Villars. Translated from 
the French by "enry Frith. Imperial it, gilt 
edges, with illustrat'ons drawn expressly for 
this work by the beet artiste, from photographs 
taken on the spot 6S) pages. Cloth, 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 
A Personal Memoir of his Early Art Career. By 
Henry Blackburn, author of “Breten Folk.” 
‘artists and Aribs,” etc With fuls-pege and 
other tlustra ions by Kand, Caliecutt. 4to, 
handsomely bound ia cloth, 86.0 


Aliso @ Larg- Paper which only afew 
copier have beer priated (1 th extra, gilt top, 
rough edges, 


GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD 

With Prefatory Memoir by (ieorge Salntsburr, and 
114 colered illustrations by A Purson “Royal 
S8vo. Handsomeiy bound in extra cloth, with 
appropriate designs in colors. and top, 65 

Three quarters levant rocco, glit top. 
rough + dges is 
Tree oalf, cut edges. gilt in the round, lu.w 

Full levant morocco, 8, sia in the 


This bo ok ms a Companion to 
Porson’s handsone ana very eviccrteful edi 
tions of * Gataver Travels,” issued last aon. 


THE FRENCHIIWOMAN OF THE 
CENTURY: 

Her Fashions, Manners, U sages. By ve Usenne. 
author of * ‘Th Fan,’ "Toe Giove,” The 
vbrelia,” end The Muff.” Ex«qulsitely illustrat. 
ed in colora, from de-i.ns by aibert Lynch. En- 
graved by Eugene Gaujean. }r.ntd on band. 
paper, cloth ¢ xtra, gilt :op, in a box. 

Ww. 


As only 500 of these exryuisite volumes have been 
printed out of whics3 v huve taken up by the 
firtti h Market, the Am recan market is strictly 
dimeted to 200 cop +s, the (ype having been distrid- 


fed. 


THE HISTORY OF MANON LES- 
CAUT AND THE CHEVALIER 
DES GRIEUX. 

By the Abbé Prévost. Wirth 22 original tliustra- 

tions and border by Maurice Lr loir, and |2 

et ‘bings reproduced by the Gouptl pr cess. ‘nl 

form with the Leloired:tion of the * Sentimental 

Juurney.” In acioth doubte portfolio, 

Tee Piates and Cuts are from designs by Maurice 

Leloir, drawn expressly tor this euitio. Zhe 12 
Jul page Etchings ure rep oduced rom the original 
sketches of the artiat by the phologratre Of 
Messrs. The ¢ areupwards of 22 Ea- 
gravings on word,in the formof the must charm 
ing head pieces ever seen in book produc wna. 


STANDARD VOLUMES, 


THE PRIME MINISTERS OF 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


By George B rnett Rmitb, author of “ The Life and 
‘limes of Queen V tetoria,” ete., etc. Cioth, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 

By George Barnett Smith. With Portraits and 
trativos. The Jubilee Editioa, priseted in com 
memoration of the Fiftieth Year of Her Maj. 
esty’s kheign. Cloth, 3.0. 

STUDIES OF GREAT COM- 
POSERS. 
Being Sketches of the Lives of the Great Musictans 


of Apcieat aui Muvera limes By C. Huvert H. 


Parry, Mus. vo:. With portraits. 12mn0, cloth, 
$1.75. 


ROUTLEDGE S ANNUALS FOR 1837. 


RUUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY'S 
ANNUAL FOR 1887. 
Edited by Edmund Routledge. 25th year of publica 
tion. cloth, ¢2.5V. 
EVERY GIRL'S ANNUAL FOR 
1887. 


Edited by Alicia Amy Leith. With many illustra 
tions 8vo, cloth, §2.. 


LITTLE WIDE AWAKE FOR 1887. 


Edited by Mrs. Sale Barker. With illustrations 
and colored frontispiece. 15th 7 tng of publica- 
tion. ito cloth, ; 


For sale by al booksellers, or mailed, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Puthishere, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Choice Literature! 
Artistic ITWustrations! 


BE F MILY FLIGHTS, BY EDWARD 
VEKETT Hale aud Miss susas HALE, written 


Pee reai } ings in the countsied described. 


A Family Flight Through Mexico, $2. 
A Family Flight Around Home. $2. 
A Family Flight Over Egypt. 

A Family Flight Through pain. 


A Family Flight Through France. $2, 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


First (January) Number Ready December 15th. 


SCOPE.--SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE will be in the widest sense a magez'ne of 
general literature ; and {ts main purpose will be to bring together not only good 
reading, but Ilterature of lasting value. 


ILLUSTRATION .—Each number will be fully illustrated, and in a man. 
ner which shall be in the best sense é/lustralive of the text. The artistic side of 


the mag z'ne will represent the most spirited, sincere, and original work. 


Among the many interesting and important papers to be printed in the 
Magaz ne during the first year are the remarkalle series of 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THACKERAY. 


theexistence of which has only recently become | novelist’s Jife has been hitherto possible. ac 
publicly known, and concerning which the) simi/es of unpublished drawings will accompany the 
greatest expectation and curiosity bave been | Letters. 

areused. Their importance and interest will several articles giving very striking personal 
more than justify thts. Notbing more charac- jews of great historic events aod periods; 
teristic or of greater autoblograpbic value bas notable among them 

been published, and no such study of the great 


EX-MIJNISTER E, B, WASHBURNE’S REMINISCENCES OF 
THE SIEGE AND COMMUNE OF PARIS, 


told by bim from his papers, private diaries, and cation with the changing governments during this 
personal recollection of an experience abso'utely whole period. Th* articles will all be fully illus. 
uique, as he was the only member of the Diplo trated from origina! material In the author's posses. 


matic Corps remaining in the city and incommuoai. sion. 


GLIMPSES AT THE DIARIES OF GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, 


U. S. Mintester of France atthe ciese of the last cent la Fiction there will be many notabie porn cet 


ury. will give an idea of the Interesting and piquant 
lectures of social life and eharacters of the tine of 
the Fr nch HKevolution, which exist am»ng the 
unpublished portio- the Morris papers that 


The publishers expect to begin during the present 
year the publication of a striking novel, which has 
been arranged for with 


ate tu bis residence in I 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


who will also contribute asborter story to an early With the earlic st a will be begun a very 
number. strong and orizinal 


NOVEL, BY HAROLD FREDERIC, 


entitled * Seth's Brother's Wife,” the scene of which Is laid In a new fleld—Centra] New York. 


A STORY, BY H. C, BUNNER, 


which bas to do with a most interesting aos of| by A B. Frost, Hopkinton oti and George Whar 
New York life, will prove especially a‘tractive and | tun Edwards. 
original in itesubject and metbod. It is illustrated 


Among the other Interesting feacures of the first 
numbers will be: 
Rev. William Haves Ward (Editor of “The 


A Novelette by Indepen ent”), writes of the BARYLOG@IA’ SEsL. 
J. of Dale (F. J. Stimson). the paper will be beautifully illus. 


SHORT STORIES by tra 
Joel Chandler Harris. Johan ©. Ropes gives an exquisitely tliusetrated 
T. A. Janvier (ivory Biacx , paper upon Existing OF 


Sarah Orne Jewett, Capt. F. V. Greene, U.S f&ngineers, a suggestive 
Octave Thavet, article om our Coast Defenses , 


H. H. Boyesen, Edw'n H. Blachfielé a mort interesting stady in 
Margaret Crosby, art history with draw’/ngs by the author, 


and many other well-known authors besides nota-| Meny other important illustrated articles and 
papers upon literary topics, ¢tc., etc , are reserved 
ble stories by new writers. tor later announcement. ; 


$3.00 A YEAR; 25 CENTS A NUMBER. 


Persons subscribing now will receive the fret number as soon as published. 
Remittanees should be made by check or money ordcr 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


743 and 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
MOTHERS suis: AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN 


France watker contributes a striking article 


a list of Dooks on Phrenol ealth, etc ress on 
and culture of children, including an 


illustrated Supplement for the children, #1 year: 


00 sample only 10 cts 
Address, FOW LER & WEL, Ls fo: 


Agents warted for our Books. 751 Broadway, N. 


The Best I!lustrated Magazine in the Wo 
FOR YOUTH and THE ong: 


If you want Eighty Tage+* month from the 
pecs of the ablest and most J’op Writers of 
Am rica, subscribe for 


WIDE AWAKE (Only $2.40 @ year. 


(Now in its volums:.,) 


WIDE AWAKR has the best stories, the best 
the best practical and instructive articles, and only 
the best. It has over 300 beautiful pictures yearly. 


Three Extra Numbers Free. 


Three numbers, . Oct., Nov., will be sent 
toevery new subecr ber remitting 62. before 
25, witb e reqoest for the extra numbers. Mpec 
free to subecribers, The remittance must 


Responsive Readings, 


| ‘Selections from the Psalms and Other Script- 
| ures in the Revised Version, for Respon- 
sive Reading in Church Services and 
on Special Occasions. 


EDITED BY 


mst Bey, JOSEPH T. DURYES, D.D. 


be sent direct to 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston.  sonna sudstantially in cloth : 132 pages. 
| Price per copy, 50 cents. To churches, for 
NOW READY: Introduction, a discount of 25 per cent. 


Book 1. Pantine, Book Cosette. Christmas Concert Exercise, 


Book Ill. Marius. “THE CHRISTMAS GOSPEL.” 
Inthe superb new Illustrated edition of Victor By M. C. HAZARD 


LES MISERABLES. | 


With nearly FOUR HUNDRED ILLUSTRA- Price, 5 cts. 
TIONS by De Neuville, Bayard, and other eml-. 
nent French artists. 

This new edition of “ Les Miserables” is the 
first to present to English readers the greatest ‘Congregational 5. 5. & Pub. Society, 
work of tbe greatest modern French writer {no a. BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
form befitting its grandeur and beauty. Itis 
printed by De Vinne & Co, the well known. 
printers of “The Century’’ magazine, and no The most successful juvenile book within the past 
pains have been spared to make it as perfect as five years is said to be 


possible. 
[The two remaining books to follow December 1.) ‘Five Little Peppers nd How They 
Grew, $1.50. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1607- 
1885. By Cuan.es F. Ricnanpson, Professor 
of Literature in Dartmouth College PartI 
(complete in itself), The Develcpment of 
American Thought. 550 pages, Svo, balf 
leather, $3.00. 

In this volume the author (of whose “ Primer 
of American Literature” some 50,0°0 coples have 
heen sold; traces the progress of American prose 
literature from its bumble beginnings to the pres- 
ent time, in the various departments of history, 
politics, theology, philosophy, the essay, criti. 
cism, science, humor, eto. 

(Part Il., completing the work, will be de. 

voted to Fiction and Poetry.) 

THE STORY OF THE SARACENS. 
By Artavur Gitman. Forming the tenth vol 
ume in the Slory of the Nations series. With 
72 illustrations, 8vo, cloth, $1 50, 

The previous volamesin this popular series are : 

“Chaldea,” by Ragozin; “The Jews,"" by 

Hosmer ; ** Greece,"’ by Harrison ; * Rome,” by 

Gilman ; “ Germany,” by Baring-Gould; “* Nor- 

way,” by Boyesen; “Spsain,”’ by Hale; * Car 

thage,”’ by Church ; * Hungary,” by Vambéry, 
The following wil! Ancient Egvpt,"’ by 

Rawlinson ; Alexander's Empire," by Mahaffr: 

*Moors in Spain,”’ by Lane Poole, and '* The 

Normans,"’ by Miss Jewett. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St , New York. 


New elassified catalogue (130 pp) sent on 
receipt of stamp. List of fall publications sent 
on application. 


NEW BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS, 


E AND PASTORALS. Original poems by 


elia Thaxter. Full-page engravings by 

Smedley, Garret, Shirlaw, Taylor. Voikmar, 
eto edition, selec from the 
tionde Luxe. Octavo, cloth, gilt, $3. 

OUTH IN TWELVECENTURIES Twenty- 
four brilllant pictures of youthig race types 
and costumes, by F. Childe Hassam Verses 
by M. EB. Popular edition, including all 
drawings and poems of Lvilion de Lure. $2. 

HE MINUTEMAN. A ballad of’ The Shot 
Heard Round the By Margaret 
Sidney. Withastirrng accompaniment of 
pictures by Hy Sandnham, and four photo 
gravures in colors. $1.50. 

YE BALLADS. The most beautiful 

of the year. Wallags by 
Stuart Pratt ‘editor of Wipe 
Exquisite water colur, by F.Childe 
assam. Covers in colors and ‘gold. $2. 
From the Portuguese. Mr-. 
Brownirg’s immortal love sopoete, in a 
seuing so rich aud that the book is 
sure to bea favorite holiday and woes 
gift. in veilam, cloth and gold, $1.50. 
HILE SHEPRERDS “THEIR 
FLOCKS BY NIGHT. Finely tilustrated 
(Christinas Hymns and Carols by Whittier, 
Miss Muioch, Kiog«iey, Beber, Herrick, 
Keble, etc. Morocco, allt, $3. 

HRISTMAS DAY and THE OLDEN 
CHRISTMAS Twosvouvenirs for the Ubrist. 
mas time. from Charies Kingsley and sir 
Walter Seort Each finely iliustrated and 
bound. Fiice, 75 cents 


fold by all Mailed, pstpaid, hy the 
publishers, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 


Eminent Authors of the 19th 
$2 00 
The Labor Movement in Amer- 


1 50 
Meditations ofa Parish Pricst 1 25 


Silemt Times...................... 1 25 
Her Majesty's Tower. 2 vols. 3 50 
Princes, Authors, and States- 

The Marquis of Penalta........ 1 50 
Crime and Panishment........ 1 50 
Anna Karenina................... 1 75 
Childhood, Boyhood, and 

nce 1 50 
My Religion.................... 
Taras Bulba............... 1 00 
St. John’s Eve.................... 1 25 
Great Masters of Russian Lit- 

Initials and Pseudonyms....... 5 00 


For sale by ald book wllers. 
THOMAS Y. OROWELL & OOMPANY, 
13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Three recent books by Mamoawer are 
espera and Other New England Siories, 


og 


George Routledge & Sons, New YOrK. eattion ts now resty. 


Modern Little Princes 
people, $1.0. The 
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‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE AMERICAN NOVEL 


OF THE YEAR. 


A PLUCKY ONE. 


By Mrs. Gro. E. *rancen, Author of “ Salt Lake 
Fruit,” “The Story of May.” etc., etc. 1 vol- 
ume, 12mo, cloth extra. Price, $1.25. 


ug Amertean in ita character, scenes, 
incidents. and descriptions—pure in tons and yet 
true to life. A vivid pletare of mining life in Ne- 
vada at the present time, based on personal expert 
ence, and mainly on absolute facts.’ 


ELECTRICITY 


In the Service of Man. A Popular and Practt- 
cal Treatise on the Applications of Electricity 
in Modern Life. Fromthe German of Dr Al- 
fred Ritter von Urbanitzky. Edited witb oo- 
pious additions by R Worwsii, D.Sc, M.A. 
1 volume octavo, nearly 850 illustrations, cloth 
extra. Price, $6. 


“No richer work than this on the application of 
Electricity to modern life has ever appeared: It 
amounts to a Cyclopedia of Its kind.”—(N. Y. Jour- 
nal of Commerve. 


ENGRAVING. 


Its Origin. Processes. and History. By Le Vr- 
comTs DeLasonps. nelated by 
R. A MM. SrEevenson. witb an additional chap- 
ter om English Engraving,by 
1 vol , 12mo, over 100 engravings. Price, $2. 


This is a new volame in The Fine Art labrary, 
complete list of which will be sent free on ap lica- 
tion. 


NOW REA DY New deserip 


tive ( ata- 


logue of Pubitoations, which wiil be sent free to 
any address on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


HALF-HOURS 


WITH THE 


Best American Authors. 


Tunis work embraces contributions from the. 


pens of the leading writers of our country living 
and deceased). among whom are Incinded Miss 
L M. Aloott, Henry Ward Beecher, Bryant. Wi)! 
Carleton, Alice Cary, Cooper, S M. t'‘lemeps 
(Mark Twain), Helen Hant, Dr. O. W Holmes 
Irving, Henry James, Jr , James Kassel! | owell, 
Longfellow, Motley, Preeo tt, James 
Parton. Francis Parkham, Richard Henry Stod- 


jard. Bayard Taylor, (baries Dudiey Warner, 
Whittier, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Richard Grant 
White.and manvothers. Selected and arran 
by CHARLES NORRIS. 


CG mplete in four crown octavo volumes of 
about 500 peges each. Cloth, gilttep. $7. Half 
morveco, $10. Three quarters calf, $15. 


FIRST STEPS 


SCIENTIFIG KNOWLEDGE. 


Seven Parta ia one i6mo volume, or lp Four 
Books, as follows: Book One Nataral History 
of Apimals Book Two Plants, Stones, and 
Rocks Book Three Physics and Cbemistry, 
Book Four. Anatomy and Pbhysiclogy. RKe- 
vised and Corrected by P: of. Wm. 5B. Ureene. 
Witn 80 lliustrations Complete tn one vuol- 
ume. iémo Cloth, 75 ceuts; or in separate 
vulumes, 30 cents each 
The sale of thi« book In France, tn less than three 

years reached copies’ The well-Known anil. 

ity of the author i di=pisyed in the manner in 
which ne has simplified the most difficult subject. 
“any intelligent child would read this book with 
great {terest and absorb from ita vast amount of 
useful kaowledge.”—{ Pailaceiphia Inquirer. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, oy 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


For Thanksgiving, for 
the Merry Days of December, or 
for Any Festival Occasion. 


SINGER (for Singtng Classes) con. 
~ ~ALy Cuvruses, secular and sscred. 
cts., $6 per dozen. 


Ms AISE, new collection, ts 
$Y per dozen. 
h Schools) has many 
cone +b — effective tor public 
singing. per dosen. 


F PROMISE (for Sunday Schools) 
for festive oreasions in Sunday. 


school or social life. 3 cts., 43 per dozen. 
KING WINTER © cts., © per dezen), by L.O. 
Kmerson, and 


ING ( cts, per doz*n) b 
pL kind of Sines Cantata 


and quite new; and the 
¥ OF OUR LORD | (2 cents), by Rosa 
A well-asrangea Ch: istinas Serv- 
ice. 
Buy these books in time for thorough practice’ 


Among Diteon’s Octave Music (about differ. 
ent pieces, cpsting but Lo per Copy) there are 
utifu 


very many bea Cardls and the geueral seleo- 
tien em a great deal of the must poquics 


choral m 
retall price of any book, 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston. 


in the world. Send for list 
and receive it by mall. 


New Books Now Ready : 
The Dragon, Image, and Demon ; 


Or, the Three Religions of China—CON- 
FUCIANISM, BUDDHI-: M, and TAO- 
ISM—aziving av account of the Mythology, 
Idolatry, and Demonolatry of the Chinese. 
By the Rev. H. C. DuBoss—!4 years a Mie- 
sionary in China’ With 188 ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS—ENCGRAVED IN CHINA, 
Crown octavo volume. hbeautifally bourd. 
Cloth, boards, full gilt side, ete , $2. 

“ The writer haa drawn h's water from native 
wells, the facts being mostly athered from Chinese 
sources. The pen ia not held by one seatet ina 
professor's study, but by a pain man who daily 
walka ‘o and fru among tdolaters, and featiifies 
what he has seen and heard, written in a plain 
style, #) that the young aa wel as the old may 
understand Preface. 


Anecdotes Illustrative of Old 
Testament Texts, cr 


“ Clerical Library.” Crown 8vo, $1 tu 


“ Great pains have Leen taken in the compilation 
of this vo uma to go to originals urcea and many 
volumes hare been examined with the view of making 
tt aa fresh collection as possilne.”’ 


The Miraculous Element of the 


Uniform with same author's 
“ Parabolic Teaching of Christ." Octavyo, 
cloth, $2.50. 


An exrhauative discussion of the question of the 
New Testament Miracles, Ittsarich addition to 
our apologetic literarure, which every Bildlical s#tu- 
desire lo add to his 

er 


Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714B'way, N.Y. 


LAUDES DOMIN/ 


> 
a~ 
~ 
“ 


OF 


CHAS S. ROBINSON. 'D 


THE CENTLRY CO 


NEW YORK 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


“CHORISTER BOYS,” an original etching by 


F. M. Spiegie. 


“THE WELCOME STEP,” arter painting 


by Jennie Brownacombe; a companion to 
“Watching and Walting.” 


Published by C. KLACKNER, and to be 
obtained of all Art Dealers. 


All of ‘“Kilackner’s Pablications’’ are 
protected by Copyright. 


Send for pamphlet on ‘Proofs and 


Prints. 
C. KLACKNER, 


17 East 17th Street, New York. 


LEGGAT BROS,’ 


CHEAPEST BOOK STORE IN THE WORLD 


¥ BOOKS CURIOUS, 
MILLION RARE, AND CUR. 
RENT IN STOCK. 


586,932 magnificent giftand 
gorgeous juvenile books, al- 
most given away. Grand Holi- 
day Catalogue free. LEGGAT | 
BROTHERS, 8! Cnambers St., 
near City Hall Park, New York. 


Weeder Stericas of Setonce, Wonder Stories 


C. H. Drreon & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


trated. While fescinating ase nove they are exact | 
Fg facts worth knowing. J 


volume of the) 


FOR 1887 


Will contain. In additien to the beat Short Sto 
ries. Sketches, Essays, Poetry, and Criticism, 
two Serial Stortes - — 


The Second Son, 
By MRS. M ©. W. OLIPHANT 
And T. B. ALDRICH 
Paul Patoff, 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of * A Roman Singer, '‘ Mr. Isaacs," etc. 
Papers on American Iistory, 
By JOHN FISKE, 

Whore previous papers have beer en interesting, 
full of informativn, and generally popular. 
French and English, 


A continuation of the papers com par- 
ing the French ar d English peogle, 


By P. G. HAMERION, 
Essays and Poems, 
By OLIV#R WENDELL HOLMES. 
Occasi mal Papers, 
By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


— 


Contributions may be expected from Jous 
GREENLEAF WuitTizgR. Trovas ENXNTWoRTH 
Hioainson. CHARLES Dupiey Warner, BE. © 
STEDMAN, W ORNE 
Eorerr nappock, ARTHUR 
SHERBURNE Barpy. HENRY (anor Lopogs, 
M. THowas, Honaces Scupper, Groroe FE 
Woopperny, Grores Fre genic Parsons, Mat 
nics Thompson, Lucy Larcom. BLIA TMAXTER, 
JoKN James FREEMAN LARKE, 
EvizaBeTu Penne cr, Beapronp Torney, 
and many others. 


TERMS: $4a year; 35 cents a number. 


The November avd December numbers of the 
Atlantic witli be sent free of charec to new sub 
acribers whose subscriptions are received be- 
fore December 20th. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of tha 
sender, and therefore remi lances should be made by 
money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


1! EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Iustrated Quartos for young people by MaRGaRET 


The Golden West, as Seen by the 
Ridgway Club. 


Everything in this volume is fresh and unhack 
neyed, and presented In the au'bor's fascinating 
strie Boards. cloth@io Whaerthe Seven 
Did; or, The Doings of the Wordewerrth ¢ tab, 
is read again andagain. Many Wordsworth (lubs 
have been formed, and are doling deeds of 
on the modelinthisa book Boards. §'.75: cloth, 
Who Told It Me. A most stirring tale of 
achool life in New England. So grephic are aome of 
the touches that one can hardly velleve It is f_tlen. 


The Atlantic Monthly!The Best Holiday Books. 


WIDE AWAKE. Volume U. 


This beanti{ul volume rieh ia orfes, Pal- 
ais, special iilu«trated articles. Adventures, 
History. and Art features by the mest repular 


authorsard artists. Among ita sp claltles are 
short steri-eaby ard Jes le Fre- 
mont. and acomplete serial “ How the 
Middiea Set up shop.” by A. D T. Whit- 
ney,etc,etc. Boards, $175: cloth, 32.25. 


THE PANSY, 1886. Bound Volume. 
Edited by Mra. GG. BR. ALDEN (Pansy). 
With its graphic pletures, dainty verse, enter- 


taining stories and instructive sketches and tales, 
awakening an interest in every direction It ts 
fall of suggestions for home education and for 


those who feel the responsibilities of their rela- 


tlonsto the youngia home or :chool Board 

$125: loth, $175 
OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 
| 1886, 

A notable feature of this attractive anonal ia 
its seventy four full page pictures, and nearly 
200 emailer illustrations The text ix designed 
for the delight and information of your gest 
readers, tociuding short storles, peem-= bits of 


travel andaninal life <A serial enti'led Me 

and My Dolls," be the popu ar Engit-h writer. 

Meace. Quarto. Boa'ds. $125; cloth, 


BABYLAND, ’'86. Boards, 75 cts.; 
Cloth, $1. 


This beautiful Annual for the Nursery i« 
radiant with pictures of bonny bahy Iie and its 
stories and jingles ring with sweet glee and 
laughter. Ail the merry roguerie« pos-ibie fur 
j»ycus babies to plan have here a chronicle. 


The above books for sa’e by Booksellers, or 


rent. postpald, on receipt of price by the Pub- 
lisher. 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 


32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


TO WAKE LITTLE FOLKS HAPPY, 
We send the Delightful Story. Tressy’s Ciristmas 
by Margaret Sidney, toany child whose address ts 
sent to us With a2 ce. t+tamp for mailing. 

LD. LOLHKOP & CU., Boston. 


The best Magazines are Rabyland, Wide 
Awake, $2 4); Our Little Men and Women, § ; The 
Pansy, 8layear. Send to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 32 Franklin St., Bos‘on. 


illustrat. 32 page Christmas Creeting Fie. 


“FAMOUS” 
BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Poor Boys who Became Fa- 


Girls who Became Famoas._. 
Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers.. 1/50 


ds, $1.25; cloth, §1.75. 


He Fell in Love with 
His Wife. | 


l2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The more I think over the book the hetter I like {t 
In allits parta Upon whole, | think that Mr. 
Hoe has written the beet American novel that bas 


been published this year.—(Jullan Hawthorne in 
the N. Y. World, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York. | 
| 


L 
SUCCESS. | 


Vemorest’s Monthly. 


Contatning Stories, Poems, and other Literary at- 
tractions, combining Artistic, Selentific.and House 
bold matters Lliustrated with © igin«l Steel ¥n- 
raving*®, Photegravures O11 Pictures, and fine 
a making it the Model Magazine of amer 
ca. 


We also propose to give considerable atrentton to 
the Grand Frohtbition Party movement asa one of 
= moet important and live moral issues of the 
ay. 

Each number contains an order, entitiing the 
bolder to the selection of any pattern fllustrated in 
the fashion department tu that number, in any of 
the sizes manufactured mektog p* tterns during the 
year of the value of over three dullars 

rend twenty cents for the current number with 
Pattern Coupon, and you will certainly subseribe | 
Two Dollars for & reese and get ten times its value. 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, PveLisuer. 
E. 4 S8t.. New York. 
Sold by all Newsdealers and Pustmasters. 


Unchangeable Black Stockings, 


The Robinson dye can be 
| washed like white bose. 


\ PECK CO., 
w 
Let. and 22d 


The Christmas Conuntry........ 1 Su 
|The Rollo Books, 14 vols.__.. = 00 
The Jonas Books, 6 vols.... 5 00 
The Lucy Books, 6vols..... . 5 00 


for sade by al. boo*seller- 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 
_ 13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED 


A LITERARY MAGAZINE FOR THE F!MILY. 


Entertaining, Instructive, and Amusing 
Heading. 


A First-Class Magazine, $1.50 per Year. 


OLUB TERMS: FOUR COPIES, $5.00, 
POSTPAID. 


Additions to Cluls at pro rata price, $1 25 each 
per year. 


For Sale by Periodical Dealers. Price, 15 cts. 


A —— Copy matled on receipt of Ten 
Cents. That ia the best way to Test Ite 
Merits. 


Address G. W. STUDLEY, Pub'r, Boston, Maas, 
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PRIESTLEY'S CAMEL-HAIR FABRICS 


Include a complete line of Camel-Hair Goods, for both costumes and wraps, of 
extra quality, the Real India Cloth uniting the Camel- Hair effect with the grace- 
fal folus of indian draperies; and the new Siik-Warp Diagonals and Serges, 
Abe softest and niet luxurious of matertals, yet firm in texture, and equally suitable 
in and out of moarning. None genuine uniers rolled on a yellow “ Varnished 
Board,”’ showing the graia of the wood, which is the Priestley Trade-Mark. 

They are for sale by all the principal dealers In the large cities, and in New York 


City by Lord & ty Stern Bros., Jackson’s Muurning Store, B. Aliman & Co 
Simpson, Le Boutillier Bros., H. O'Neill & Co., and others. 
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THE HUME CASE. 


HE Hume case, as it has come to be known, has 
entered, since the meeting at Des Moines, upon a 
new stage. In order to make this clear, we recall to 
our readers the previous facts in the case. Mr. Hume, 
for eight years a succeesful missionary in India, under 
the Board, is at home ona furlough. During last sum- 
mer, speaking at an alumni dinner at Andover Semf- 
nary, he indicated sympathy with those who entertain 
the bypothesis of a future probation for such as have 
never heard of Christ in this life, and his belief that it 
would not impair, but rather aid, the work of the mis- 
sionary. In consequence of this utterance objections 
were presented to the Committee against his return ; 
and when his case was presented by the Foreign Secre- 
tary, Dr. Clark, in September, it was voted to defer 
action upon it, and no time was fixed for taking it up 
again. The United Church of New Haven, of which 
Mr. Hume is a member, adopted—without, it should be 
added, Mr. Hume’s previous knowledge—a protest 
against this action of the Prudential Committee; but 
this protest did not reach the Prudential Committee 
until after its last session before the annual meeting of 
the Board; and this fact being communicated to the 
United Church by Dr. Alden, the Home Secretary, the 
protest was forwarded to the President of the Board, at 
Des Moines, by whom it was communicated to the 
Business Committee. It was then publicly explained 
that the Prudential] Committee had not refused to send 
Mr. Hume back, but had simply deferred action ; and 
the Board thereupon unanimously instructe( the Pru- 
dential Committee to take up his case, and act promptly 
upon it, at the same time recommending the Committee 
‘*to seek to the utmost of its power an adjustment of 
the case.” A resolution was also unanimously adopted 
at the same meeting recommending to the Prudential 
Committee ‘‘ to consider in difficult cases, turning upon 
the doctrinal views of candidates for missionary service, 
the expediency of calling a council of the churches, to 
be constituted in some manner which may be deter- 
mined by the good judgment of the Committee, to pass 
upon the theological soundness of the candidate.” This 
statement brings the report of the case down to the 
close of the meeting at Des Moines. 


THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE 8 ACTION. 


The new Prudential Committee, consisting in the 
main of the same members who constituted the Com- 
mittee the previous year, referred the case to a special 
committee, whose report, accepted by the Pruden- 
tial Committee October 26, has been communicated to 
the United Church and the corporate members of the 
Board. The first part of this report is occupied with a 
defense of the action of the Prudential Committee of 
last year in deferring the case of Mr. Hume till after the 
meeting at Des Moines. The close of the report, which 
alone deals with the question now before the Committee 
—what it will do to comply with the instruction of the 
Board to seek to the utmost of its power an adjustment, 
and an early adjustment, of the case—is as follows : 


** We deem it in place to state that, as understood by us, 
the Prudential Committee, during a period of over seventy 
years, has in no instance been responsible for anything by 
which the ecclesiastical position of a missionary was com- 
promised. They have had occasion in some instances, for 
sufficient reasons, torecall brethren from the field ; to post- 
pone the return of others; to decline finally sending back 
others. and not to send ont at all yet others,even after receiv- 
ing appointment: but never hav> they instituted or been a 
party to church discipline, nor to action that contemplated 
the ministerial position of a missionary. Christian and 
clerical standing has always been left to the spontaneons 
action of appropriate bodies. Missionary qualifications, 
general and specific, have, however, from the first been sub- 


- mitted’to the judgment of the Board’s official Rooms. Grave 


and delicate as that responsibility is, the exigencies of the 
service have seemed to require that those who are called by 
the Board to administrative duties should be thus intrusted ; 
and that, exercising all the wisdom which might be derived 
from human and divine sources, they should accept the 
burden thns put upon them. If, as suggested, there has 
been in the present instance ‘a usurpation of ecclesiastical 
prerogative,’ a failure to refer ‘the case to a competent 
body,’ and so an ‘act of injustice,’ we can only say that 
nevertheless the Prniden‘ial Committee have herein acted 
according to immemorial, well-known, and sanctioned 
usage. That which from the outset has been the accepted 
sentiment and practice in this regard was formulated at an 
annual meeting of the Board nearly twoscore years since, 
was published to the world, and t{ll now has continued un- 
challenged : ‘The Board does not assume to decide upon 
the fitness of an Individual to be a minister of the Gospel ; 
but it is their duty to decide, and that intelligently, on his 
original and continued fitness to be sustained by the funds 
committed to their disposal,as a missionary to the hea- 
then.’ 

‘‘ The excellences of character possessed by our brother, 
the Rev. Mr. Hume, are fully appreciated by us. The high 
esteem in which himself and the family to which he belongs 
is held by the United Church in New Haven, and by numer- 
ons other friends elsewbere, is not forgotten by us, and will 
not fail'to be regarded when his case shal] be further cop- 


sidered. That, however—owing to the deplored sickness 
and absence of the Senior Secretary—cannot suitably be 
done at this time. In such further consideration of Mr. 
Hume’s case the remaining documents, which were referred 
to your Committee, will also receive due attention. 
* Boston, October 26, 1886."’ 
ACTION OF THE CHURCH. 


This report was duly presented to the United Church 
of New Haven, and on the 9th of November it unanf- 
mously adopted and sent to the Prudential Committee 
the following reply : 

New Haven, Conn., November 10, 1886. 
To the Prudential Committee of the A. B. C. F. M.: 

DeaR BRETHREN,—We beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter to the United Charch, in answer to one sent by 
it urging the speedy return of the Rev. Robert A. Huame—a 
member of the church in good and regular standing—to his 
field in India. 

Your letter has been read to the church, and we are 
delegated by it to acknowledge its receipt, and toretarn the 
following answer. 

While we do not view all the points in your letter in the 
same light in which they are regarded by the Committee, 
and while we see as yet no reason for changing our view of 
the real significance of your action in deferring Mr. Hume’s 
return as interpreted to him by the late chairman of your 
Committee, we have no desire to justify our action by enter- 
ing into the details of the history of the case, believing that 
such discussion would be profitiess and foreign to the main 
object, namely, the return of Mr. Hame to India. In this 
connection we only desire to state that Mr. Hume is in no 
way responsible for the action of the church, and did not 
know that it had been proposed until it was taken. We 
venture to express again our hope and request that, in view 
of the action at Des Moines in Mr. Hume’s case, the 
Prudential Committee will see its way clear to permit his 
speedy return to India. But if any objections or protests 
against him of a theological nature are in the hands of the 
Committee, which lead them to shrink from the responsibi!- 
ity of coming to an early and favorable decision, we should 
be glad to ald the Committee in bringing the whole matter 
to a decision in the way named by the resolution of Mr. 
Blatchford, and since urged by Dr. Hopkins—the President 
of the Soard—in The Christian Union, November 4; namely, 
by calling a properly constituted council to advise upon 
the points over which there is hesitation. 

As you inform us that you have sent your letter to us to 
the corporate members of the Board, we wil! take the liberty 
of sending to them a copy of this letter. 

With Christian salutations, 


T. T. McunGeER, Pastor. 
SaMUEL G. THORN, 

R. J. MINer. 

Henry W. THOMPSON. 
8. H. BaARNUM., 


All of the Deacons pres- 
ent at the meeting. 


This, we believe, states all the facts in the case up to 
this date. On the facts thus presented our readers wi)! 
find some comments on our editorial pages. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


R. FREDERIC GORE, for many years Secretary 
of the London Coffee Public-House Association, 
and editor of the “‘ Coffee Public-House News,” is now 
in this city, and will speak in the rooms of the Church 
Temperance Society, 16 Fourth Avenue, on Friday 
evening, November 19, at elght o’clock. Mr. Gore 
comes indorsed as a man who thoroughly understands 
the practical workings of the English coffee-house sys- 
tem, and his address wil! be in the nature of a shop talk 
telling how English coffee-houses have been managed 
so as to prove good business investments. 


The saloon-keepers in Lacrosse, Wisconsin, are de- 
manding the enforcement of al/ Sunday laws. This 
they are doing in order to break down the efforts of the 
Law and Order League to close the saloons on Sunday. 
The Mayor has issued a proclamation announcing that 
the laws would be strictly enforced against any person 
or any corporation doing any kind of business on Sun- 
day. Sunday before last the telephone office was closed, 
the telegraph office was ordered to transact no business 
except to receive and send government signals,and a large 
number of printers, street-car employees, laborers at the 
gas-works, etc., were arrested. Those who wish to 
bring *‘ blue laws” into disrepute talk of arresting mem- 
bers of church choirs who are paid for their singing. 


The temperance workers in Warsaw, N. Y., have sent 
a circular to every temperance organization in the State 
calling attention to the defective nature of the present 
local option Jaw. In the local election in Warsaw last 
spring a temperance Board of Excise was elected, but 
they found themselves practically helpless, inasmuch as 
the brewers immediately established a bottling depot ia 
the village, and proceeded to sell beer in quantities of 
five gallons and over. A movement has been set on foot 
to petition the Legislature to alter the law so that 
villages may prohibit the liquor traffic altogether. 


In an article in ‘‘ Work and Wages” Mr. George E. 
M’Neill, who is probably the lesding thinker among the 


| Massachusetts Knights of Labor, speaks as follows of 


the effect of poverty upon intemperance : 

‘The drinking habits of the people are consequent largely 
upon the conditions of life. There is some truth in the say- 
ing that ‘liquoris meat without bones.’ The liquor habit 
is born of a demand for an artificial stimulant, consequent 
upon the lack of sufficient natural, healthful stimniant, of 
proper food, and physical and mental exercise. It furnishes 
the opportunities of a social life tothe extreme clasres of 
society. The barroom is the clnb of many workingmen: a 
place of resort for social expression. The organized labor 
movement is accomplishing more than all other forms of 
organization, both in the direction of furnishing opportunt- 
ties for social gatherings and the stimulant of awakened 
thought. 

** A Scotch physician once sald that if he covld control 
the kitchen he conld abolish the barroom. This {s an 
extreme statement, but contains much truth. 

** We could have added to the control of the kitchen the pro. 
viding of the parlor and the sitting-room with those attrac - 
tions from which a tired man could not -he easily tempted. 
The abolition of the drink habit will come from the Increased 
leisure and increased wealth that progress is anre to bring. 
Every effort to eliminate this terrible waste meets with the 
approval of a’l who desire the elevation of the tofler.” 


The Rev. Dr. Leonard Wonlsey Bacon contributes an 
article to the November ‘‘ Forum” on the subject of 
“Prohibition, So Called.” He speaks as follows of what 
he calls “‘ the fundamentally vicious moral conception ” 
upon which the prohfbitory arguments are based : 

‘* Among the tenets of what may be called the reformed- 
drunken ethics mnet be reckoned these : That drunkenness 
is no sin, but only a misfortune ; that no one is to Name for 
an act when heis tempted intoit; thatthere is no sin except 
tempting. These are not forma'ly ennnctated by the Pro. 
hibitionist orators, but in many a speech they are the enn- 
pressed premise of all their enthymemes. Only a few months 
ago I heard one of the favorite female orators of the new 
crusade declaim in falsetto for an hour andahalf on the 
evils and woes of drunkenness, and on the guilt of those 
who are responsible for them; first, the Iiqnor dealer, and 
secondly, and sti!l more, the man who does not vote the Pro- 
hibition ticket. And through the whole oration there waa 
not a syllable to imply that the ‘poor drunkard’ had any 
share whatever in the responsibility. It !s not by mawkish, 
demoralizing talk like this that the female orator can con- 
vince sensible people of the importance of bringing women 
into politics.”’ 


Sanitary Inspector Edson has reported to the Board of 
Health of this city that he has seized and condemned 
over five thousand gallons of ‘‘socalled” wine, 
manufactured in this city. He desuribes as follows the 
process of making ft : ‘ Dried fruits, as raisins, currants, 
and peaches of low grade, are macerated with water to 
which a certain amount of sugar {s added. The mixture 
is then fermented, and when fermentation is considered 
sufficlently advanced {t is checked by the addition of 
salicylic acid.” The use of the salicylic acid is forbidden 
in France, and Dr. Edson considers {t so injurious that 
he recommends that the wine seized shall be destroyed. 


According to M. de Laveleye, the consumption of 
ardent spirits {n Belgium has nearly doubled {In fourteen 
years, and is now surpassed only by that of Denmark 
and Russia. Everything is done to encourage it, as if 
drinking alcoho!) was a good thing, and one needing to 
be fostered by the State. The duty is only about fifty 
francs per liter, while even in France {t {s 200, and tn 
England nearly 500. There is a place for the sale of 
drink to every forty-four inhabitants, or one to every 
ten families. 


Contrary to expectation, the Prohifbitionists in Ohto 
polled over 25,000 votes. ——The chairman of the New 
York Prohtbitlon Committee claims tbat his party in 
New York State cast 40,000 votes for their candidates 
for Congress. This isa decided gain over the vote of 
last year.——In New Jersey General Clinton B. Fisk 
received about 20,000 votes.——‘ The Voice” reports 
that Iowa {s the only State where the prohibitory party 
has not gained. 


Tho Burlington (Vt.) ‘‘ Free Press” says that there is 
no open sale of liquor in that city except in the city 
agency. It ssys that the Jaw {s not enforced as itshould 
be, but that the traffic is only carried on in sub-cellars. 


A recently published pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The : 
of the Maine Law and of Prohibitive Legislation,” pre- 
pared by Mr. D. F. Appleton, ascribes the honor of 
originating the Maine Law to General Appleton, the 
father of the writer. It appears that as far back as 1832 
the General drew upa petition asking for a law pro. 
hibiting the sale of alcoholic liquors in less quantities 
than thirty gallons. The proposal was received with 
strong disfavor, and there seems no certainty that the 
petition was ever presented. In 1836 General Appleton 
was elected member of the Maine Legislature, and in the 
year following urged upon that body the adoption 


of a prohibitory law. This pamphlet illustrates the 


fact that great movements are never started by a single 
individual, but it does not provethat General Appleton 
instead of General Dow is entitled to be considered the 
father of the Maine Law. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The course of the market for the past 


Eng/and seems to be increasing her reserve, 


and to have refrained from raising her 
discount rate, yet it is probable that a 


week has been of a halting character, 
with some erratic movements Indicating 
more or less realizing; and yet, on the 
whole, there was no lack of strength in 
the general list, for while many took prof 
its there seems to be a widening range of 
buyers. Some of the cheaper stocks ad- 
vanced, {n several instances, from five per 
cent. to seven per cent., while the higher- 
priced shares and the investment lists 


new demand for our railroad securities 
from abroad will call for further ship- 
ments of specie to our market. Money 
continues at five per cent. to seven per 
cent., and time loans are at about five per 
cent, Our own banks are just about hold. 
their own reserves, notwithstanding 
that the Government Treasury is con- 
stantly withdrawing funds {n excess, 
owing to its surplus revenue, and so de- 


paused and receded somewhat. The bond 
market, however, is centering on Itself a! 
large speculative interest. The year’s im- 
provement in mapy of the embarrassed or 
insolvent rallways, with Increased earn- 
ings and prudent management, has lified 
quite # number of companies out of 
their troubles to that extent that they are 
able, through improved credit, or by com- 
promising differences, to get out of debt 
and start with a new lease of life. This 
opportunity is aiding large holders of 
cheap income and debenture bonds to 
float their holdings at fair prices in the 
market. The securities of such companies 
os the Wabash, Mobile & Ohio, Texas 
& Pacific, Chesapeake & Ohio, East 
Tennessee, Hocking Valley, Atlantic & 
Pacific, St Louls, Arkansas & Texas, 
Houston & Texas, Indiana, Decatur & 
Springfield, New York City & Northern, 
Richmond & Alleghany, Virginia Mid- 
land, and Indfana, Bloomington & West- 
erp, with others, which companies 
have passed through their difficulties, 
greater Or les3 as they may be, are meet- 


pleting our markets. The unpleasant 
feature in the genera!'ly promising outlook 
is that Congress is soon to meet. The 
country, high and low, rich and poor, 
looks forward with distrust and forebod- 
ings to the season when the National 
Legislature meets, controlled as it is so 
largely by demagogues with little patriot- 
lam and less good sense. Yet we can 
hardly see how, at this juncture, much 
evil can be done. Let us hope that the 
evil in store from this source to the 
industries of the country {is to be lees than 
it frequently has been. 

The bank statement {fs exceptionally 
good for the week, showing a good in- 
crease in deposits and in specie, and over 
$2,000,000 In the surplus reserve. This 
statement indicates a commencement in 
the return movement of funds from the 
West. 


$951,900 
Specie. increase ..... 925.200 
Legal tenders, increase... 1,573,490 
Deposita, increase......... ... 1 000,500 
Heserve, increase ... ......... 2,255,450 


The city banks now hold a surplus re- 


fog with a good and sustained demand | serve of about eight million dollars. 


in the market to such a degree tbat the 
prices of all grades of securitles repre- 
senting these corporations are aivanced 
from three per cent. to ten per cent. as com- 
pared with the October quotations, with 
a strong tendency up still. While itmay 
be sald that the advance Is not justified by 
the facts, it may be retorted that the 
markets are not governed by realized 
facts. If it is clearly ‘provable that 
these roads, or most of them, are 
going to provide hereafter for their 
obligations, and are from this time 
henceforth to become solvent concerns, 
that constitutes a good reason why there 
should be an appreciation in values from 
the low and languishing quotations which 
ruled in the period of their insolvency. 
Scarcely a road in the Ualied States, 
however good now, but has passed through 
a similar history, and whose securities 
have been quoted at ruinous prices some- 


INCOME 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. 


The New York Tribune of Oct. 2), 18864, In Ita finan 
celal says: The 6 per cent. debenture bonds 
of the bidelity Loan and trust Company of Storm 
Lake, lowa, are secured by Deposit with the Metro 
politan Trust Company of New York of mo rages 
on improved property 'n the West—principaliy in 
lowa. The Fidelity Company ts in dorsed tome 
of the best known bankers in this city.” 


BONDS $1,000 AND 630 FOR SALE AT PAR, AND 
INTEREST BY 


WM. G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 


7 Naseau Street. 


JOHN PATON & CO.,, 


S52 William treet, 
New Vork. 


time during carller struggles for financial | SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


existence. Itis the faith of most of our 
soundest and best ralilway judges that the 
railways of the United S'ates, almost 
without exception, which are now doubt- 
ful or struggling, have good prospects for 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mort 7 


becoming in the future paying roads. 
itted lend thout c 

Our country {s so rich and large {n natural to witout barge. BEST 

resources, and so diversified in develop-| rience. Ample capital. Wide connections. Reber 


Congregationalist.” fend for form, circu- 
where. 


ment, that thus far the history of railroad. tas, and references before you invest else 


ing here has justified expectations of this 
kind. These roads named are some of 
those that seemed to have passed through 
the slough, and are becoming fixed now 
as paying enterprises; and it will prob- 
ably prove true that those who buy, at 
the present market prices, any of the 
bonds of these corporations will be able to 
sell them out in the course of the next 
twelve months at great)y enhanced prices. 
Such a conclusion seems reasonable to 
those who make a business of thoroughly 
examining the present conditions and 
prospective outlook of business in railway 
transportation. We have made these re- 
marks in view of the tendency of a certain 
Class to exaggerate the recent advance, 
and to point to disaster in the near future. 
It should be remembered that from 1881 
to 1885 we had our depression, and 
finally, our disaster. There is good rea. 
son to believe that we have before us, 
barring bad legislation and bad crops, a 
period of two or tnree years, at least, of 
advancing and healthy prosperity. 

Quite a large sum of gold came on 
the steamers early in the week, from the 


WwW. B. CLARK & CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Choice Farm Loans 


INTEREST GUARA 

le semiannually atthe Plaverte 
tlomal Rank. Boston, Mass., te by 
Te) ‘iret Mortasge on improved ansas 
arms, worth several times the face of 
the loan, and rapidly increasing in value. Refer 
encea: Nat. Rank and Central Nat. Rank, Norwalk, 
conun.; Clark Co. Bank, Ashland, Meade 
Co Bank, Meade Center, Kansas; H on. 4. B, My- 
flow: Nat. Bank Fxaminer, New Milford, Conn. ; 
on = 1 Examiner, Nc Nor. 


CHAS, P. ‘WOODBURY, “Ashland, Kansas. 


6 |, / |. 8 0 
The American Investment Company, of Em 
metaburg, lowa, with a Paid up capital '$600.- 
100, surplas 875.000. offers first Mortgage 
Loans drawing seven per cent., both Principal an 
interest fully guaranteed. Alan, 6 per cent. 
Debenture Bonds secured by 1/4 r cent. of first 
Mortgage Loans held in trust by the Mercantile 
Trast Company. 
deposit for perio ta under one year. 
information and references to the company at 15 
Nassan 
L Ormsby. Vice-Prea. and General Mansger. 


MORTGAGE 


ANS 2m 
upw 
LOA tm the ards. 


SOUND District. County 
= municipal securities to net 10 p.c. 


B. DOWNING &CO., 


other side, and while, later, the Bank of | Bankers 


SEATTLE, Weeh’s T’y. 


New Music for Christmas. 


GOOD TIDINGS, Sop. or Ten., Solo and Qnar. 
(VUctavo)........ ese ..H. P. Danks. We 


7 £20 8% 


First Mort, Bonds, netting 
percent. semi-annual Prompt 
Payment of rincipal and interest remitted free of 
ans secured on Kea! Estate in Min- 


~~ roved farms in Mi tal HOSANNA TO_ KING DAVID'S SON. Alto 
worth three to ai x times the loan, Solo and Qhar. or Cno. (Octavo» Wand. 
Rata to National Ban LET YOUR MINGLISG VOICES RISE. Solos 
S He Rea! Estate an SHOUT THE GLAD TIDINGS! Solos and 
ha Quar. or Che. ...... Willams. Wo 


NVEST... Through the New Christmas Carols. 


OUR CHRISTMAS GREETING Danks, Se 
LAWRENCE, Kan, | JESUS, OUR LORD... ..... Danks. Se 
PAID up CAPITAL. $250, 000. oo R. Children Service. 
The t let ~ rm iso the Com Danks. 5c 
Capital and Accetenf over upon ite paid up DLY, CAROL SWEETLY. 
with satiefartion te ower De Koven,. 5e 
formation Bran for ci ne Send for a Christmas 


Broadway, C. C. « & Son, 


WM. A. POND & CO., 


25 v nion Square, -- New York. 


quitdble A Delightiul Winter Trip 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
MUSIO ALL THE WAY! 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. Long 
Santa Claus’ Home: or, 


expertence ; large cepital ; 


jon ; six m on oaned e ristmas xcursion. 
$600,000. no delays of 


THE NEW CANTATA FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, BY 
Dr. W. DOANE. 
Songs, Dialogues, Description of Scenery “ en route,” 


eat Guaranteed. loans always complete, 

to ver; highest ete. 

references every where interest pay Benton Reeeipt of 25 Cents, 
able at First National Beak of of New Pork. or at any 


of our OFFices: 
BOSTON, 2 Court St. 


NEW YORK, 
Cc. N. Fowurr, Man'r. H. H. Pitcr n, Manager. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


A.. 12 & 48 8 
B. WILKINSON, Man’r. Joun C. AVERY, See. 


THE 
hristmas Service N 
tmas 0. 9. PROMISED ONE, 
A superior and entirely new Service of Scripture 
and by Kev. Kosert Lowry. The Selections 
are admiranile, and the Son gs fa all been writ 
ten for the present season. 16 


Chotee Farm Loans Price, S4 per 100; 5 om. each by Mall. 
Coun ank, —Contains be 
‘ Gettysburg, Dakota. Christmas Annual No. V7, Carols hy — 


authors. An abundant supplyof Songs for any 
Christmas Festival 
Price, #3 per 100 ; fe each by mall. 


A full Catalogue sent on request. 


Nothing can be better or more delightfulthanthe | B/GLOW& MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
-Little Folks’ Art Books, $1.00, Chicago House, Randolph 


to Interest the little folks In drawing and ting. 
When that ts worn out, as it is sure to be with r sB0o00kh AGENTS WANTED fans 


eager 
study, Art Fer Voune Folks, @ mav be 
or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


Now Ready: A New Editionof By John B., Gough. 


j His lestand crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter 
est, humor and pathos. Bright. pure. and good, full of 

“leanghter and tears.” it sells at all. To it w eddat 

the Life and Desth of Mr. Gough. » oy Rev. LYMAN AB 

Wanted, omen. 8106 


by E. P. ROE, in 12mo form, eloth, $1.50, wndrance 
uniform with Mr. Roe’s other stories. 


give Extra Terms and Pay Preights. Write for circulare te 
DODD, MEAD & C0., NEW YORK. 


A HaNDsome sIRTHOAY, 
UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


OR HOLIDAY _ PRESENT. 
Of Ancient and Bogers Works of Art, embrac 
reproductions 


First lien at Mortgage Pank, Ipswich. Dr- 
kota Send for a list of gentlemen residing 
near you for whom it has made investment. 


THE WONDERFUL 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH 
S38 Washington Bosten. Maas. 


One persons belong 

ing to each church in the 

can easily 

make imas our new 
SILVER Mot LD LOTH“s | 
They are CH and sell y SHIPPED to all parts 


For full — stamp an of the world. 


GIRARD WIKRE MILLS. PHIL, ‘ADA.. PA. 

Science stories, tllustrated (uartos now ready, are All furnished witn the Autematic Coach 
and Retailed at our Whelesale Facto 

Overhead, Underfoot, — Right, Up Bend stamp for Catalogue and mention Carriaaen. 


and near 
untform at §@1% per volume. ey are both 
145 N. Sth St., PHILA., PA. 


Combining Parlor, Library, 
Smoking, Reclining or 


er COLCH. 


Price, $7.00 


andup. Send stamp 


for Catalogue. 


nating and inatructive 


WESTERN 


W. GILLETT, Treas. F, M. PERKINS, Pres, 


$250,000.00. Assets, $652,246.02 


FIRST 77, FIRST Mortcage | E N 67 
Real Loans Own 
Fil ordinary eed Gl \DANTEED Z 


L. H. PERKINS, Sec. 


whiehar - 
to int THE Absolutely 


LHIRD TEN YF PER CENT. DERENTURES, secured (1) by the deposit 

of ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS OF REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGES in the hands of Trustees, for each One Hundred Thousand Dollars 
of Debentures, and (.) by all the property of the Company, amounting to over 


$1X HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


THESE FIRST MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE LOANS 


f investment. They combine a good rate of interest with Prompt Payment and Absolute Safety. 
An investor can hold the Original Mortgage Papers as_ heretofore, or they can he held by the Le- 


gally Constituted Trustees, and the investor still derive all the benefit, T FR 
and | 40d haveeven GREATER SECURITY in more convenient form, by purchasing p ENTURES. 


ELEVEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, AND NOT A DOLLAR LOST. 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED INVESTORS, 
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{HE OHRISTIAN UNION. VoL 84, No. 21. 


THE 
DESK. 


Yors, Tavrepay, 18 1886. 


THE AMMONIAPAONE. 


On anotter page can be found an advertise- 
ment of the Ammoniaphone invented b) 
Dr. Carter Moffat, late of the Royal Col 
leze of Surgeons of Edinburgh, cousin 
the late Rev. Robert Moffat, the Africar 
missionary, and father-in-law of Dr. Living 
stone, the explorer. This article, but recent 
ly introduced 1a this country, bas met wit! 
great success in England, and has bee 
used extensively for several years. The pro 
prietors have etrong indorsements fron 
many prominent people on both sides of th 
water, whose names are familiar to ou! 
readers. Dr. Oliver Wendell Hoimes says: 
‘-T have had the pleasure of testing th 
Ammoniepbone, and | highly approve of it.’ 
Mrs. James Brown Potter says: ‘* Man) 
thanks forthe Ammoniaphone. I have neve! 
used anything with a more satisfactory re 
sult.”” The Rev. H. Ilaweis, the wel). 
known writer and lecturer (recently in th: 
United States on a lecturing tour), writes: 
‘*! have mach pleasure in stating that I have 
derived benefit from the use of the Am. 
montaphone, ia inci; ient sore throat; ana 
Mra. Hawe'ls bas used hers with mach effect, 
and found it imparts etrength and endur- 
ance to ber vuice.”’ 

Persons who have weak voices or throat 
affections, particularly catarrh, should write 
to the Ammoniaphone Company, 30 Eas! 
Fourteenth Strect, New York, for their 
descriptive pamphlet, which gives the histor) 
of the Ammoniaphone and benefits arising 
from its use. 


A NEW ENTERPKISE. 


A representative of this paprr who recently 
visitei Washington, N. J., reports that the 
Beethoven Piano-Organ Company occupy 
one of the largest buildings in the world 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture 
of organs, and that they are doing a thriv- 
ing business. Their system of selling or- 
gans is to dispose of middlemen, or dea!- 
ers, and put their goods directly into the 
hands of consumers at wholesale prices. 
He also reports that they are considered 
thoroughly responsible, and make no misrep- 
resentations as to the superior quality of 
their gc ods. Their immense facilities and 


their system of direct sales enable them to 
sell an excellent orgen ata very low figure. 
They have no connection with other com 
pany or organ house in Washington, N. J. 


MADAME gE PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
{3 one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 

Catarrh is a con+tituti»onal disease. Hood's 
Sarsaparilia isa consti'utional remedy. It cures 
catarrh. Give it a trial. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to use. It 
is notaliquidorasnuf. cents 

Don’t surrer Co_p To AccUMULATE on cold 
until your throat and lungs are in a state of 
chropicinflammation. Attack the first sym>:oms 
of pulmonary irritation with Hale's Honey of 
Horehonnd and Tar, and achieve an easy victory 
Sold by all Druggists at 25c , 50c., and $1. 

enm’s Sulphar Soap and beantifies, Be 

GermanCorn 


Corn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions, 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. 
AY ELSON’? 
Sanday Scheel Books and Cerf. 


Approved by Evangelical Denomire’ 
Garp ron CaTaLoors. 


MELSON & SONS,42 Bleecker 


book of 100 ates. 
The Lest book 
te 
TISING experienced or 
wire. it contains lists 
TISING newspapers and esti- 
mates of ecost of ad- 


e advertiser who wants to spend one 

Soller tt the information he requires, while 

for aim who will invest one bundred t’ ousand dol- 

lars in advertising, a echneme is indiosted which 
his every requirement, or can be made to 


will meéet 
do 60 ht at by corre 
One bundred and vee tions 


have been issue? Sent, postpaid. adress 
10. enta Apply BING co. 
(Pristine low w York. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian. 


You can, t, ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for ” day and business cor- 


of answers to 


Liberal terms to Teachers. 


Herald 


A predigested, nonirritating. easily asaimi 
infants or adults 


if cases where vther prepared fvuods fatied. 


Most Economical, of all Prepared Foods, 
150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.0U. 


¢ 
Ingants and Invalides” sent Jree on arplication. 


The Physician’s 


lated fuuod Indivated in ali weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either in 


has been the positive means of saving 
many lives, baving been successfu: in hundreds 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 


EASILY PREPARED. At Drugais's, 2o.. , $1. 
A vatuable pamphlet on™ The Nutrition of 


Weis, Kicuanpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Commodes. etc. Our Illustrate 
nages sent 


INVALIDS. 

We make a «pe- 
ctalty of every- 
thing for the com- 
fort of invalida, 
such as the Hack 


Night Chairs, 
Crutches, suultary «ode, invalids’ Beds, 
a Catalogue of ®& 


Sarzent C)., 8'445816 Broadway, New York. 


With Mammoth Ash Pan 


= 
mina = = — 


And Gauze Oven Door. 


IMPORTANT TO ‘HOUSE KEEPERS. 


A REVOLUTION IN IN COOKING. 


vitiated productions of reap 
every human being with a 
atmosphere to breathe. 
ciples and prectice of cooking. Meat and 
absorbed tn the ordinar oe oven, producing un. 


healthful food, besides dimin 
shrinking the substance of the articies cooked. 


ance with natural ty 
and tough meats are made tender. 
and cakes keep fres for a long time. 


Hub Stoves and Ranges, and all imitations and sub- 


gladly sent on application. 
SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Co., 
Manufacturers of 
The Hub Stoves, Ranges, and Furnaces, 
52 and 54 Union STREET, - - Boston, Mags. 


The BABCOCK 


Fire Extinguisher. 


A sentinel that never 
The only powerful, Gor ethane, 
reliable Fire Extinguisher 


407 Broadway, New York. 


Rupture Conquered! 


The belief that RUPTURE is not canal 
saires mainly from IGNORANCE. TRUSSES 
made from steel bound bows and elastic web are NO 
GOOD. They increase rather than diminish the 


principles, nor are they in practice worth a cent. 
The THLE PRINCIPLE or POWER to be SK. 


(ULRE; noteven SAPERY IS FECURED. We 
declare boldly that WHITE'S PATENT LEVER 


TRU*=s FILLS THE BILL; PRESSURE IN- 
WARDardt PW ABD ;no PU WER on BACK. 
BON K, or CHORD. Seeing is believing. Nocharge 
for c nsultation or pamphiets. Noexcuse either for 
remaining inyer:L. Cali or address 


WHITE’S PATENT LEVER TRUSS CO., 
695 AND 697 BROADWAY, 8, Y, 


The New Hub 


re alr is a8 necessary in the cooking of food as 
in he | essimilation after itiseaten Air to be pure 
muet be kept in motion. This law is one trom 
which natare never varies, and steady currents 
of fresh air surround our gl ‘be, driving away the 
and 
unconta 

This same lew of nature governs all the prin- 
bread in 

cooking give out deleteriou« gases which are re. 
shing the welch: and 
The Wire Geuze Door revolutionizes all this, 
by keeping up aci-culatien of fresh air in 
even. The fi is thus surrounded by a pure 

heated atmosphere during the proces of cookin 

an? meets are roasted and treas baked in accord. 
No odors come into the room. leas fuel is required 
Bread baked 

with the Wire Gauze Door does not mould, and pies 
This Wonderful Door is used exclusively on the 


stitutes are worthiess, a« it is the Gauze that 
produces the results, and no other range can use 


Sold by dealers everywhere. Special circulars 


HAYWARD & (C0., Gen’l B. 


THE AMERICAN CO., Liwreo, 30 Sr, NEW YORK. 


ARTIFICIAL ITALIAN AIR. 


The American Ammoniaphone Company, Limited, have pleasure in announcing that 
they have purchased from the English Company, 52 Oxford St., London, the sole rights . 
to manufacture and sell Ammoniaphones in America. The services of 


DR. CARTER MOFFAT, 


Of London, England, who will shortly arrive in New York, have been secured. 


fessor in the Glasgow College 
of Science and Art, Itallan 
Gold Medalist, with Diploma 
of Honor, Cousin of the late 
Rev. Robert Moffat, the African 
Missionary, and Father-in-law 


DR. MOFFAT was formerly 
Senior ‘and Principal Demon- 
strator in the Royal College 
ef Surgeons, Edinburgh, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Materia 
Medica and Toxicology, Glas- 


gow, and Technicological Pro- :. \ of Dr. Livingstone, the Ex- 


INVENTOR OF THE 


MMONIAPHON 


For Strengthening and Enriching the Voice, and for the Immediate 
Relief and Prompt and Permanent Cure of 


CATARRH, HAY FEVER, the Nose, Throat, 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, Chest and 
BRONCHITIS, And affections of Bronchial Tubes, 


BY THE INHALATION OF ARTIFICIAL ITALIAN AIR. 


[gy OVER 350,000 AMMONIAPHO HAVE BEEN SOLD DURING THE PAST 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS. THE INSTRUMENT IS RECOMMENDED BY 4,800 DOC. 
TORS. THE FOLLOWING ARE SELECTED FROM UPWARDS OF 20,000 UNSO- 
REPORTS RE | THE ORIGINALS OF WHICH MAY KE SEEN AT 

T ANY’S ROOMS, 30 8T., NEW YORK, 


H. R. H. Pas or Waites It Rev. W. Hay Arreex —“ Derived much benefit.” 
Mr. Quapstowse (late Prime Minister of De. Szeuriz.—" Strongly recommend 
invarfably use it, and feel immense! benefited Dr. Locar.—* Instantly relieved.’ 
Mra. Ja Brows P 2.— great service to De. Amos E. Jonus.—“ it to my patients.” 
me. 1 strongly recommend it.’’ Da. Evcens I advise its ume.’ 
Mapas Patri.—** Most beneficial."’ Dre. Borpy —** Of great 
Mrs. Lanoray.—" It is invalnabiec.”’ PROFESSOR Picurrass.—" Hi best apinion.” 
wonderful Ww. F. Cordially recommend ite use.’ 
MapaM recommend its use.” Dr. H. LeCarnon.—* Will permanentky benefit.” 
MapaM ence more.’ Reisic.—“* Fount it 
pe.—'' I highly it."| De Vicargtwo.—“ Can be freely." 
v. R. ved much Dn. Ross.—" A decided improvement.”’ 
avonas.—'’ Now quite Dr. Coomuss.—'‘ It simp!y astounded me." 


Krv. 
= on on recel ‘of | post st card, “ History of the Ammonia phone,” showing how thoa- 
apt been immeduatelv relieved, and promptly and permanently cured by 
use ue unique invention. The extraordinary utility of Ammonis- 
gg is demonstrated daily at the Company's rooms, $0 EF. 14th St., New 
k, where their Medical Adviser will be happy to answer any inquiries, 
either personally or Kor letter, without charge. 


Reduced fac-simile of the Ammonaphene. Actual length 25 inches. 


The Ammoniaphone will last a life time and will be sent, carriage paid, on receipt of $8. 


UDSON'S “Indesttuctibla” ENGLISH MARKING INK 


"/t not injure the most Helicate fabrics. A stretcher for holding 
Price, 25c. AM. HEADQUARTERS, 46 Murray &t.. N.Y. 


PERRY 


difficulty because they are not made on scientific | ee 


CURED, must be ‘UP-LIFTING” or NO! Be 


or those who shave themselves at home are invited to try 


SHAVING STICK 


An exquisite Soap, producin a rich, mild lather that will not d th hile 
shaving. Delicately perfumed with Attar of Roses. Each stick aaalesel une 
wood case, covered with red leatherette. The most elegant article of the kind ever 
offered to the public. 
A MOST ACCEPTABLE HOLIDAY GIFT 
to a gentleman who shaves. Obtain it of your Druggist, or send 28 cents in stamps to 
Tee J. Co., 


GLASTONBURY, CONN, 
Manufacturers for 50 years of ‘‘ceNuINE YANKEE” and other celebrated Shaving 8c Sospé 
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ast as takén 
rferm Ge work of Rocky Mountains, mode inte’ ° 
0 quickly Introduce, price only 3. post paid. 
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smoothly as pencil. Sam- 
ple card pens semt for trial op 

receipt o postage, 2 cis 
Ask for Card Now 
Bisceman, Tarcea, & Co.. 
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Ladies, Misses, 


Send for Hlustrat- 
MISS BATES, 
Winter St. 

Boston, 


Nov. 18, 1886. 


THRE CHRISTIAN ONION. 


‘MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Joseph Hammond, lately of the church at 
Troro, Mass , will remove to Wake fi: ld. 

—I J. Lansing, formerly a Methodist pastor fn 
Brooklyn, N. Y , was installed as pastor of the 
Salem Street Church of Worcester. Mass., on 
November 11. 

—E.J Beach, of Benson, Vt, has res'cned. 

—H. W. Conroy, of Litchfie'd, Ohio, has ac- 
cepted a call to the church tn Pittsfield, Vt. 

—S M. Freeland, of the First Church in Thom- 
aston, Conn , hes resigned to accept a call to the 
south Park Church, Chicago, 111. 

—~W.A. Lynch, lately of the Sanford Street 
Church of Springfield, Mass. , bas accepted a call 
to the Plalo Street Presbyterian Church of New- 
ark, N. J. (colored). 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

-—J. C. Ely will supply the church at Xenia, 
Oblo. 

—E. P. Gerdner, of Medina, Y., has accepted 
a callfrom Appleton, W fs. 

—Edward H Camp, of Sag Harbor, L.L, has 
resigned. 

—Albert C. Bishop, of Unadilla, N 
resigned. 

—E N Barret has aocepted acall from Inde- 
pendence, Jowa, declining one from the Glasgow 
Avenue Church, St Loul+, Mo 

EPISCOPAL. 


—James S Stone. D D,now of St. Martin's 
Church, Montreal, Canada, has been chosen rec- 
tor of Grace Chureh, Philadelphia 

—George E. Swan, of St John's Chureb, Moor- 
head, Minn., bas resigned, and goes to Grace 
Cathedral, Indianapolis, Ind. 

—Tho7.as P. Conrad bas been elected rector of 
old St. Paul's Chureb, Philadelphie. 


Y., bas 


FUGITIVE PJEMS 


BRIAR BLOOM. 
By Eurzasera AKERS. 
The wild azaleas sweeton all the woods, 

The locust swings its garlands of perfume, 
But sweetest of ail sweets to day there broods 
Along the slopes of green and golden gloom 

The scent of briar-bioom. 


Sweetest of sweets and fatrest of all flowers 
Among wealth of delicate blossoming. 
The blackberry bramble creeps and hides, or 
towers 
Above the budding shrubs, with clasp and 
cling 
Bowering the realm of spring. 


Roses are warmer with their passion red, 
Lilles are qaeenlier with their hearts of snow, 
Magoolla cups a heavier Incense shed, 
But when [ would be tranced with sweet I go 
Where the sharp briars grow 


Brave must the hand be which would bear away 
Their snowy length and dare the threatened 
doom, 
Yot when is past my woodland holiday, 
I can but smile at wounds, and deok my room 
With wreaths of driar-bloom. 


Some souls I love are trimmed with flowers /ike 
these, 
Reolase and shrinking from the broadest day, 
And full of delicate fragrances — 
Yet with keen pride to hold false friends at 
bay. 
And keep the world away. 
— [Selected. 


IMPORTANT TO TRAVELERS. 

When you virit New York. stop at the Buckingbam 
Hotel, Fifth Ave., kept on the European plan. Very 
centrally located for either transient or permanent 
guests; near the Grand Central Depot, and quite 
acoessible by either elevated or surface railroads, 
also by steges which peas the door every few min 
utes. Thismagnificent hotel is elegantly furnished, 
and bas splendid public parlors for ladies and gen- 
tlemen, smoking rooms, billiard rooms, private dtn- 
ing rooras, etc., ete. It has rooms varying In price, 
from $1 per day upwards, also superior accommoda. 
tions for families wishing to make either long or 
short stays. The restaurant is unsurpassed, and the 


prices reasonable. 
DRESS REFORM 


ents. 
UNION 


In Silk, Weo', Merico, and 
Gaure 


Perfect in Fit 
Destra’ le tn 


4 the most 
in Market. 


Bates’ Waist} 


and Children. 


ed Cae 


One Fiicht, 


GARMENT | 


What Everybody Says 


Must be tru». And the unanimous praise which 
people who have used [t give Hood's Seresparitia 
should convince those who have never tried this 
medicine of ite creat curative powers, If you suffer 
from impure biood, that tired feciing, depressed 
spirits, dyspepela, or kidney and liver complaints 
give Hood's Sarsapariila a fair trial and you will be 
greatly benefited. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


“My wife has had very poor health for a long 
time, suffering from indigestion poor sppetite, and 
constant headache. She found no relief ull she 
tried Hood's Sarsaparilia. She is now taking the 
third bottle, and never felt betterin ber life. We 
feel it a duty to recommend it to every one we 
know.” G. Someevitie, Moreland, Cook Co, Ill. 


Cives Health and Strength 

“Hood's Sarsaparitin as a blood purifier has no 
equal. It tones the system, strengthens and invig 
complaint with the best results.” D. KR. SAUNDERS, 


81 Pearl Street, Cliacnnatl, Onto. 

* Heing run down from hard work, I tried Hood’ 
Sarsapaerilia, and it so built me up that 1 have con 
tinu ita use. I have «reat faithin it aa a blood 

urifier and regulator.’’ J, A. SMITH, Commercia’ 

letin Office, Boston, Maas. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Fold by all druggists. $1; six for@5. rrepared on!) 
by C. L. HOOD & Ov., Apothecartes, Lowell, Masa. 


Doses One Dollar 


DYSPEPSIA 


This common and annoying disease,so prevalent 


nently cured by the use o 


ANTI-DYSPEPTINE. 


Not quack or cure-all remedr, bat post 


free. Price §1 per box. post-paid, $5 for six boxes, Address 


“You CONSUMPTIO 
You iN 
Congh, Brenchiti«, Aethma. Use PARKER'S TONIC withou 
delay. It has cured many of the worst cases,and isthe be- 
remedy foraltaffectionsof the throat and lungs. and di- 
eases arising from impure bia««!l and exhanation. Ofte: 


saves life, Cures whenalleine faila $1, atDruggists 


HINDERCORNS The Best Cure for Corns Corne 
cta. at Drugyists 


“Our constant aim is to make them the 
Finest in the 


UR GROCER 


WADE: 


AND ) BONELESS BACON. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED 
TRADE-MARKG, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT~- 
TACHEO TO THE STRING AND THE 
STRIPED CANVAS, AS IN CUTS. 


A little hieher in pr's*.hut of unrivalled quality 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh ts the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Also for 
Hay 


Its causes, and a new and suc 
FSS <= CUHE at your own 
home, by one who was — 


twenty-ight years. Treated by moet of t 
ted specialists wit hout benefit Cured in 
ree months, and since then hundreds of others 

ull iculara sent on application. T. PAGE, 
No, West Sist Street. New York City. 


[ Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measur: 
will be inserted in this column for subecribertoniy 


Sar Aflaen canta per line 


Wanted —Young woman good English edu. 
cation Duties: Some wiiting. sowe rewl 
and assist with chi dren. asa 


offamily. Pav. $'x per montn Addrert, giving 
particulars, Home,” care this peer, 


orates, giving new life. 1 have taken it for kidney | 


in the United States, is apeedily apd perma- 


ulaata or Tebnere. If druggiet does not keep it, send 
direct to the Company. Treatiee on Diseases of the Stomach, 


PRIVATE FORMULA CO., Lebanon, Ohblo. 


| Send SIX Cent 


Rubena, Angelo, Raphael, Murili 


COLLAR 


And Pair of Caffs. 
Indispensable and economical for hot weather. 
Made of cloth, aad are eomaplesaly REVERS IBLE. 
Correct styles. Perfect fit. Addresa, stating size, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR 27 Street, Becton, Wass 


GREAI 
T 


er 
fered. your tiie to get 
up orders for our celebrated 

eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
liowe China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
oss Roge Watch, Brass Lamp, 


Go 


or byst er’ For full partic Ww iddress 
THE GR EAT MERICAN TEA €O., 
P. Sl and 33 Vesey &t., New ork. 


The “Beacon” Curtain Grate 


(Showing Curtain drawn,) 
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This cut shows the work 
ing of the basket. 


A. Handle for dumping. 
B. Lever for shaking. 
C. Draught slide. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MURDCOX PARLOR GRATE (CO,, 


18 Beacon Street, Boston. 


enown. Send card of 


Russia Cement Co, Gloucester, Wass, 


— WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIG MAP THAT THE 


a) 


wwo 
WISCQOBSIN 


z 


CHICAGO, PACIFIC RAILWAY | 


reason Dy central position, close relation to prin 
lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, North west and Southwest, is the 
only true middle link fin that transcontinental system 
which invites and facllitates travel and traffic in either 
direction between the Atiantic and Pactfic. 
The Rock Island mainline and branches include Cht 
Joliet, Ottawa, LaSalle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in iinois; Daveaport, Muscatine. 
airfl Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib 
‘antic, Knoxvifie, 1, Harlan Guthrie C entre and 
Council Bluffs, in fowa; Trenton, 8t. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missourt; Leavenworth 
and Atehison, im Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
st. Paal, Minmeadta; Watertown, in Dakota, and 
eities, towns and 


at Rock Is Island Route 
Guara A omfort and Bafety to those who 


skille mane pass ell od ckperience pr that 


mechan perience provec 
practice operation conservative and 
methodical> ipline ptric je The lux 
ury of ite passen ja the unequaled it 
ll Exp the Missour' 
River constst 0 riable ne magnificent 
Jose City—restfui 


The Albert Lea Rou‘*e 
Is al direct, Bvorite line between ( ~aigage and Minne 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and hunting and fishing grounds of lawa and 
Minnesota. The rich wheat felds and, lands of 
interior Dakota are reached watt bFrow A short, 
desirable route, via ‘gud 
rior inducements to trav twe 
Gaseoess Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. J 
averworth, Kansas City Minneapolis, 
Paul and intermediate po ints, All classes of petrons, 
tally families, ladies and children, receite from 
offic ond = of Island trains protection, 
Ticket O ” ‘nited ed States and any 
red 


ORGANS, 


PIANOS. 


The Improved Method of —_ ¥-- 


introduced and 
perfected by Mason & is by com- 
radical advance in 


tent judges to constitate @ 
construction. 
Do aot ulre on 
generally 


eacriptive C by mall 


154 Tremont Bt., Boston. 149 Wabash Ohieage. 


46 B. 14th Gt. (Unies 


To those who are using the FRTRYV ORGAW no 
werd of praise or -ommendati m ta needed. The 
ESTHKY PIANO Is just asthorough!ly made, and 
to give a3 guvod satisfaction as tae 
an 
ESTEY ORGAN CU., Brattleboro, Vt. 


WHETHEB YOU WANT 4 


is wilt pry you te-wrtt' to te 


_ Washington, Worren Co., New Jersey. 


AWelcome Holida 


There is NOTHINC thatcan be 
obtained, forthe outlay, more use- 
ful ornamental and acceptable to 
wife, mother, or caughter, than 
onc ofthese world-renowned sew- 
ing machines:—- 


WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


MACHINES 
All bear this 


Needles form 
Ww, and G is 
Machine. 

Absence of this 
Trade-Mark 
stamps a Machine 
as counterfeit, 
Imitators dare not 
put this Medal- 
lion on Machines, 
Ours ~ t! S only Machines that can be used with J 

NO RISK TO HEALTH. 7 


LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING 


RENCTH & BE AUTY OF WOR 
coz & Gibbs S. M.'Us.,658 Breadway, N. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 


CHOICEST FOODS | IN ‘THE WORLD. 


AB. C. STEAM COOKED 
CRUSHED WHITE OUTS: 


A. Wheat,A.B.C. Barley 
Bulled, Steam-cooked, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS!!! 


| Made from the Finest Grains. 
merican All Impurities Removed. 
_ pared for the table in ten minutes, 

Ask for A. B. C. Brand only. 

st (Registered Trade Mark.) 

B: eakfa PATENTED. 
sale by ali Grocers. Send for 
circulara, ete, to Tae Cerzars 
Co., 83 Murra a 
(lacorporated 1875.) 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


ereals. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for Chus her, Schools, ete alap 
‘ ewand Peais ore thas 

a century noted for 
over all others 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY,’ 


Belisol Mire Cappers aad Tin C 
WARRANTED Catalogue sent Pree 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 


Crimes axv Peavs CHURCHES 
Send for Prive Catalogue 


te, 


Highest Flonors at all Great World's 


uch toning as Pianos 


PIANC GDORGAN 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN Go., 


31 
Macon & HAMLIN 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
ORGAN & 
aan 
 - 
PUL - 
Sk 
J 
Hur Trade-Mark Hams | 
cs 
| 
2 
} track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
» while 
| 
|_| 


